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PREFACE. 



The present volume includes the work of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens from 1886 to the summer 
of 1890. With reports of the work of the School at Sikyon, 
Ikaria, Stamata, Anthedon, Thisbe, and Plataia, a larger part of 
this volume is given up to the results of actual excavation than 
has been the case with any of its predecessors. In surveying 
these results, the School can fairly claim that some real gains 
have been made in the domains of Greek topography, archi- 
tecture, and art. 

The thanks of the Managing-Committee are due to Dr. 
Theodor Mommsen, who has placed his high authority at their 
service in his article commenting on the fragment of the Edict 
of Diocletian found by the School at Plataia, which forms one 
of the papers presented. 

In pursuance of an agreement made in March, 1889, by the 
Managing-Committee with the American Journal of Archoeology^ 
the papers collected in this volume have appeared already, from 
time to time, in the Journal. The object of the agreement was 
to secure earlier publication for the work of the School than 
would, in general, be possible were it necessary to await the 
accumulatioil of suiBcient material for a volume of the regular 
series. As a consequence of this agreement, the system of spell- 
ing adopted by the Journal for Greek proper names has been 

allowed to stand in the following pages, though the system in 

iii 



iv PREFACE. 

question does not receive the sanction of the Committee on Pub- 
lications, nor that of some of the writers of the papers. 

The Plate numbered XVII would naturally precede in order 
Plate XV : the two photographs of Plataian walls united in this 
plate were not received, however, by the editors until too late to 

alter the numbering. 

ACGOSTUS C. MERRIAM, 

THOMAS W. LUDLOW, 
February, 1892. Committee on Publications, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE OF SIKYON. 



GENERAL REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 

[Plates I, II, Plan.] 

The excavations at Siky on by the American School were b^un March 
23, 1886, during the directorship of Professor M. L. D'Ooge, and were 
continued, with some interruptions, until May 10. In the succeeding 
session of the School, under the directorship of Professor A. C. Merriam, 
the excavations were resumed under the supervision of Mr. M. L. Earle, 
who will present a final report of the work done.* The choice of the 
site of Sikyon as a field for archaeological investigation was recom- 
mended by the fact that, in spite of the antiquity of the city and it8 
particular importance in the history of art, no systematic excavation 
had ever been made there. Whether it was due to the charm of the 
surrounding landscape, or to a happy blending of Ionian and Dorian 
elements in the population, or again to the circumstances of the politi- 
cal history of the city, or, what is most probable, to the united action 
of all these causes, few cities in Hellas were more renowned as art 
centres. 

Sikyon first comes into view in the Homeric line, koI Xlkv&v, offap 
"ASpTfoTOii Trp&T ifi^aaiKevev {Iliad, II. 572). Hesiod {Theog,, 536) 
makes it the scene of a contest between gods and men. He calls the 
place MffKOiVT}, an appellation which undoubtedly originated from the 
abundant growth of wild poppies, which still, at the present day, are 
scattered over the plateau upon which the old city was built. At 
the Dorian conquest, the Ionian inhabitants seem not to have been 
expelled or violently oppressed, as in nearly all the regions of the Pelo- 
ponnesoB, and they came to form a fourth tribe beside the three tribes 
of the Dorians. To this difference of race among the inhabitants, and 
to the jealousies and variances that would naturally arise from it, may 
be attributed the long duration in Sikyon of the rule of tyrants. In 

*The FLAN of the theatre so far as excavated by Mr. McMurtry was made by Mr. 
8. B. P. Trowbridge. To this the results of Mr. Earle's work have been added by Mr, 
J. W. CromwelL The flatbs are from photographs taken by Mr. W. L. Cashing. 

1 



2 REPORT OF EXCA VATIONS AT SIKTON. 

fiict, tyranny was the usual rather than^ as in other Hellenic oommuni- 
ties, the exoeptional form of government. One fiunily of despots, the 
Orthagoridai, held sway for a century, a circumstance without paral- 
lel among Greek states. The government of this family was very 
successful. They formed extensive conmiercial relations, carried on 
victorious wars, encouraged artistic enterprises, and won chariot-vic- 
tories for their city in the national games. The period of Kleisthenes 
especially was one of the most flourishing in the history of Sikyon. 
Herodotos' story (vi. 126) of the marriage of the daughter of that 
prince gives a picture of the contemporaneous importance of the city. 
The Orthagoridai seem not to have belonged to the Dorian portion of 
the people, and to have done everything in their power to repress the 
citizens of that race. Kleisthenes went so far as to change the ancient 
and venerated names of the three Dorian tribes and to force upon them 
new and odious designations. But Kleisthenes was the last ruler of 
his line, and it is probable that after his death there came a Dorian reac- 
tion. At any rate, we find that Sikyon was a member of the Dorian 
league during the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. During the strug- 
gle between Sparta and Thebes the city suffered severely. It gradu- 
ally lost its importance, became subject to Ptolemy, and finally fell into 
the hands of Demetrios Poliorketes, who played a prominent part in 
its later history. Previous to his time, the main portion of the city 
stood in the plain at the foot of the large plateau upon which the 
akropolis was located. Probably for the reason that the population 
ha4 become so reduced in numbers as to be inadequate for the defense 
of so large an extent of wall, Demetrios compelled the citizens to abandon 
the town in the plain, and to build upon the acropolis. Upon the smaller 
and somewhat more elevated plateau immediately behind the earlier 
acropolis, he placed his own, fortifying the entire height, already by 
nature almost impregnable, by means of a wall, considerable portions 
of which are still standing. 

When the Achaian league became powerftil, its most efficient leader 
was Aratos, a Sikyonian, who freed his native city from the oppressive 
sway of tyrants under Macedonian protection, and induced it to join 
the league. After the destruction of Corinth by the Romans, Sikyon, 
delivered fix)m the rivalry of that city, increased in power and secured 
the administration of the Isthmian games. The period of prosperity, 
however, was of short duration. Roman cupidity was tempted by the 
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numerous and valuable works of art in the city, and many of the most 
precious treasures were removed to contribute to the splendor of the 
imperial metropolis. Afterward, earthquakes destroyed many of the 
art-treasures which the Romans had left; behind. Yet, when Pausanias 
was at Sikyon in the second century A. D., he found it, though a place 
of small population, still in possession of notable works of art. 

It was in the field of art rather than of politics that Sikyon won 
her fiune. There, for a long period, was one of the chief seats of 
Greek artistic activity ; indeed, one tradition places the invention of 
painting at Sikyon ; and, as Pliny says (H.N., xxx. 11), Diu ilia 
fuUpatriapicturae. One of the great schools of painting has its name 
fi"om Sikyon, a school founded by Eupompos, and of which Pamphilos 
and Apelles were pupils.^ In sculpture, too, the fame of Sikyon was 
no less great. While tradition assigns to a native of Sikyon the inven- 
tion of painting, Pliny (H.N., xxxv. 43) tells us that Butades, a Sik- 
yonian, was the first to make images of clay. Dipoinos and Skyllis, 
the early sculptors, though Kretans by birth, were connected with 
Sikyon in their work.* The first native sculptor of importance was 
Kanachos : the most famous was Lysippos. The city was also famed 
throughout Hellas for the taste displayed by the inhabitants in the 
manufacture of various articles of dress, especially a certain kind of 
shoe.* 

No Greek city had a more advantageous site, or more beautiful natu- 
ral surroundings than Sikyon. The extensive plateau which formed 
the original acropolis, and was made by Demetrios the site of the new 
town, is situated about tAvo miles back from the gulf of Corinth. Its 
level, fertile surface would have been adequate for the support of a 
large populace in case of a protracted siege. Water was conveyed to 
it by rock-cut aqueducts, which are still to be seen. In the rear of 
this plateau, to the southward, a smaller one rises above it, having 
about one-third the area of the lower, from which it is separated by 
a rocky slope. This was made by Demetrios the new acropolis. On 
either side of the entire height a small river flows toward the gulf. 
The larger of these, that on the east side, is the ancient Asopos : the 
smaller stream, that toward the west, was probably the ancient Hfe- 
lisson. At the foot of the large plateau, a fertile plain stretches north- 
ward in several descending terraces to the brilliant blue waters of the 

* Plin., H,N.f xxxv. 10. ' Pun., H^N,, xxxvi. 4. * Steph. Byzant., ». v. liKv^t^. 
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gulf. It is now covered, as undoubtedly it was of old, by vineyards. 
On the opposite side of the gulf rise the peaks of Parnassos, Helikon, 
and Kithairon. To the eastward stretches the rich plain, the fertility 
of which gave rise to the proverbial wish, Eti; iiot ret fiera^v KopLvOov , 
Kal '^LKv&vo<;. On this side, the landscape is shut in by the Isthmian 
mountains and Akrokorinthos. At sunrise and sunset especially, the 
view is of surpassing loveliness. 

Pausanias' description of the city (ii. 7) is so indefinite in its topo- 
graphical allusions that very little can be made of it in an attempt to 
fix the actual location of the temples and other monuments. The 
theatre is the only object, in his description, of which the site is now 
certain. He tells us that upon the stage was the statue of a man with 
a shield, said to represent Aratos. Beyond the theatre (jxera ro Oia- 
rpov\ he says, Ls a temple of Dionysos. He speaks of about fifteen 
temples, some of them already at that time in ruin. In the agora, 
he saw bronze statues of Zeus and Herakles, by Lysippos. He speaks 
of two gymnasia, in one of which was shown a marble statue of Hera- 
kles by Skopas. 

On the site of Sikyon, as seen to-day, there are, scattered here and 
there over the lower and the upper plateau, numerous foundations of 
buildings, some of them cut out of the living rock. These remains 
are most numerous in the vicinity of the theatre, which is partly hol- 
lowed out from the rocky declivity separating the two plateaus. A 
short distance northeast from the theatre are considerable remains of 
a Roman building, consisting of brick walls eight or nine feet high, 
with numerous small compartments in the interior. This was pro- 
bably a bath. A short distance to the west of the theatre are the con- 
spicuous remains of the stadion, not mentioned by Pausanias. It was 
constructed in the usual manner, the northeast extremity of the course 
being built up with a wall of polygonal stones. On the upper plateau 
only a few foundations appear. It is hardly probable that tliere were 
ever any great number of buildings here : Pausanias mentions only two 
temples. Underneath this plateau, aqueducts are cut in the rock at a 
considerable depth; indeed, both natural and artificial underground 
cavities are very numerous about Sikyon. On the lower plateau at vari- 
ous points the location of the old streets is indicated by long lines of 
stones, extending from N. E. to s. w., and from s. e. to n. w. Of the 
numerous .foundations upon this plateau some have evidently belonged 
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to large structures. At the present time, the northeastern side is occu- 
pied by the Albanian village of Basilik6, the name of which doubtless 
originated from the extensive ruins near by. Some architectural frag- 
ments are to be seen about the village church, within which there is 
a large Corinthian capital. 

The ruins at Sikyon, and particularly the theatre, have been de- 
scribed by various scholars and travellers, of whom the most promi- 
nent are Leake,* Curtius * and Bursian.^ A very brief account of the 
theatre, accompanied by a plan, is given by Blouet in the ExpiditUm 
scientifique de Mor^, The most peculiar feature of the theatre, the 
two arches affording an entrance to the koTKov on either side, is noticed 
by all these writers. Both Curtius {pp. eit., ii. 490) and Bursian 
{op, cit., p. 28) seem to have thought, as they had no other means of 
judging than the scanty traces of the stage-foundations that were visible 
previous to our excavations, that these foundations were cut from the 
natural rock, while we now know that they were largely constructed 
of masonry.^ 

The Theatre previous to the Excavations, — The declivity from which 
the KolXov of the theatre is excavated, consists of a soft poros-stone, 
and this same stone was used in the construction of the masomy . The 
structiu'e faces toward the northeast, and commands the beautiful view 
which has been described. The diameter of the kolKov is about four 
hundred feet. These dimensions were not secured entirely by exca- 
vation of the side-hill ; the sides of the kolKov were extended by 
masonry covered with earth. Before we began our work, at each end 
of the space that was e\ddently occupied by the stage-structure, a mass 
of rock projected above the surface. Between these rock-masses ap- 
peared slight traces of the foundation-walls of the stage. The orches- 
tra was covered by a deposit of earth that had been washed down from 
above : this earth was found to have a depth increasing from one meter 

* Trcmtk in the Mareoj vol. in, p. 364 if. * PdoponnesoSy ii. 482 ff. 

* Oeographie von Oriechenland, ii, 23 ff. 

* The space occupied by the stage-stmcture, as a whole, was originally formed of 
an irregnlar mass of rock, some two meters or so in height toward the orchestra at 
each side, but cut asunder by a depression through the middle. The rock was cut 
down to the level of the orchestra for the reception of the ends of the walls of the 
scene-structure a-dDj leaving considerable masses on either side, which were smoothed 
or left rough as exigencies required. The projections of these rock-masses were seen 
by Curtius, and others. 
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in front to three in the rear. The seats were visible here and there 
in the upper portion of the kolXov, those in the lower part being cov- 
ered with earth. So great a mass of material overlaid the orchestra 
that it was out of the question, with the means at our command, to 
undertake to uncover the theatre completely. Our aim was therefore 
restricted to such excavation as would fully bring to light the plan 
of stage-structure and orchestra. Moreover, we were not without hopes 
that some works of art might have been covered up and hence pre- 
served in the theatre. 

RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE. 

The Stage-Structure. — The plan of the excavated portion of 
the Theatre (see also plate i) shows that there are five main foundation- 
walls belonging to the stage-buildings, marked A, By C, DD, E. Of 
these, A and E^ the front and rear walls, are of about the same length, 
projecting on the west side a little more than six meters beyond the 
others. The rock has been cut away, in both front and rear, in order 
to admit of this projection. 

The Wall A. — ^The total length of this wall is 23.60 meters. A piece 
of it at the east end is formed of two upright slabs of stone, 0.70 m. 
high. The remainder of the wall is composed of small blocks of pores 
intermingled with bricks and mortar. The average height is about 
0.55 m., the thickness, 0.65 m. There are three doorways in this 
wall. The first is 2.56 m. from the east end, and its width is 1.05 m. 
Upon either side of this doorway, as well as of the others in this wall, 
there is a cavity for the door-post. At a distance of 7.32 m. from this 
door\vay there appears to have been a double door. The openings are 
each 1.05 m. wide, and are separated by a pier formed of two blocks of 
stone. On the west side of the western doorway the end of the wall is 
plastered over, and preserves some traces of ornament in color. The 
third doonvay is 2.65 m. distant from the western end of the wall ; 
like the others, it is 1.05 m. wide. The portion of wall beyond this 
door is higher than the rest, having a height of 0.80 m. 

In front of the base of the wall A, a marble step or pUnth extends 
almost the entire length ; it begins at the east side of the eastern 
door, and continues to the western end of the wall. The width of 
the blocks is 0.57 m., and they project 0.40 m. These blocks were 
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undoubtedly taken from another structure. In proof of this, I observed 
a shallow circular cavity cut in one of the blocks and extending partly 
under the wall, evidently having no connection with the present posi- 
tion and use of the block. Moreover, upon another of these blocks, at 
the west end of the wall, there is an inscription which, in the present 
position of the block, is inverted. Upon the ends of a number of these 
marble blocks we found the masons' marks in the form of Greek letters. 
These are as follows, proceeding from east to west : (1) none ; (2) K — ; 
(3)-A; (4)A-M;(5)a-1; (6) 1 - ; (7) s - ; (8) none ; (9) 
A — 3; (10) H — B; (ll)a— I; (12)A — 9; (13)1—. Itwillbe 
observed that the first and eighth blocks are unmarked, and that some 
of the others are marked only at one end. The irregular order of the 
letters seems to indicate that they were not cut with reference to the 
existing arrangement. A remarkable peculiarity is the archaism in 
some of the letters, especially the angular beta. The alpha is of the 
type of the Macedonian period. 

In front of that part of the wall lying to the west of the western 
door stand two marble bases (marked a and b in the plan). The 
length of a is 0.66 m. ; height,- 0.37 m. ; width, 0.56 m. Both a 
and 6 rest upon a stone foundation. Upon the upper surface of a 
is cut a rectangular cavity, 0.33 m. by 0.26 m., and 0.04 m. deep. 
The dimensions of b are similar to those of a, except that it is not 
quite so long ; it also has, upon its upper surface, a cavity similar to 
that of a. These bases probably supported statues, or columns or pil- 
asters, most likely the latter. In the space bf 1.85 m. between them, 
there is a continuation of the marble foundation-step, consisting of two 
slabs ; and beneath these slabs and projecting in front of them there 
appears a foundation of stone. Upon the fece of the second slab (the 
western one) is an inscription of the Macedonian period, which records 
the victories gained in various games by a certain Kallistratos, son of 
Philothales. This inscription, the second one found, is given below : 
it is inverted, as already observed. 

Directly opposite the western door, on the north side of the wall 
A^ there is a stone block, marked c on the plan, 0.75m. long, 0.85 m. 
wide, and 0.38 m. thick. It has a circular hole cut through it, lying a 
little back of the centre, the diameter of this hole at the top being 0.45 m., 
and decreasing gradually downward. On either side of this hole is cut 
a deep groove in a slanting direction to the edges of the block. This 
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stone has every appearance of being in mtu. It may have served as 
a support for some revolving stage-machine. 

Both the material and the method of construction of the wall A 
mark it as of Soman origin. The position of the doors displays a lack 
of symmetry. We should naturally expect the double doorway to be 
midway between the other two : we find, however, that on the east side 
the interval is 7.32 m., while on the west side it is but 6.14 m. The 
position of the double door was probably determined with reference to 
the doors in the walls B and 0. 

The Wall B. — This wall is at a distance of 2.15 m. from Aj with 
which it is parallel. Its total length is 16.07m., average height, 1.10m., 
and thickness, 0.65 m. It has one doorway, 1.15 m. \vide, 4.60 m. dis- 
tant from the west end. The construction of this wall is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of -4, and it is undoubtedly one of the original Hellenic 
walls. It consists of two courses of large blocks of stone in isodomic 
masonry, resting upon a low stone foundation : the blocks have a 
uniform length of 1.30 m. At a distance of about 1.50 m. east of the 
door, on the north side of the wall, is a buttress-like projection, marked 
d on the plan, having in the top a deep rectangular cavity. Imme- 
diately opposite this, there remains a small figment of what may 
have been a similar projection from the wall C, 

The Wall C— This wall is 3.24 m. distant from B. Its length 
is 16.29 m., average height, one meter, thickness, like By 0.65 m. 
It has t>vo doorways, the first of which is 2.70 m. from the east end, 
and is 1.49 m. wide. Jit the west side of this doorway there is an 
upright block of stone projecting 0.55 m. above the wall. The second 
doorway is four meters from the west end of the wall, and is 2.10 m. 
wide. At a distance of about three meters from the west end of the 
wall there is a projection from it on each side, formed by the trans- 
verse position of two blocks, 1.30 m. long, laid one above the other. 
The wall C is of mixed construction, part being of the same nature 
as By and of Hellenic origin ; while the remainder is like Ay and 
Roman. 

The Oross-wall F, — This wall extends between B and C, at a dis- 
tance of 6.95 m. from the east end. Its length is 3.24 m., height the 
same as that of B and 0, its thickness 0.31 m. The construction is 
Hellenic, of the same nature as that of B. Near its northern end there 
are singular projections (marked e and /), one on either side of the wall, 
each formed of two blocks of stone, the second block on each side having 
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the upper lateral edges cut out squarely. These blocks seem to be in 
position ; yet they have no foundation^ resting merely on the earth 
filling the space between B and C. 

The Wall DD. — ^This wall is about 3.75 m. distant from C, with 
which it is parallel and of equal length. It is of very irregular and 
rough construction^ composed of a single course of stones^ and evi- 
dently of Koman date. 

The WaU E. — This wall, the fifth and last main foundation-wall of 
the stage-structure^ is of much better construction than DD ; although 
it, too, is undoubtedly Boman. Its length is 23.86 m., and its thick- 
ness, 0.70 m. At about seven meters from the west end, we found, 
standing upright upon the wall, a piece of a column of poros, appar- 
ently in situ. Its diameter is 0.43 m., and it is fiuted only on the 
northern side. This column suggests that the wall E served as the 
front foundation of a stoa decorating the side of the theatre facing the . 
city. The wall terminated at the west end in a comer built of brick. 
Immediately opposite, a short pilaster of brick-work is built out from 
the rock, leaving sufficient space for a door leading into the structure 
on the west side, an account of which will be given below. 

Theory AS to the Construction of the SrAGE-SiRuaruRE.— 
The similarity in the dimensions and mode of construction of A and 
E makes it probable that both were built at the same time, when the 
stage of the theatre was altered and probably enlarged to conform with 
the Koman standard. In the Hellenic form of the theatre, the wall 
C, as I believe, formed the foundation of the rear wall of the stage, 
or the front wall to a person approaching the theatre from the city. 
Possibly a portico extended along the north side of C. But this wall 
did not constitute the entire foundation ; the structure continued north- 
westward, with the natural rock as a foundation, as far as the point . 
marked h on the plan. If the koTKov and orchestra had practically 
the same width in both the Hellenic and the Eoman form of the thea- 
tre, and it is evident that they had, it is impossible to suppose that the 
stage originally extended only so far as the outcrop of rock. As the 
walls now stand, the cross-wall Fy one of the original walls, seems to 
be unsymmetrical. But, if there was another compartment extending 
from the edge of the rock-mass to A, it would correspond in length with 
the compartment east of F, the middle compartment being somewhat 
longer than those at each end. Hence, the hypothesis of an extension 
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to h gives a nal!aral explanation of the position of F. At i, in the plak, 
there is an approach to the stage consisting of an ascending passage or 
ramp cut in the rock, and there must have been a door giving com- 
munication from this passage to the western compartment There may 
have been a similar arrangement at the eastern end ; but we did not 
dig at that point.* The Hellenic stage proper would project in front 
of the wall B. When the Roman stage was built, the Greek one was 
removed, in any case, so that no traces of it remain. The wall A 
seems to have been the front foundation-wall of the Roman stage. The 
rooms in the rear would serve for dressing-rooms, etc. 

The Orchestra.. — The orchestra was buried in earth to such a 
depth that the removal of the entire mass was too great an under- 
taking. Our aim was necessarily limited to the laying bare of the 
boundary, so as to show the form of the orchestra. First, we dug a 
trench from the middle point of the wall A to the opposite point at 
the rear of the orchestra. The plan shows that the orchestra, within 
the line of seats, comprises somewhat more than half the circumference 
of a not entirely perfect circle, the diameter of which is about twenty 
meters. If carried up to the wall Ay the orchestra would still fall con- 
siderably short of the complete circle. The floor of the orchestra, at. 
least as we found it, is of earth {Kovicrpa). 

The theatrc had an elaborate drainage-system. On the west side of 
the orchestra, where we laid bare not only the boundary of the orchestra, 
as on the east side, but also a portion of the fcoiXov, we found a care- 
fully constructed drain extending around the orchestra (plate n). 
This drain is about 1.25 m. mde, and about a meter deep. Opposite 
each stairway of the /colXov, a stone slab, with an average width of 
about 0.75 m., is laid across the drain to serve as a bridge. The aver- 
age distance between these bridges is about 2.15 m. This drain closely 
resembles that in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens. Another drain 
extends fix)m the centre of the orchestra, and passes, at right angles, 
underneath the wall A and the other walls of the stage-structure par- 
allel to A. Within the orchestra, this drain is covered over with blocks 
of stone laid transversely, some of which were found displaced. On 
each side of A, this covering is formed of pieces of columns of poros- 
stone. A third drain extends from the west side of the orchestra, at 
a point opposite the termination of the koiXov, to the central drain. 

* See SuppUmenlary Report qf the EzecaxUiom, below. 
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This now consists of two parallel lines of stones.* At its west end, on 
the south side, a drain of earthen pipe, near the level of the orchestra, 
connects with it. The stone slabs near by (marked A^ may have served 
as steps. A similar slab was found at the middle point in the rear 
of the orchestra. The earth was removed from one irdpoSo^, that 
on the west side. It has a width at the entrance of 4.08 m. The side 
forming the end of the koTXov is composed of a strong retaining-wall 
of large rectangular blocks, which shares in the upward slope of the 
KOiKov. The coping-stones of this wall have something of an orna- 
mental finish. The opposite side of the irdpoBo^ is inclosed by the 
natural rock. 

The KoZXov, — ^The lower part of the koiXov, like the orchestra, had 
a thick covering of earth. We were able to excavate only a small por-»- 
tion of the western half, including three complete tiers of seats and the 
front of another. The KotXov was found to be divided into fifteen sec- 
tions {KepKiSe^:) by fourteen stairways. Accordingly, a line drawn from 
the middle point of the stage through the centre of the orchestra passes 
through the middle of the eighth section of seats, and does not coincide, 
as in some theatres, with one of the stairways. This, at least, is the 
method of division beneath the Sid^oo/jLa, One Sta(fa)fta is easily 
recognized by portions of a wall composed of upright slabs, about a 
meter in height, that formed one side of the passageway. At the base 
of this wall, we uncovered a portion of an open drain that undoubtedly 
extended along the entire length of the wall. We dug a little, in the 
hope of discovering whether there was a second Sid^mfia above ; but 
the upper portions of the KoTKovy here, had been so far destroyed that 
onr search was not successful. The general configuration of the sur- 
&ce, as well as the great distance from the Bcd^cofjua found to the 
summit of the /coiXov, give ground for the belief that a second 
Sid^iOfia did exist at the point where it might naturally be looked 
for. The entire number of rows of seats seems to have been about 
forty ; the uppermost tiers, though cut out of the natural rock, are 
very incomplete. 

The seats of the first tier that we laid bare are superior in character 
to the others ; they correspond to the marble chairs in the Dionysiac 

* [As thescf project above the level of the orchestra, it may be qaestioned whether 
they did not rather form the front wall of a still later Boman stage, like the Phaidros 
wall in the theatre at Athens. The drain of earthem pipe is close to the surface, 
not at the bottom of the conduit surrounding the orchestra. — A. C. M.] 
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theatre at Athens^ and were plainly intended for the aocommodation of 
priests or other officials. But, unlike the Athenian chairs, they are 
made of the same poros stone as the ordinary seats. Each seat extends 
across the front of a KepKt^, the first one at the west end of the koTKov 
being placed a step higher than the others. These seats have backs, 
and arms at the ends ; each seat is cut from two blocks, which are 
joined at the middle. The average length is about 2.45 m. The seat 
proper has a width of 0.45 m. and a height of 0.43 m. The side ele- 
vation of the back is 0.54 m., rear elevation 0.35 m. Some of the arms 
show remains of ornamental scroll-work on the outer side. The back 
and arms of the first seat are destroyed ; one block of the second is 
overturned ; the others are in a good state of preservation. The aver- 
age length of the ordinary seats in the first tier is about 2.70 m., in the 
second, about 2.90 m. They are divided into two parts by a longi- 
tudinal depression. The front part, or seat proper, is 0.35 m. wide ; 
while the back part, upon which the persons sitting behind placed their 
feet, is 0.20m. wide. The entire width of the seat is 0.85m., the height 
0.35 m. The front edge has a projection of 0.06 m. The rock-cut 
seats still remaining in the upper portion of the koiXov differ in form 
from the lower ones. The feet of the row of persons behind were not 
on the same level as the surface on which the persons in front sat, but 
rested on an elevation which was 0.35 m. above the seat and the same 
in width. The seats of this type have a total width of 0.75 m. 

The Vaulted Passages (Pand Q), — The arched passages, one on 
the east and the other on the west side of the KoTkoVy served as entrances 
by which the people could pass directly from without, and issue upon 
the first Std^cjfm. The arches or vaults are still in good preservation, 
and are important as instances of true Greek arches. That the vaults 
belong to the purely Hellenic portion of the theatre seems clear from 
their structure. The eastern passage is now about fourteen meters long, 
but a portion has fallen at the outer entrance. The original length may 
have been about sixteen meters ; the width is 2.55 m. The vault is 
formed of six courses of poros blocks on either side, exclusive of the 
keystone course. It is noteworthy that the blocks have the same dimen- 
sions and are laid in the same manner as those in the Hellenic stage 
foundation-wall B. The length of the stones is 1.30 m., and their 
thickness 0.65 m. As in the wall 5, the joints between the blocks 
are placed beneath the middle of the blocks above. The similar char- 
acter of the masonry seems an indication that the vaults and the waU 
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B were built at the same time. The absence of any mortar or brick 
in the arches distinguishes them very clearly from the Roman wall 
A. At the interior entrance of the vault, a wall projects, on each 
side, to a length of 3.40 m. and a height of about one meter. The dis- 
tance between the two walls of the passage is 3.95 m. The western 
passage is similar to the eastern. 

The Structures on the east and west sides op the Stage. — 
In front of the mass of rock on the east side of the stage are the foun- 
dation-walls of a structure (marked 3f in the plan) 10.35 m. long and 
8.55 m. wide. The walls are 0.65 m. thick, and appear to be of Hellenic 
construction. In the middle of the front wall there is a doorway 1 .25 m. 
wide. The front of the structure falls nearly in line with the Boman 
stoa. Immediately beyond the western extremity of the wall E, we 
came upon some foundations (marked N in the plan), built on the north 
side of the westerly portion of the rock-mass, measuring in length 
5.84 m., and in width, at the widest part, about 5 m. The structure 
is double, the front being rectangular, the rear part semicircular. Two 
low steps extend along the entire front of the structure : in the lower 
step is cut a deep groove along the base of the upper one. Along their 
frx)nt stand, at regular intervals, the lower parts of four columns (pl. i), 
having a diameter of 0.52 m. The fragments are about a meter in height, 
and show the same peculiarity instanced in the piece of column found 
on the wall -E, only a part of the flutes having been cut. The column 
on the comer toward the east has fourteen flutes cut ; the other three, 
eleven. The comer one has a larger number of flutes, evidently because 
of its more exposed position. The floor of the front part of the struc- 
ture is a coarse mosaic of pebbles. At a distance of 1.58 m. from the 
columns is a wall separating the two portions of the structure. This 
wall is 0.50 m. high. At each end, a stone block stands upright in 
front of it, one of these being one meter, the other 1.30 m. high, and 
both being 0.50 m. broad and 0.27 m. thick. The wall is pierced in 
the middle by a circular hole. The height of the rear wall of this 
semicircular part, on the inner side, is 1.60 m. At its base, on the same 
side, is a semicircular mass (marked m in the plan), projecting 0.54 m., 
0.85 m. wide at the base, and 0.65 m. high. Both the semicircular wall 
and the straight front wall are coated with a coarse stucco. Upon re- 
moving the earth Mrithin, we found numerous fragments of earthen tiles, 
which must have belonged to the roof; and in front we found also ashes 
and pieces of burnt lime. It is, thus, possible that the building was 
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destroyed by fire.^® In the rear of the semicircular wall the rock has 
been cut away^ making a triangular space with a floor of natural rock. 
On the south and east sides of this space there is a low projection of 
stone^ like a seat. The rear wall of the semicircular structure has an 
exterior elevation of 0.40 m. At its middle point, a hole is cut through, 
similar to the one in the front wall. Below this hole there is a trough- 
like hollow surrounded by a wall, within which is a semicircular pro- 
jection with a hole in the top and a niche cut in the outer edge. From 
this cavity a narrow channel, 0.60 m. deep, is cut around the eastern 
half of the semicircular wall. Measured within this channel, the wall 
is 0.23 m. thicker than above it. At the bottom of it we found frag- 
ments of earthen tile, showing that it served as a water-course or drain. 
Two other water-courses were found, leading to the southwest corner 
of the trough or reservoir n. Another earthen water-pipe was found 
extending along the east side of the front part of ^, and passing between 
it and the extremity of the wall E, On the west side of N we found 
a structure, 0, presenting the appearance of a seat. Its length is 2.52 m., 
height 0.50 m., width 0.65 m. At the rear is a back with an eleva- 
tion of 0.56 m. Upon the upper surface are two trough-like depres- 
sions, 0.42 m. wide and 0.15 m. deep. It is manifest that the structure 
^ was an ornamental fountain." The numerous drains, the reservoir n 
at the back, and the perforations in both the rear walls, together make 
this attribution certain, O may have been a drinking-trough for the 
use of horses. The entire structure is of Koman date. 

Objects pound, — We had less good fortune than had been hoped 
for in finding remains of art. Most of the objects found were uncov- 
ered while removing the earth from between the stage-walls, particu- 
larly along the front wall A, The remains of sculpture comprise the 
following fragments, now preserved in the school-house at Basilik6 : — 
(1) A piece, 0,28 m, long, of the leg of a marble statue, apparently of 
good style, — (2) The lower part of a female figure in marble, wearing 
the long XATcil/, found resting on the marble plinth in front of wall A^ 
about 5.80 m. from the east end of the wall. Its height, including the 
base, is 0.25 m. The right foot, of which the toes are visible, rests ftiU 
upon the base; while the left foot, of which the greater part is exposed, 

^^ [The original Greek building here probably balanced the rectangular structure on 
the E. side.— T. W. L.] 

" [A similar structure has been found by Professor £. Petersen, in connection 
with the theatre at Side in Pamphjlia. — M. L. D'C] 
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rests upon the toes. — (3) The arm of a marble statue of above life-size, 
in two pieces ; the fingers are lost. — (4) A lion's claw of marble, be- 
longing to a lion-skin that served as a robe. 

The following architectural members, firagments, and other objects 
may be mentioned: — (1) Doric epistyle-block of marble, 1.53m. in 
length. Upon one face is an incomplete inscription, given below in 
No. 1. — (2) Ionic epistyle-block of poros, 1.35 m. long. — (3) Piece of 
an Ionic marble column, 0.83 m. long ; diameter 0.25 m. X 0.27 m. — 
(4) Two large fragments of an Ionic base, of marble, 0.21 m. thick ; one, 
0.90 m., the other, one meter long. — (5) A Doric semi-capital of poros. — 
(6) Fragment of a peculiar Ionic capital of poros. — (7) Fragment of a 
triglyph of poros, upon which are traces of blue coloring. Other frag- 
ments were found having upon them traces of blue, and some of red. — 
(8) Large fragment of an earthen water-spout or gargoyle, of a usual 
lion-head design. — (9) Terracotta fragment having upon it a volute and 
flower-bud. — (10) Terracotta antefix of graceful design. — (11) Antefix 
of poros-stone. — (1 2) Ten earthen lamps of usual form. — (13) A number 
of copper coins, most of them bearing the dove, the symbol of Sikyon. 
Upon one the letters AH appear, showing it to be a coin of Demetrios. 

EXCAVATIONS OUTSIDE OF THE THEATRE. 

While the design of our work at Sikyon was limited, in the main, 
to investigation of the plan of the theatre, we thought it advisable to 
make excavations about some of the numerous foundations in the 
vicinity of the theatre, hoping that, by discovery of inscriptions, we 
might determine the location of some of the buildings mentioned by 
Pausanias, or that we might happen upon some art-remains. Neither 
of these hopes was fiilfilled. I spent a little time in digging on the 
smaller plateau, above the theatre, hoping to identify some remains 
there as belonging to one of the two temples said by Pausanias to 
have been located upon this height; but we found nothing that threw 
any light upon the nature of the structure. We also excavated a little 
at two points in the plain below the theatre. At one of these places 
we found the floor, paved with slabs of black and white marble, of what 
must have been a building of elaborate construction. We also found 
here a small piece of marble upon which are the toes of one foot of a 
statue, but nothing else of importance. A little to the west of this site 
there are extensive foundations, where we dug with no further result 
than the finding of a large Ionic capital of poros. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM SIKYON. 

No.l. 

On Uie Doric epistyle mentioned above. 

N POYTIMA?AIQ«MENTON 

I KATArPArMATATAPEPIAYTON 

NI5 ONTAEI?ArOKATA5TA5INEA 

BON GHI0TIMNASGH5EITAIKATAZI 

NQ Q?AYTOYTIMA?AIO" AAMO*. 

«I>A PPESBEI? EPATOKAH? 

ON KTH5IPP04 

^'1 K 

Al  '^ 

N 

«(?) 

EA 

EN 

AYTON 

KOTA? 

ANEA(?) 

A«l>0 

iiiKa]<f>6pov rifioATai, a>9 fJi^v rov Kcnh irpdrffiara rh wepl avrbv Svra 
eh aTTOKardarao'iv eXOy on /jLVcurOffaeirai Kora^Ui)^ avrov 
TLfjLOxraL 6 Sa/i09. Hpicfiec^ 'E/)aT0^\?j9 KTi7<rA'7nro9. 

This inscription is incomplete ; and the letters on the left-hand edge 
of the feoe of the block indicate that a part of this column of the inscrip- 
tion was inscribed upon an adjoining block. The letters I and K are 
undoubtedly masons' marks made at about the same time and for the 
same purpose as those on the marble blocks of the plinth of the theatre- 
wall ^." 

^' Break in surface of stone. 

^ [The letters of the inscription itself belong to the later Macedonian period, proba- 
bly the first half of the second century b. c. The lines of the letters run largely in 
curves. A has the curved bar, E the middle bar formed by a dot only, placed at 
some distance from the perpendicular limb ; M and N are quite wide ; 0, 0, fi are 
smaller than the other letters ; P has the upper bar extending beyond the right 
limb which is curved and does not come down to the line ; in the i, the upper and 
lower bars are not horizontal, but curve out above and below ; P is long, and B has 
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No. 2. 

On the marble slab between the two marble bases mentioned above. 

KAAAI5TPAT0? <l>IAOGAAEO? 
PAIAASBA5IAEIArAAAN ISGMIAArENEI0Y?KAIANAPA5rYrMAN 

AYKAIATArKPATION TAIAYTAII50MIAAI 

I^GMIAPArKPATION NEMEAPArKPATION 

rANAOHNAIAPYrMAN NEMEAPArKPATION 

NEMEATYPMAN NEMEAPYrMANKAir ArKPATION 

A«KAAriEIArArKPATION TAIAYTAINEMEAAI 

NAATAAANKAITYrMAN ISOMIATYrMAN 

KAITArKPATION TYOOIPYrMAN 

the lower loop larger than the upper. In a word, the chief characteristics (notably 
of M and N) are those to be seen on the Pugioli vases from Alexandria published in 
Am, Joum, Arch. ( vol. i, pp. 21-22), which seemed to belong to the first half of the third 
century B. c. The flourishes of the pencil or the reed pen found their way into monu- 
mental writing, and a good example of a stage still more elaborate than that of the 
present inscription is the award of the Milesian arbitrators on the basis of the Nike 
statue of Olympia (Dittekberger, S.LG,, No. 240 ; Hicks, Hist. Inacr., No. 200), of 
which I have a squeeze. The date of this falls about 140 B. c, and ours would natu- 
rally come somewhat earlier (^. LowY, InschriJL gr, Bildkauer, No. 272). 

The inscription is a decree of the people in honor of some person or persons 
DOW impossible to determine. The existing fragment resembles a clause in numer- 
ous decrees whereby some honor is conferred on the deserving, and its inscription 
is commanded, in order that it way be generally known that the State rewards ser- 
vices fittingly, and that others may be incited to similar service or benefaction. The 
following from Priene may be cited by way of example : Xya Hh a1 re rifial of 9eBofi4yat 
Aapix9f iv'Kpcaftarrtpcu itriyf icol r»y AWctr ol npocupoififyoi rf t6\€i irap4xf^^o.i Tckf 
X/>€^ay Btupwffiy 5ti i Brj/ULOS rots KaXo7s Koi iyciBois iySpdaty iiria'TaTat xf^'^ay airo8i8<$ya( 
Kara^ias, kyarypdi^ai r69€ rh ^(pitr/jM cts o'rfiKrjy \i0iyrjy koX ar^aou vaph r^v uK6ya, 
Anc Qrh Inacr. BnL Mils., 416. 

It is a noticeable fact that in Athens, where our records are most complete, this 
formula does not occur till about the middle of the fourth century b. c. ; but 
when the fashion is once set it prevails almost immediately and has a long exist- 
ence, together with the other fiourishes of the Hellenistic period. Its phraseology 
IB quite varied, but nowhere have I found anything so extraordinary as in this Siky- 
onian inscription. It runs somewhat in this way : " Decreed by the people] to honor 
so and so, son of Nikaphoros, in order that he who does a service to the State may 
rest aasured that the people will remember to honor him in a manner worthy of 
itself. Ambassadors, Eratokles, Ktesippos." 

Noticeable are, (1) /i^y, aolitarium: (2) rhy . . tyra, ace. where a nom. is to be ex- 
pected — we may compare Xen., Kyrop.y Ii. 1. 5 ; rois*'EXKijyas ohdty irw a-cuph \4yt- 
rax €l IroKTcu: (3) cts kvoKwrAffrwriy ^KOri^ in Poltbios, 1Y. 23. 1 (c»s h.y 4k rod y§yo» 
rdrof Kivi\fiaros tls r^v iacoKardcrraaiy t\By t& icar^ r^y ircJAiy), means to come to a set- 
tled condition. — A. C. M.] 
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PIEIArAAANKAirvrMAN AYKAIA . . T . ANAIS 

KAITArKPATION MPYrMANKAIPArKPATION 

INIA?"rri<u 



r\r\ 



TLaXKicrrparo^; ^CKoOaiXeo^ 

Jlalia^ Bo^rtXeta iraKav, ''laOfua arfevevot/^ KaldvSpa^irvyfii^v 

AvKata TTCuyKpariov, Ta avra ^ladficdSi, 

"laOfiia TToyKpariov, Ne/x-ea Trar/Kparcov, 

Ylavadrjvaia irvyfidv, Ne/ica TraryKpdriov, 

5 ^ifiea irvypAvy 15 Nifiea Trvyfidv xal irarfKpdnov 

^ A<rK\a7rUia irarfxpariov, Ta avra Ne/icaS*, 

Noa *7rdXav Kal irvyfidv "'laOfxia irvyfidv, 

Kol TToyKpdrLOv, UvOoi irvyfidv, 

*Pt€ta irdXav koX iruyfjidv Avxaia [Trv]y[^fjL]dv Sh, 

10 Kol TTar/KpdTLov. .... fca]l irvypAv koI irarfKpdrLOV, 

^* [This is to be read {Boiylas Ttur) [tjcpiro v iirolri<rt . Teisikrates is, no doubt, the papil ' 
of Euthykrates the son of LjsippoH, who was said by Pliny {HUL NaU, xxxiy. 8. 19. 
67) to have approached closer to the art of Ljsippos than did Euthykrates himself. 
His name has been found as artist in an inscription in Thebes and at Oropos (LowY, 
In8chr^.ffr,Bildhauerj 120, 121). The period of his activity lies between 320 and 284 
B. c. (Lowy, 120). His name is always written TeiaikrcUea, even on a base found at 
Albano (Lowy, 478). His son Thoinias appears also on monuments, one from Tana- 
gra, one from Oropos, and a third from Delos (Lowy, 121, 122, 122a). On that from 
Oropos he is denominated a Sikyonian, as his father is named by Pliny. His career 
as artist would fall about the middle of the third century, probably for some years 
both before and after. Xenokrates, a pupil of Euthykrates or of Teisikrates, was 
engaged at Perj^mon on the battle-monuments of Attalos I (b. c. 241-197), and the 
characters of our inscription resemble very closely those there employed, especially 
i* in Lowy, p. 116. The bar of A and the horizontal lines of S are slightly curved ; 
M has its sides nearly or quite perpendicular ; and are somewhat below the 
average size ; P has the upper bar passing beyond the uprights, left and right. On 
the whole, the letters are quite regular and handsome without affectation. The iden- 
tification of the artist's name among these broken letters is of interest in many ways. 
It gives a fixed date for the inscription ; and, as an artist would not have signed a 
memorial bearing an inscription merely, we may conclude, that a statue of the athlete 
formed part of the monument ; furthermore, that a monument of this kind would not 
have been torn down and used to construct the wall in the theatre, unless some dis- 
aster had befallen it. We know of no occasion for thb in the history of Sikyon from 
this time on, unless the statue was carried off by the Romans among the numerous 
art-treasures which they conveyed to Borne, or the monument was destroyed in the 
great earthquake which visited the city, probably in the reign of Tiberius. Hence it 
may be said, again, that the wall A was not constructed till many years after Greece 
was reduced to a Boman province, and perhaps not till after the beginning of our 
era. — ^A. C. M.] 
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Tranalaium, — " Kallistratos^ son of Philothales, in the contests of 
boys was victorious at the Basileia in wrestling ; at the Lykaia in the 
pankration ; at the Isthmian games in the pankration ; at the Pana- 
thenaia in boxing ; at the Nemean games in boxing ; at the Asklepieia 
in the pankration ; at the Na'ia in wrestling, boxing, and the pankra- 
tion; at the Rhieia in wrestling, boxing, and the pankration. At 
the Isthmian games he was victorious in boxing over both youths and 
men, at the same Isthmian festival ; at the Nemean games in the 
pankration ; at the Nemean games in the pankration ; at the Nemean 
games in boxing and the pankration, at the same Nemean festival ; at 
the Isthmian games in boxing ; at the P}i;hian games in boxing ; at the 
Lykaia twice in wrestling ; .... in boxing and the pankration." 

Comment, — Nothing is known of Kallistratos, of whose athletic vic- 
tories the above inscription is a record. An inscription of similar 
character is found in (7.7. G., i, 1515. The games mentioned in both 
inscriptions are much the same. 

1 . ^aaiKeta, These games are mentioned in CI, G., i, 1 51 6. B5ckh 
remarks : Basilia avmiLebadeae acta, eadem quae Trophonia; sed etiam 
inEuboea celebraia Basilia ease monui ad Pindar, The inscription at 
Sikyon probably refers to the festival at Lebadeia. 

6. ^AaKXawieia probably refers to the games at Epidauros. 

7. Noa. These games are mentioned in CI, (?., ii, 2908. The fol- 
lowing note is given : Noa awrU i^dia 8, Naa, Jovi Naio acta, Demosth. 
Cord, MM, p, 631 y ed, Rdske, According to Strabo, Zeus was called 
Nato9 owing to the moisture about Dodona, Schol, 11,, xvi. 233. 
Welcker, GrieGh, Gbtterlehre, i. 203. Cf, CLA,, n, 1318, 1319. 

9. ^Vieia were games celebrated at 'Viov, Cf, Plut., Sept, aapp, conv,, 
c. 19 : iTirf)(av€ Se AoKpol<: r/ t&v ^VioDV KaOearSxra Ovaia koX iravi]- 
yvpi^, fjv a^ovaiv en vvv irepLi\>av&s irepX rov roirov eKCLVOv, 

12 and 16. ^ladfiidSi and ^cfiedBi are nominal adjectives with iopry 
understood. Pindar uses both 'lo-^/ita? (I. 8. 5) and Ne/tea? (N. 3. 
4). We find the former in Thoukydides also (viii. 9).^* 

^ [Kallistratos has gained a victorj among the beardless youths, the class inter- 
mediate between boys and men, and among the men at the same festival. The mind 
natorally reverts first to that disputed passage of Pindab, OL ix. 89, relating to Ephar- 
mostos at Marathon {cvKaBtls kytvilotVy iiivev &y&ya xp^a^vripwy), BocKH, in his note 
on the passage, says that Epharmostos must have just arrived at manhood, and could 
not have contended as a youth among the men ; for, if he had been a youth in fact, 
it is not probable that he would have been permitted to enter the contest with the 
men. But Bockh was wrong. The Scholiast did not have Bockh's objection in mind, 
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18. Jlvdol, not HvOut, becaose the Sikyonians celebrated a TlvOui 
at home. 

19. AvKcua are the games in honor of the Lykaian Zeus. 

W. J. MCMUBTRY. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 

On December 5, 1887, I went down from Athens to Basilik6 to 
continue the work on the theatre of Sikyon, to which duty I had been 
detailed by Professor Merriam. The next day, a small beginning was 
made, trouble being experienced both in securing workmen and fit)m 
a heavy rain. From December 7, however, the work was pushed 
vigorously, through the generous assistance of the demarch of Sikyon. 
Our efforts were directed chiefly toward clearing away the very heavy 
deposit of earth in the irdpoSoi and the orchestra. A trench cut toward 
the K. E. from the wall E sevealed nothing more than a sort of floor 
of cement, the terracotta pipes of a drain, and a few copper coins of 
no value. 

On December 9, the first object of art was found, about 1 m. s. E. 
of the middle of kk. This was a marble right hand, somewhat above 
life-size, grasping what might be the hilt of a sword. It evidently 
belonged to an excellent piece of sculpture, the veining on the back of 
the hand in particular being executed with much skill. On the next 
day, at a point 3.30 metres from the outer angle of the s. e. doorway 
in the wall A in the direction and at about the original level of the 
orchestra, a fine marble head was discovered. 

From this date till December 23, the dig^ng continued rather mono- 
tonously. The deep strata of earth were gradually removed from the 
orchestra and the wdpoSoi, while the clearing out of the large square 

and Pausakias tells us distinctly of an Artemidoros of Tralleis who, at the same games 
in Smyrna, won the victory among the boys, the beardless youths and the men {Kfwr^irai 
irayKpaTid^ovra iirX inUpas rt}; ahr^s ro{fS re ^| *0\vft.irias iafrayc»yt(rrdsf icoi M roTs waifflr 
ots iiyeytlous KaXovciy Kot rplra 8^ 8ti Hpia-roy ^y r&y kyZpw : VI. 14. 3). EUSEBIOS, too, 
mentions the case of Stratonikos the Alexandrian, who won four crowns at Nemea on 
the same day among the boys and beardless youths {hs Nc/ac^ rp ahrfj i^M^f>? iro/Scvr naJL 
irytveluy rifraapas art^iiyous tffxfv ' Chron, HisL, I. p. 238, Migne) ; and that of Pytha- 
goras the Samian, who was rejected from the youths and laughed at as too effeminate, 
but who entered the lists with the men and Yanquished all in succession {iicKptB^U 
9al9vy mryfi^Vf koI &s OrjKvs j(^tva(6fifyos, irpofihs ets rovs Avdpof , iwomcu i^yjs Mmict I 
Chr<m,HiH,, i. p. 227, Migne).— A. C. M.] 
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chamber M, which had not been completed before, was begun. On 
the afternoon of December 23, appeared a most welcome supplement 
to the head found on the 9th, which had meanwhile been removed to 
Athens by Mr. Kabbadias : this was a fine male torso of white marble, 
discovered about 0.60 m. below what was apparently the original level 
of the Greek orchestra, 3.50 m. out from a point 2.27 m. south of the 
middle of the marble surbase of A. The fragment was removed to 
Ki&to, whence it was subsequently transported to Athens, After it 
had been deposited in the Central Museum, Mr. Kabbadias, in the 
presence of Professor Merriam and myself, placed the previously dis- 
covered head upon the broken neck ; and, although a considerable frag- 
ment on the left side of the throat was lost, the remaining portions of 
the two sur&ces, on the back and on the right side of the neck, coin- 
cided with perfect exactness, proving that the connection of head and 
torso as portions of the same statue did not admit of question. 

The remainder of our work in the theatre did not result in the dis- 
covery of other artistic treasures. A trench run s. E. from the chamber 
M disclosed nothing but a drain, apparently of Eoman construction ; 
and our work was brought to an end on December 30. An intended 
resumption of work in the spring was found impracticable, desirable 
as it would have been for the solution of some interesting problems in 
regard to the original structure and arrangement of the theatre. 

To this brief chronicle belongs some account of certain minor exca- 
vations. On December 14-17, 1 made several attempts to imcover 
ancient tombs at various points in the immediate vicinity of Basilik6. 
The remains of such tombs certainly exist on the slope of the plateau 
toward the Asopos, south of Basilik6, and at the foot of an odd-looking 
conical hilP s. E. of the last-mentioned point and dose to the bank of 
the river. Tombs are also present on the slope of the plateau above 
the village of Motilki, which lies on the edge of the plain, N. of Basilik6 
and near the Hordfu Trj<; A^^o/Sa? CEKurcfov), as well as on the 
declivity toward this river, N. of the theatre and N. w. of Basilik6. 
The most interesting of the tombs on the ancient site are those above 
and below the fountain called Mcfcpi) Bpvai^ (probably the ancient 

^ The opinion has been, I belieye, entertained, that this hill is artificial : an ex- 
amination of the entire circuit of the old site has convinced me that this is not the 
case. Other similar hills are observable toward the s. w. near the Asopos, the hard 
day soil naturall/ assuming shapes which appear as if artificial. 
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liTa^ova-a^, the northenimofit fountain of Basilik6, situated north of 
the village in the gorge through which passes the ordinary road from 
Motilki. Our attempts^ however, which could not be pushed so vigor- 
ously as to interfere with; our main work at the theatre, resulted in 
nothing beyond confirmiog the opinion of my workmen : ^Tirdpxow 
Tdipoc, aXX' elvaL okoi dvoiyfiivoi I " There are graves, but all have 
been opened." I made other attempts on January 4, 1888, at a point 
north of and below the Mi^fcpv Bpucrt?, and on the following day on 
the plain toward Kidto, where some Christian tombs, containing terra- 
cotta bowls, dc,y of small interest, were the only reward of some hours 
of work in a bleak and piercing north wind. 

Returning now to the theatre, I will endeavor to state, as exactly as 
possible, what addition^were made to our knowledge of its construction 
and arrai^gement by the >(^cavations of this second season. 

In the orchestra, as already stated, we removed the heavy deposit 
of earth, down to what seemed to be the original Kovitrrpay which, like 
that in the theatre of Epidauros, consisted simply of stamped earth. 
The hard, whitish clay soil of Sikyon lent itself readily to this use. 
This was probably the original condition of the entire orchestra; but 
at some subsequent period, most likely during the Roman domination, 
an alteration was made in the space between kk and A. Here the 
soil, differing from that on the other side of kk in being of a mixed 
character and not the whitish clay, was removed, in the spaces indicated 
on the plan as Z^, to a depth of some 0.60 m. below the appsCrent 
original orchestra-level. It was in this space on the east side that the 
head and torso of the marble statue were found. Between these spaces 
and the marble surbase before -4, was found what seemed to be a 
pavement of rough mosaic-work. The conjecture may be hazarded, 
that the so-called drain i^ is to be dated with the ancient hollowing 
out of this part of the orchestra. Between the double line of stones 
forming kk, were found fragments of poros columns, and an irregu- 
larly-shaped block of marble 0.75 m. in length. 

^ This fountain is at present ooncealed by a Turkish wall, but the dropping can 
be heard through a small square aperture in the wall. Lapse of time may easilj 
have wrought changes in the conspicuousness of this fountain, aside from its artificial 
concealment. Bangab^, cited by Meliar&kes {Tt<aypa/^ia 'Apyo\i9os jcol KopiyBtas, 
p. 117), seems wrong in identifying JirdCowra with the Tpay^ Bpiffis, if that is taken 
as the name of the southern fountain. 
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A small rough drain (?), to the west of and nearly parallel with hky 
runs at a distance of 2 m. to 2.60 m. firom it. It is 0.35 m. wide, 
formed, like kk, of a double line of stones, and runs across the orches- 
tra from the large square stone (indicated at Xon the plan) to a simi- 
lar stone on the other side. Its greatest distance from kk is at the 
extremities. A marble basis, 2?^, was discovered on the second day 
of our excavations. Its dimensions are : length, 0.82 m. ; breadth, 
0.75 m. ; thickness, 0.21 m. In the upper surface is a hollow, 0.63 m. 
by 0.135 m., with a depth of 0.07 m. This block, which is appar- 
ently in sitUy probably served as the base for a statue, but whether for 
the statue discovered by us cannot be determined. 

We now come to the irdpohov {K and i), of which that toward the 
8. E. (z) is the better preserved. This is at its entrance rock-cut, the 
native rock outside it being graded down, and the point where the 
irdpoSo^ proper b^ins being marked by a sharp downward cut. The 
sill thus formed, which is indicated on the PLAN, is about 0.25 m. high. 
"Within this there are remains of door-posts, that at the right hand 
upon entering being almost destroyed, but that on the left, against the 
apoXrjfifiay^ rising to a height of 1.35 m. with a thickness of 0.42 m. 
The distance from its inner angle at the base to the point at which the 
dvaXTjfifui meets the orchestra is, as accurately as the measurement 
could be made, 10.77 m. This door-post (a on the plan), above which 
the artificial portion of the dvaXrjfifia now rises only 0.65 m., seems to 
have been altered, presumably in Eoman times ; for its original thick- 
ness is increased by the adjunction to it, on the outer side with a mortar- 
joint, of a piece, which, to judge from the moulding on the face toward 
the orchestra, might have formed part of a cornice. The dvaXTjfifia 
is here very handsome, being built of large blocks of the native stone, 
most careftiUy set and with beveled joints. This 7rapoSo9, of which 
the floor, after passing the rock-cut entrance, seems to have been of 
cement or concrete, slopes downward toward the orchestra, the fall 
from the sill to the point where the dvdXrjfifia meets the orchestra be- 
ing about 0.50 m. — ^the height of one course of stone in the dvdXrjfifia. 
The width of the irdpoho^y taken at a point just within the line of the 
door-posts, is about 3.35 m., and from the basis 2^ before mentioned to 
the dvd\7)fifia 3.50 m. Traces of stucco appear on the rock-cut wall 

* Cf. MuLLER, Lehrbuck der griechischen Buhnenalterthumerf p. 64, and Notes 6, 8, 
ad loc. 
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on the side opposite the avdXijfifui, both in this TrdpoSo^ and in that 
opposite. 

At the entranoe of the N. w. 7rdpoSo<; (i) also, we find a door-post 
about 1.50 m. in height, cut out of the solid rock which here forms the 
dvd\r)fjLfjLa, though the latter is constructed of masonry near the orches- 
tra. From the door-post to the point where the dvdXrjfifia of that side 
meets the orchestra the distance is, roughly, 10.85 m., or approximately 
the same as at the s. e. irdpoZo^, The very ruinous state of this 7rdpoSo<; 
prevented the taking of further dimensions, except the breadth near 
the entrance, 3.40 m. It may be said, however, that it seems doubtftd 
whether the dvdXrf/ifui here was ever of so handsome workmanship 
as in the other parodos, which seems to have been the principal entrance 
for the townspeople. 

Between the s. e. irdpoho^ and the square chamber (3f), there are two 
rock-cut ramps* (Fand W) leading up from the rock-cut entrance- 
way outside the TrdpoBo^, one to the scene-structure of the Greek period, 
the other to the Roman. The wall which separates them was stuccoed 
on the side toward the irdpoBo^;. The inner ramp (V) is somewhat 
lower than the other (perhaps as much as 0.20m.), and, in its present 
condition at least, appears to have been more carefully finished. It 
ends at the top of the rock in which it is cut, which here seems much 
weatherworn. Its width is 1.80 m. at a point about 0.90 m. up from 
the line of the sill of the irdpoSo^ ; and 2.14 m. at a point some 5.50 m. 
up toward the a-Kr^vri from the same line, at which point the cutting 
of the ramp, as now existing, ends. The highest part of this ramp 
is at least 2 m. above the corresponding point of the irdpoho^. 

The outer ramp (TT) was apparently separated from the large s. B. 
chamber {m) by a wall, whether entirely of the native rock subse- 
quently destroyed, or constructed in part of masonry, cannot now be 
determined. It is certain that the native rock rises at least a little 
higher than the ramp at this part, the width of the ridge of demarca- 
tion being about 0.88 m. The width of the ramp itself is 1.30 m., and 
that of the rock-cut wall separating it from the inner ramp, about 0.80 m. 

On the other side of the aic7}vri the shattered condition of the rock 
precludes study. The outer ramp (i) is well preserved, being deeply 
cut in the solid rock. Its width is 1.55 m. at the entrance, and 1.45m. 

^ Perhaps to be designated as &i/» ire(po8ot? Cf. Muller, <yp. eit,, p. 58. The thea- 
tre at EpidaoroB had a ramp on each side. 
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near the point where it ends above (as indicated on the plan). It 
thus does not coincide exactly in dimensions with W. The width of 
the wall dividing this from the inner ramp is from 0.50 m. to 0.60 m. 

In regard to the large 8. E. chamber (Af ), which is now fully exca- 
vated, a few details may be added to the results obtained by the former 
investigations. Around the interior walls of this chamber, there is a 
continuous rock-cutting in the form of a bench or seat, broken only by 
the doorway of the chamber. The width of this bench is about 0.45 m., 
and its height from the floor about 0.40 m. It was coated with stucco. 
At the doorway of the chamber there is a low step ; and in the centre 
of the chamber we found what appeared to be the base of a pillar or 
roof-support of poros. A considerable quantity of broken roofing-tiles 
was found within the chamber. The largest of these measures 0.41 5 m. 
by 0.46 m., the length having been originally greater. With these 
tiles were found a small figurine of a cock, in terracotta, one or two 
common terracotta lamps, and some other msignificant objects. 

In the course of the work on the theatre, some thirty-five copper 
coins were found, most of them in exceedingly bad preservation. Of 
these, several are unmistakably Sikyonian. They were found chiefly 
in the irdpoSoi. 

A few remarks must be added with respect to the so-called inrovofio^, 
assumed above to be a portion of the central drain of the orchestra 
extending transversely under the entire Graeoo-Roman aicrivri from 
A to E? In the course of the work, I had one of the massive cover- 
stones of this cavity removed (at h in the plan), and found a deep 
channel, 0.65 m. wide, partly cut in the solid rock and partly built up. 
It was unobstructed for a considerable distance, so that a man could 
easily make his way in it about as fiir as the wall Ej where it was 
closed by the solid rock. Its depth was somewhat over a meter. 
There was a deposit of earth in the bottom which has been but in part 
removed. The depth of the cutting is certainly over 2 m. Two 
fragments of poros columns, which lay in front of ^ (at /8 in the 
plan), were rolled away, and some earth removed from beneath them. 
Here, as was noted at the time, the inrovofio^ appeared clogged with 
earth, and the exact manner of its connection with the orchestra-drain 
did not appear. At y (between A and B), some digging revealed 

* [This has been designated, on the pTjAX, as Roman, but it must belong to the 
same period as the conduit surrounding the orchestra. — A. C. M.] 
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a block of stone, shaped like a double step^ and apparently having 
some connection with the inr6vofio<;. 

The exact extent and depth of this mteresting cattmg, and ite us^ 
whether it served as reservoir, drain, or for some other purpose — ^have 
not been definitely determined. Indeed, this must be left, for the pres- 
ent, among several other unexplained problems of the theatre, which we 
had intended to solve but were, to our regret, pi^e vented &om taking up. 

MOBTIMER LaMSON EaBLE. 



A 8IKY0NIAN STATUE. 

[Plate IH.] 

Of the mutilated marble statue found at Sikyon, as stated in the 
preceding article/ some mention has already been made in archae- 
ological publications;^ but no exhaustive discussion has appeared 
of the qualities of the work and the interesting questions which it 
suggests.' 

The statue* represents a nude youth resting upon the left 1^ and with 
the back of tfie left hand upon the hip. A considerable portion of the 
bent left arm is missing. It was carved from a separate piece of marble, 
and waA attached by metal pins, as is evident from the seven holes, with 
the trace of an eighth, which appear in the vertically cut sur&oe to which 
it was secured. About this arm a himation is draped, and it falls, from a 
point just below the shoulder, in straight folds, with a gradual increase 
of ftillness as it descends. Doubtless it originally reached the base 
of the statue and served as a support. As such, it is well motived ; for 
the sharpness of the folds shows that the fabric is of comparatively light 
texture, as can be gathered also from the manner in which it is held, the 
hand upon the hip supporting easily the bulk of the weight without the 
appearance, between wrist and arm-pit, of a brooch or clasp to help 

^ SuppletMrUary Report of the Excavations (pp. 20-21). 

* Seventh Annual Report Am. School^ p. 46 (Merriam), with a cat from Scribnei^s 
Magazincy 1888; «7oum. HeU. Studies, 1888, p. 130 (Harbison). 

' The plate which accompanies this article is made from an indifferent photograph 
by Panagopoulos of Athens, to which, with another similar one from a different point 
of Tiew and a third photograph of the head, I have been limited in the preparation 
of this paper. The lack of a cast has necessarily left much to be desired. 

* The dimensions of the statue in its present condition are as follows : length of 
face, from roots of hair to end of chin, 0.16 m. ; breadth of face, 0.11 m. ; measure 
over face from ear to ear, 0.21 m. ; height of forehead, 0.06 m. j length of nose, about 
0.055 m. ; length of eye, 0.03 m. ; of mouth, 0.035 m. ; distance of nose fr^m ear, 
0.08 m. ; tip of lobe of ear below plane of outer angle of eye, 0.03 m. ; measure 
around chin and crown of head, 0.67 m. ; around head above curls, 0.56 m. ; over 
breast from arm-pit to arm-pit, 0.34 m. ; from throat to navel, 0.33 m. ; from navel 
to pubes, 0.12 m. ; between hips, 0.26 m. ; around waist, 0.71 m. ; from shoulder to 
shoulder, 0.35 m. ; from back of neck to small of back, 0.40 m. ; across back from 
arm-pit to arm-pit, 0.34 m. 

27 
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hold it^ such as we find elsewhere in a somewhat siinilar conception.* 
Thus, the garment was practically a support, artistically a graceM 
relief to the nude figure. The statue is still fiirther mutilated by the 
loss of the right arm from a little below the shoulder, the greater por- 
tion of the right leg, and somewhat less of the left, with the contiguous 
drapery. The Tneimbrum virile^ which was not, as very commonly,* 
carved separately and set in, is broken off; a considerable portion of 
the left side of the throat is missing, rendering restoration here neces- 
sary ; and the nose is somewhat mutilated, as well as the curls. The 
head was broken into three large pieces,^ which were still in contact 
The greatest break comes just above the forehead, on the right side of 
the head, and may be distinguished in the photograph. The right arm 
was extended, as is shown by the direction of the remaining portion ; 
the motive of this will be considered later in connection with the iden- 
tification of the statue. The pupils of the eyes were not plastically 
indicated, but were painted red, and traces of the yellow coloring of 
the hair were plainly visible just after the unedrthing of the head. 

The surface of the marble — ^the provenience of which I am unable to 
state — ^is somewhat corroded ; but the fine Greek workmanship remains 
plainly evident, and the finish was most careful in all parts of the 
statue except the hair, of which more below. 

The following questions naturally suggest themselves with reference 
to our statue : jirsty whether it represents a god or a man ; second^ if the 
former, what god is represented ; thirdy what motives known to the 
history of Greek sculpture does the work embody ; fourth^ to what age 
of Greek sculpture is it to be referred, to what school, and, perchance, 
to what artist. 

As regai'ds the first question, there can scarcely be a doubt that we 

^ Cf, Hermes in Berlin {Veneichnisa der ant. Skulpturen, No. 196) ; brooch on left 
shoulder, left hand extended, garment (chlamys) falling around and below left arm ; 
Hermes on Ephesian eolumna cadoUa (Fs.-Wolt., 1242-3, Ovebbeck, Pfos^CS) ii, 
p. 97) ; sequel to preceding motive, chlamys has slipped from shoulder bringing 
brooch in bend of left arm (left hand on hip). In connection with this last figure, 
it may be mentioned that, in attitude, it corresponds very closely with the figure of 
an athlete in an Attic relief of the fourth cent. B. c. figured in the Anndi^ 1862, Uxv. 
d!agg. M (text by Michaelis, ib. pp. 208-16). 

•Cy. Berlin originals, FcraetcAn., Nos. 258, 259 (Satyrs of " Periboetos '* type), 
Fb.-Wolt., No. 1578 (Eros of Centooelle), eU. 

^ Two small fragments filling fractures in the curls were also found: now probably 
lost. 
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have before us the statue of a god. A consideration of the whole form 
' and character of the work precludes the supposition that the artist was 
elaborating portraiture of any sort. There are no features of actual 
human personality ; on the contrary, the whole is pervaded with the 
spirit of ideality. Nor can it be considered an idealized athlete or ephebe 
portrait; for neither is the muscular development such as to warrant 
this opinion, nor is the pose that of an athlete ; one of the most char- 
acteristic features — ^though not adequately rendered in the photograph 
— ^is a plump fullness and a heavy sensuous droop about the region of 
the loins that show a far diflPerent character. The body is languid, 
and fer more suggestive of soft, seductive ease than of the palma no- 
hilis; in fact, I can find no better expression of the whole spirit and 
character of the body than the admirable words in which Overbeck' 
describes the Praxitelean satyr-type : Zu ringen und zu kdmpfen oder 
sdbBt zu dnem eilenden Botengange vmrde dieser Satyrkorper nickt tavr 
geity fur ihn passt nw das freie Umheratreifen, ein Tainz mit den 
Nymphen oder dieae behabige Ruhe, die wir vor uns aehn und welche ihn 
von oben bis unlen durdhdringt v/nd aetbd fur den Arm auf die Hufie 
einen Stubspunkt suchen Idast. Attention should also here be called 
to the fullness of the breasts and the distinctly feminine form of the 
shoulders, to which further reference will be made. It is not, however, 
to be assumed, from the implied comparison with the Praxitelean satyr, 
that we have before us a type intermediate between god and man. The 
expression of the features, though sensuous, is yet lofty and ideal: It is 
plain, then, that it is the statue of a god ; and let us attempt to answer 
the question. What god is represented ? 

The opinion that we have here a Dionysos was broached in the first 
instance by M. Kabbadias ; indeed, he made his assumption before 
it had been demonstrated that head and torso were parts of the same 
statue. To this he appears to have been led by a certain likeness to 
the so-called Ariadne head.^ It seems proper to refer here to this des- 
ignation, inasmuch as it was made public at the time in the daily 'E.^ 
fiepi^ of Athens, and was followed in a brief report on the excavations 
at Sikyon, published in the New York Evening Post in 1 888. It is also 
accepted as probable by Miss Harrison,^^ while Professor Merriam ^^ left 
the question an open one by describing the statue simply as ''a naked 

•Pfflwft'ifeW, n, p. 42. 'See Fb.-Wolt., No. 1490, for data in regard to this head. 
^ Jottm. HdL Stud., iU wipra, ^^ Seventh Ann. Report Am. School, ut nipra. 
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male figure of pronounced feminine type." Allowing this assumption 
to rest for the present, let us seek to gain firmer ground by a process of 
elimination. Considerable stress should be laid upon the feminine forms 
of our statue, particularly the breasts and the shoulders. Such shoul- 
ders appear in statues of Apollo, Dionysos, Eros, and (rarely) Hermes." 
An identification with Hermes is to be excluded, inasmuch as there is 
not a hint of the swift messenger of the gods, nothing of the lightness 
and lithe ephebic or mellephebic vigor which characterizes the youthful 
Hermes type. Eros also must be stricken from the list ; for there is 
in our statue no trace of wings, which are required in an Eros," to say 
nothing of the greater boyishness of most of the types of Eros. 

We have then to decide between Apollo and Dionysos — ^a task by 
no means easy. The statues of the youthful Apollo exhibit a boy of 
graceful and agile form, with an inherent capacity for action, as in the 
Sauroktonos." On the contrary, we find in our statue an inertia, a 
fleshiness about the body, not marked enough to be in any wise gross, 
and yet plainly and skilfully suggested. We have this much, then, to 
urge in favor of the identification with Dionysos; and we can find still 
ftirther support for it. The statue was found in the theatre, which 
was consecrated to Dionysos, who had moreover at Sikyon a temple in 

" Cf, the Florence slatue (Fb.-Wolt., No. 1534). I am unable at present to give 
another instance. Even in this figure there is a plump firmness about the shoulders 
distinctly at yariance with our statue. 

^ On this question, see Fubtwangler {ap, Koscher, art. Ero9^ p. 1350) : Von Arifang 
an ersehevnt Eroa cds Knc^ oder MeUepJiebe gtbildet und mil Flugdn ausgeriiateL Par- 
ticularly also the following : Ung^ugeUe Bildung des Eros ist nirgends als beabsichHgtf 
sondem nur aus Nackldssigkeit erstanden und zuHir namentiich in gpdtromigcher Zeit xu 
honsUdierenf too man die FHigd bei bekannien Tgpen euweilen awch an Statuen aus Be- 
quemlichkeU ioeglUaa {I. c, p. 1369). We have, of course, in the present instance noth- 
ing either nachlamg or vpalromiach ; as wingless, may be mentioned the St. Peters- 
burg torso (Fb.-W., 217), a replica of the same original as the Sparta torso (FB.-W., 
No. 218), which latter shows evident traces of wings. Cf. also the wingless group in 
Berlin ( Verz. 150) to which the designation Eros und Psyche (?) is given and favored, 
obwohl doA ubrigens nicht gerade unerldssliche Abzeidien der Flugd den FigurenfehlL 

^* Cf. Baumeisteb, DenkmSLy s. v., ApoUon, p. 95 sqq. ; especially p. 98, where we 
read : Die grosae Menge der sonst erhaUenen ApoUojistatuen geben den Charakler wieder, 
toeleken Praxitdes seinem SaurokUmos avfgeprdgt haUe: emes^hd)en von scManker Bildung^ 
Kraft und ZariheU der Qlieder vereinigend, swischen Hermes und Dionysos die MvUe hal- 
tend. Of. the remark uf Fubtwangler (ap. Roscher, p. 467) : Die Korperformen 
[des ApoU] sind regdmdssig sehrjugendlieh und weich, oft denen des Dionysos sich nahemd. 
I am well aware that it is frequently difiicult to distinguish mutilated statues of Dio- 
nysos from those of Apollo, and the attempted restorations are frequently dubious : 
^. Brunk, BesehreUt. der Olyptothekj Nos. 97, 103. Examples might be multiplied. 
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the immediate vicinity — fjuera to Oiarpov, in the words of Pausanias. 
This argument^ while of some value as corroborative testimony, is 
worth but little per se, for we find a statue of Apollo in the great 
theatre of Dionysos at Athens.** 

But it may here be urged, in favor of the identification as Apollo, 
that the &ce of our statue has an expression too lofty and intellectual 
for the youthful Dionysos. This objection may be satisfactorily 
answered, if we consider on what it chiefly rests, namely, the high 
forehead. For the mouth, though not broad as in Satyr-&ces, will be 
found full and sensuous, while the cheeks and chin sink so softly into 
the unusually fuU throat that the uncommon heaviness here strikes 
one immediately when the statue is viewed in profile. Furthermore, 
a high forehead is precisely what we find in Seilenoi and Satyrs;" and 
the apparent lowness of the brow in many statues of Dionysos is due 
to the arrangement of the hair or to the head-band across the upper 
part of the Forehead, while the height of forehead is noticeable only 
in those statues of Apollo which exhibit some such arrangement of 
hair about the fece as in our figure." We have, also, a noteworthy 
instance of a sweet femininity and qiiite as much intellectuality in a 
head in the Berlin Museum,*^ which was at first, like the Sikyonian, 
assumed to be that of a female, but has been unhesitatingly declared 
to be a Dionysos by an authority so competent as Furtwangler. 

We have next to consider what Greek sculptural motives the statue 
embodies : (1) the general pose of the body and 1^ ; (2) the evident 

^ Qf.on this subject Schbeibeb {Mittheilungen Athen^f JX, p. 248), whose argaments 
against Waldstein's athlete hypothesis seem conyincing. He would make the familiar 
Athenian figure an original by Kallimachos the Korarri^lTtxi'os, The statue, accord- 
ing to him, is that of Apollo Daphnephoros, the chair of whose priest we find in the 
theatre: i^.utmprcL. 

'* (y, the iaroffKoiTf^wv (Fr.-W., No. 1429). The comparison of Sokrates with his 
high forehead to a Seilenos is well known. 

^^ Cf. the so-called Ariadne head (Fr.-W., No. 1490). Many statues of Dionysos 
have low brows, but the same is true of heads of Apollo: ^. the Belvedere and Apol- 
lino, with the high forehead (fourth-century type), with Fb.-Wolt., Nos. 222-4. 

"Fcrsr., No. 118; Fuktwanolisb, Savmlung Sabourofff Tafd xxm. O^nden fu 
Alhen beim Lykabettoa. ' Hohe 0,24. OesUhtsldnge 0,12.— Pente^ueAer Marmor (Fubt- 
WANOLER, /. c. Note 1 Under text). The marked femininity of the face, the sweet- 
ness of expression and the high forehead are points of comparison with our statue 
which at once struck me. Wir haben hier, says Furtwangler, einen gcma unverBehrienf 
eiwaa unUrlebensgrossen Diony908kopf vor uiu, der aua einem ailidehen Atelier der 2jeU de» 
PraxUeUa selbst UammL 
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motive of the left arm ; (3) the probable motive of the lost right arm ; 
(4) the head and arrangement of hair. 

As regards tlie pose, we observe that the weight of the body reste 
on the left leg, and tliat there is a corresponding graceful sway in the 
hips and loins. As is admitted, on the testimony of Pliny ** and the 
evidence of replicas of the Doryphoros and other statues, Polykleitos 
was the first to introduce into Greek sculpture the distinction which is 
well described by the German terms Standbein and Spielbdn — ^the 1^ 
on which the weight of the body rests and that which is fiee to pose 
in any one of several graceful attitudes. Praxiteles added a graceftd 
sweep and curve of the body, giving to it, as a whole, a sort of S-shape. 
This is admirably exemplified in the Olympian Hermes. The Prax- 
itelean type is at once evident in our Sikyonian statue, and that, too, 
not as a novelty but as part of the common stock of artistic tradition. 

Concerning the left arm there are several points to consider. The 
left hand supported on the hip is noted as a favorite motive with Prax- 
iteles, though it may have had an earlier origin. It is easily demon- 
strable that the resting of the left hand on the hip may be so motived 
as to express more than one artistic idea. Let us take, for example, a 
satyr-statue of the Periboetos tj^ {e. ^., Berlin originals Nos. 258, 
259; Overbeck, Pla8tik^^\ ii, p. 41). Here we see the back of the 
left hand resting softly against the side, rather below the hip : this, 
together with the graceful and delicate pose of the whole figure, may 
fairly be considered as the fully developed Praxitelean motive. This 
is essentially the position of the hand in our Sikyonian statue, though 
here there is a fuller and firmer resting of the back of the hand against 
the side, which, in a draped statue of an elderly man, would give 
an air of dignified composure. If the motive were that in which 
the back of the hand is turned outward and the knuckles rest finnly 
against the side, there would be a greater sturdiness, a certain holding 
of force in reserve, particularly when accompanied by a firmer pose 
of the whole body.* The same may be said of the position of the 

^H,N.f xxxrv. 66; ^. Overbeck, Sekr^guelUn, No. 967. 

"'It is instructive to observe the effect of the supporting of the right hand upon 
the side (in the instance about to be cited, fingers outward in plain view, thumb be- 
hind) in the figure of Pelops from the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Oljm- 
pia. Cf, Fr.-W., p. 125 : Nichi ohne Absicht scheint fur ihn der Kunsder die Bdbatbe- 
wusaUjfast troUdge HaUung gewdhlt su hahen: den Kopf etwas zuruckgeworfetif die Hand 
in die Seile gesiemmty steht er seines Sieges bewusst da, A somewhat similar attitude in a 
nude Poseidon statuette is described (Fb.-W., No. 1763) as mehr energisch als stok. 
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hand with the fingers extended forward, the thumb behind, to us per- 
haps the most common and natural of these attitudes. 

It is essential here to give in historical sequence a brief list of in- 
stances of the left hand supported against the side more or less in the 
manner of the Sikyonian statue. From the Parthenon we have the 
following : (1) Standing semi-draped male figure on w. frieze (Mi- 
chaelis, 9. 1. 1) ; in which the left hand rests rather below and somewhat 
behind hip : cf, Carrey's drawing ap, Michaelis. (2) Standing male 
figure on E. frieze (Michaelis, 14. m, 19), back of left hand on hip, 
staff under right arm, also draped. Together with these may be 
grouped a number of Attic reliefs in which the traces of Pheidian 
art are evident. I give the numbering of the casts ap, Friederichs- 
Wolters. (3) Standing figure of Asklepios (Fr.-W., No. 1070), the 
fitmiliar draped type resting on staff with left hand concealed in gar- 
ment and supported on hip. Such figures have a close likeness to 
that cited above from the E. firieze of the Parthenon.** As Overbeck 
(Pla8tik^^\ I, pp. 274, 279) has no hesitation in deriving the seated 
statues of Asklepios (cult-statues), whether through Alkamenes or Ko- 
lotes, from the Zeus of Pheidias; so we may claim the standing figures 
of Asklepios on the reUe& as Attic and Pheidian, in view particularly of 
the Parthenon figure alluded to above. Similar figures are Fr-Wolt., 
Nos. 1085, 1196. Itisnotalwayspossibletodeterminewhethertheback 
of the hand rests on the hip or whether the doubled hand holding a por- 
tion of the robe rests the knuckles upon the hip. This latter posture in 
connection with a more erect position of body, necessitating the firmer 
holding of the robe, is expressive of sturdier dignity. This position 
of the hand we have clearly in the Berlin statue V€rzeich.y No. 71, and 
apparently in the fine statue of Sophokles in the Lateran (Fr.-Wolt., 
No. 1307). For left hand on hip, c/., also, Fr.-Wolt., Nos. 1085, 1147, 
1150, 1151, 1161, 1195, 1196, 1445. To these should be added, as 
Praxitelean, the Periboetos satyrs (e. g.^ Berlin Verz,, Nos. 258, 259); 
the Hermes of the columna caelata (Overbeck, Plastik,^^^ n, 97 ; Fr.- 
Wolt., No. 1242-3) ; an athlete in an Athenian relief previously cited 
{Annaliy 1862, tavy M). An archaistic Hermes on the " Altar of the 
Twelve Gods" in the Louvre (Fr.-Wolt., No. 422) stands stiffly with 
left hand on hip. A standing figure of Ammon from Pergamon may 

" Cf, Fb.-Woi.t., pp. 327, 328, for some remarks on the connection between such 
reliefs from Parthenon and other sculptures. 
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be added — a draped figure with left hand on hip, reminding one 
strongly of Attic work. 

In the preceding list we have either Attic works or at least Atdc 
tjrpes. Since it appears already in Pheidian art, it is plain that the 
motive in question in its more general aspect cannot be called Praxi- 
telean ; but there seems no just ground for refusing it this title, when 
it appears as developed in the more restricted type of the fourth cen- 
tury, and as applied to nude or nearly nude youthful male statues. 

Afi regards the right arm, it is evident from the remaining portion 
that it was at least somewhat extended ; and, in consonance with the 
rest of the figure, it may most readily be assumed that it was sup- 
ported upon an object of some height. If the figure is Dionysos, this 
object may with great probability have been the &miliar thyrsus. An 
interesting comparison may here be made between our statue and a 
relief on one side of a white marble disk in Berlin ( Verz,y No. 1042), 
found at Gabii, thus described : in flacherem Relief und ftucktiger 
auagefuhrt die stehende Figur desjungen Dionysos in Chiton [.^] und 
Umvmrf [^Himation'], auf einen Stab (Thyrsos) gelehnt; auf Fdsen 
neben ihm brennt eine Flamme. Bomische Arbeit, The figure looks 
toward the spectator's right and somewhat downward ; the left hand 
is supported on the hip, the hair seems to be gathered in a knot on the 
back of the neck, the right arm is bent sharply at the elbow and the 
hand, held high, grasps the thyrsus ; the weight of the body rests on 
the left leg, the right is bent in the same manner as the left 1^ of the 
Ephesian Hermes. The points in common with the Sikyonian statue 
are the following: (1) left hand on hip; (2) weight on left leg; (3) 
right arm raised ; (4) garment (himation) over left arm — although in the 
disk figure it is draped over the left shoulder, and, leaving the left elbow 
bare, fells in front of the left arm as far as the knee, being then brought 
around behind the figure and looped from before over the bent right 
arm. It seems not improbable that the Roman disk figure goes back 
to a much earlier Gi'eek original ; and one is reminded of the Diony- 
sos by Eutychides in the house of Asinius PoUio.^ The comparison 
affords us, at all events, an interesting parallel ; and, aside from this, 
the thyrsus seems the most natural explanation for the position of the 
right arm in our statue. 

As regards the position of the head, I fancied I could detect, in 

"OVERBECK, Plast%k^^\ II, 135. 
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the inclinatioii toward the right with the gaze turned toward the left, 
something borrowed from the Alexander type, which is undoubtedly 
due to Lysippos.^ But if there is just reason for this conjecture, the 
motive is here merely hinted at ; it is already an artistic common- 
place of the post-Lysippian epoch. But we have particularly to notice 
the free handling of the hair, reminding in a measure of the heads of 
Alexander, in which we have, as in the Sikyonian statue, a simple 
arrangement of the locks, which are drawn down from the crown of 
the head and curl freely upward over the forehead and temples, falling 
somewhat lower on the neck behind.^ This, so far as I am aware, we 
do not observe in the Praxitelean types and can hardly date earlier 
than Lysippos, to whom, indeed, it seems attributable. It is the germ 
of the treatment in later types, such as the Pergamene figures, where 
we see the hair, as in the Laocoon and the busts of Zeus, rising in a sort 
of halo about the head and fece. The conception of this arrangement 
may, of course, be sought earlier. We have, in a diskobolos of Attic 
type** and in the Eubuleus of Praxiteles, ephebic figures in which the 
short hair is secured simply by a band or fillet, in strong contrast 
with the Attic krobylos^ in vogue till the middle of the fifth century 
B. c, though scarcely appearing on the Parthenon.^ In our statue, 
the hair behind and above the line of curls exhibits very rough and 
superficial workmanship, and was evidently not intended to be seen. 
We observe, also, the great fullness of this portion of the head, more 
noticeable in profile. Taking this in connection with the presence of 
a number of holes in the marble above the line of the curls, we may 
conclude that the head had some sort of decoration, w^hich concealed 
the unfinished upper portion. We observe the same workmanship 
in other statues with a similar arrangement of hair about the face and 
with indubitable traces of wreaths.^ What more natural, then, than 

** On this sabjecty e/1 Baumeister, Denkm.j 8. v., Alexaridros, and particularly Emer- 
son in Am. Joum. Arch,, vol. n, pp. 408-13 ; vol. ni, pp. 243-60. Of. Ovebbeck, 
Ptcu^(^), II, p. 110 8qq.j in regard to portraits of Alexander by Lysippos. 

** We see this, also, in the Monte Cavallo colossi, which exhibit traces of Lysip- 
plan inflaenoe. 

«»Fb.-Wolt., No. 465; Ovebbeck, PlastUcf^^^y i, p. 276. 

"ScHBEiBEB, Mitth. Inst. Athm.^ vin, p. 246 f. 

" Q. MiUh. Inst. Athen., viii, p. 262, a figure in der Oruppe der sehonen Greise, der 
ThaUophoren. 

*^ (yjFR.-W0LT., No. 1283 (Asklepios?) for arrangement of hair, for high forehead, 
and for a certain community of expression {e.g.y similarity of mouth) with our statue, 
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to suppose, about the head of our statue, an ivy-wreath of bronze, with 
broad, full leaves ? 

The height of the forehead, as already shown, though not necessa- 
rily conflicting, yet seems unusual in a Dionysos. Furtwangler, in his 
excellent notice of the Berlin head, already referred to,® says that it 
can be none other than that of Dionysos on account of the fillet in the 
hair which touches the middle of the forehead and there conceals the 
roots of the hair — a characteristic of Dionysos. Die gewbhrdiche BmdCy 
he continues, wurde bekanntUch viel weUer hinten im Haare getragen. 
In alterer Zeit trdgt Dionysos ganz regelnidssig den JSpheukranz um das 
Haupt und dieser acheint auch unaerem Kopfe nicht gefehlt zu haben ; 
eine schrdge Rdhe Meiner Locker hinter dem Vorderhaar (darin z. Th. 
noch Reste eisemer Stifie) zeugea davoUy doss ein aolcher avs MetaU- 
blMem angesetzt war. Here we have something parallel to our statue. 
From the end of the fifth century there appears in figures of Dionysos, 
besides the wreath or instead of it, a broad fillet, like that previously 
described, above the middle of the forehead. This arrangement, derived 
from the symposial habits of the time and explained by Diodorus 
Siculus (iv. 4.4), was adopted as a peculiar attribute of Dionysos, and 
from it he derived the epithet ^iTprj^opo^. This fillet, originally 
separate from the wreath, as we see it in the Berlin head, was later 
for the most part adorned with ivy-leaves and ivy-berries, and came 
to form an integral part of the wreath {mit dem Kranze zu einem 
Ganzen verbundcn). Such an arrangement is common in terracottas 
of Asia Minor and marbles of the Roman period. Can we now 
assume any such arrangement in the case of our statue ? That the 
fillet was not indicated in the marble is at once evident ; and without a 
cast it is impossible to state whether it might have been formed in 
metal and connected with the wreath. It is worthy of note, and plain 
in the photograph, that the hair immediately over the forehead is, near 
its roots, in noticeably lower relief than the waving locks which rise 
above it, and that, in the depressions of the curls at either side, a metal 
fillet might have rested with the wreath. This point, however, can- 
not at present be fully settled. 

Before leaving this subject, I must again call attention to the paper 
of Furtwangler which has been previously quoted. He has summed 

though No. 1283 is bearded. It may be added that the fullness of the back of the 
head is far more Prazitelean than Lysippian. 
^Sammlung Sabouroff, text to Taf, xxiii. 
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up and characterized the features of the Berlin head in words which 
apply in great part to our statue, as well, although the eye is here not 
so deeply set. The breadth of the root of the nose is certainly notice- 
able ; and we have also the same peculiar fullness of the chin and 
throat, which in our statue is even more marked than in the Berlin head. 

The epoch and school to which our statue belongs will now be con- 
sidered. As we have seen, it has in it no elements earlier than Prax- 
iteles, while the treatment of the hair and perhaps the position of the 
head are rather Lysippian. We must, indeed, admit that a distinct- 
ively Sikyonian element in the work cannot be proved to any marked 
extent, and it is certainly not in any way strongly Lysippian. It par- 
takes rather of the character of a generalized post- Alexandrine or 
Hellenistic art. At the same time, we see in it no trace of the over- 
wrought pathos of the Pergamene and Rhodian schools, or of the 
archaistic tendencies of Pasiteles. These considerations will weigh in 
approximating the date of the work, particularly if we bear in mind 
that all its characteristics appear as fixed artistic elements and in no 
wise as inventions. That the work is Sikyonian is unquestionable. 

The later history of Sikyonian sculpture is known to us through 
scattered references, especially in Pliny. Inscriptions also have of late 
come most serviceably to our aid. According to Pliny, Greek sculp- 
ture fell into decay after the time of Lysippos and his immediate suc- 
cessors, to revive again in 01. clvi. As has already been said, we have 
in our statue nothing of this ars renata, as it is known to us in the 
later schools. It must then be attributed to one of the successors of 
Lysippos ; and, as we can trace no strong Lysippian elements in it, to 
some artist not under the immediate sway of the master — ^to one who 
displayed a spirit rather pan-Hellenic than Sikyonian. 

So far as we can estimate on the data of Pliny, the activity of the 
artists named as followers of Lysippos must have continued into the 
latter portion of the third century b. c. Our knowledge on this sub- 
ject may be resumed as follows : — The pupils of Lysippos, who accord- 
ing to Pliny flourished Ol. cxin,^ were Daippos, Boedas, Euthykrates 
son of Lysippos, Phanis, Euty chides. Chares of Lindos ;^^ of whom Eu- 
tychides and Daippos, on the same authority,^ flourished Ol. cxxi, 
i. e., about a generation later than their master. Euthykrates had a 
disciple Teisikrates,® while Xenokrates is mentioned as disciple of 

^H. wY., XXXIV. 51 ; OvERBECK, SchriftqueUen^ No. 1443. 

" Qr. OvEEBECK, Schr^tqueOen, No. 1516. " H. N.y I. c. » H. N,, xxxiv. 67. 
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either Euthykrates or Teisikrates.^ From Pausanias^ we learn that 
Eutychides had a disciple Kantharos, a Sikyonian*^ Furthermore, 
the inscriptions collected by Lowy (see above p. 18) show that the 
Sikyonian Thoinias son of Teisikrates was the son and disciple of 
Teisikrates son of Thoinias. The name of this Thoinias son of Teisi- 
krates, moreover, occurs in the Sikyonian inscription No. 2, published 
above, and assigned to the second half of the third century b. c. 

Starting from Lysippos,^ we may draw up the following artistic 
genealogy : 

Lysippos 

\ 

I I I I i I 

Daippos Boedas Euthykrates Phanis Eatychides C!bares 

fl. 01. cxxi 80(1 of LTeippos fl. 01. cxzi of Lindos 

I I 

LKantharos 
tes of Sikjon 

6on of Thoinias 
fl. 01. cxv-cxxiv (Lowy) 

Thoinias 
son of Teisikrates 
in inscr. at Sikyon 
circa 240 B. c. 

Combining the approximate date of the above-mentioned Sikyonian 
inscription with Pliny's chronology, we may place Teisikrates son of 
Thoinias at about Ol. cxxviii-ix, and Thoinias his son fit about 
Ol. cxxxvi. But, according to Pliny (H. N,, xxxnr. 52), between the 
time of Eutychides and Ol. CLVi cessavit ars ; so that Thoinias may 
be reckoned among the last of Lysippos' successors. 

Hence, we may say so much : — Firsi; we have a statue of the 
youthful Dionysos, of good workmanship, a product of Sikyonian 
art. Second; we may assign this work, on grounds of Greek art- 
history, presumably, to the third century B. c. and to one of the more 
distant followers of Lysippos. Third ; we know that Thoinias son of 
Teisikrates was active at Sikyon and elsewhere in the Greek world 
in the middle and latter half of the third century b. c. Fourth ; we 
have in our work a certain pan-Hellenistic spirit, such as we may 
apprehend could have been exhibited by Thoinias. 

Berlin, Mortimer Lamson Earle. 

August 6, 1889. 

•* H, N., XXXIV. 83. » p^us., vi. 3. 6. 

■•Who was abro^lHaKrosy according to Pliny, U, N.^ xxxiv. 61. 
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^^Ai / r l\ 'E p d (T C TT TT [O <; 

A / 1 X / /^ aA a t ct X ^' ^ « [^ 

In December 1887, while I was residing at Kidto, the chief town 
(TTpcinevovcra) of the modern deme of Sikyon, during the progress of 
the excavations at the old theatre of Sikyon, an Albanian peasant named 
Gre6rgios Agrapeddkes told me that some blocks of stone containing 
'TraXaih ypdfifuiTa had been found in a field belonging to him in the 
village of MotUki.^ On December 18, I went up to Motilki in com- 
pany with my friend Dr. Eustdthios Tourndkes of Kidto, and there 
we found two blocks of stone, said to have been dug up some three 
years previously. On one of these the inscription, of which a fitcsimile 
is given ^bove, was quite plainly legible. The length of this block is 
0.70 m.,^ the same as that of the other, on which there seemed to be 
traces of letters obliterated beyond the possibility of decipherment. 
The height of the letters themselves is from 0.02 m. to 0.025 m., the 
former being that of the 0, except in the first line. The stone is of a 

' These names are all to be foand in Pape. Only two are cited as borae by Siky- 
oniansy Aischines (Plut., De Her, mal., 21) and Aristokles (Paus., yi. 9. 1 ; vi. 3. 
11). A Monsos is mentioned (Paus., y. xxiv. 1 ; Overbeck, Schriftq,^ 2080) as the 
unknown artist of a statue of Zeus set up at Oly mpia by " the demos of the Corinthians." 

'Modlki (MovAxt) is situated n. w. of Basilik6 (the modem representative of the 
upper town of Sikyon), near the TiordfiA r^s ASxcfias^ the ancient *EKi<r<r^y. It un- 
doubtedly formed part of the old city before its capture by Demetrios Poliorketes. 
Cy. DiODOR., XX. 102, 2-4. 

'The thickness of the block is 0.26 m : the original width cannot be determined. 
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brownish color^ fairly hard and of ooarse grain. It is broken on the 
right-hand side, whence the loss of one or more letters in every word 
except the first and third. The characters, as will be noticed in the fac- 
simile, are neatly formed and arranged nearly otolxv^^v, I made acopy 
of the inscription at the time, as did also Dr. Merriam, to whom I ex- 
hibited the new find before my return to Ki&to; and, on December 22, 
I took a squeeze, on which the facsimile is chiefly based. 

I will now consider the inscription from an epigraphical standpoint. 
The reading, as given in the facsimile, is quite certain; but the first and 
sixth letters in the second name, the seventh letter in the fourth, and 
the seventh letter in the sixth are somewhat defaced. The inscription, 
when complete, was apparently as transcribed above. 

As regards the characters, we observe : first, the angular form and 
small size of the 0, except in the first line (cf. Boehl, /. (?. A.j S7a 
Add.)] secondly, the four-barred sigma; thirdly, the angular form 
of the rho; fourthly, the form of the cAi, as contrasted with that (+) of 
the Caere inscription (/. G. A., ^S; Roberts, O. R, No. 95) ; fifthly, the 
forms of mw and nu*; sixthly, the form X = €. On this last, special 
stress is to be laid, as being a point of the greatest importance. 

That X = e was a form peculiar to Sikyon, is not recognized by 
Roehl, nor does Roberts lay it down as a fixed principle, while Kirch- 
hofl^ (Stiul.,^ 104-5) still retains under the head of Corinth the inscrip- 
tion of the Caere vase (/. G.A., S2; Roberts, No. 95), in which this 
sign occurs four times. I shall endeavor to show that not only have 
we no proof that the sign X was employed in the Corinthian alpha- 
bet, but that, in view particularly of the present inscription, the first 
one found ipso loco containing this sign, we seem warranted in assum- 
ing that it was peculiar to the Sikyonian alphabet, which appears to 
have been pretty sharply defined, and to have developed with con- 
siderable r^ularity as well as conservatism. 

The fact that no inscription has been found at Corinth, or to be 
with certainty traced to Corinth, containing this form of epsilon, when 
viewed in connection with the fact that e in the early alphabet of 
Corinth, as well as in that of her colonies, appears as ^ or B (this 
form being also employed for the 77, and ei being usually written as 
E*), goes a long way toward a demonstration of the non-existence 
of the form X := € in the Corinthian alphabet. The proximity of 
Corinth and Sikyon is nothing in favor of influence one way or the 

* Cy. J. O.A., glf SB (Roberts, Nob. 94, 95) with LQ.A., S6a Add. (Roberts, No. 93). 

* (y. Roberts, p. 134. 
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other ; for Sikyon at least seems to have been conservative in a very 
high degree 

In this connection^ we must^ however^ admit that too much stress 
has been laid on the peculiar local form of the name^ Xckvwv. Boehl 
(J. (?. A.f 17) claims that the inscription scratched on a spear-head 
found at Olympia cannot be the work of a Sikyonian, because the early 
local form of the name was XeKvtov, and not Xncv^v, as found in this 
case : but one is startled to find in the Addenda {27a) a spear-head 
inscription attributed to a Sikyonian, but apparently from the same 
hand as the last, in which the form X = e occurs in the same word. 
The similarity of the two inscriptions is most striking, notwithstand- 
ing this variation, the same unusual pentagonal o occurring in each, 
and the forms of the other letters, carelessly made it is true, being 
essentially the same as those of /. G. A., 17. One is also surprised 
to notice that Roehl reads 17 y Xctcvcov, rightly considering the three 
parallel scratches at the end as a mark of punctuation,* while he reads 
S7a Add,, XeKV(Dvi{(ov\ taking the perpendicular mark after the N — 
which is taller than any of the undoubted letters — as I, although such 
a form of iota is here, to say the least, in the highest degree improbable. 
It seems to me quite certain that we should read, here, simply Se/cvcoz/. 
The testimony of the coins cannot be adduced in support of any theory 
of a consistent local employment of the form Xckvcov in the fifth cen- 
tury at least ; ^ and, indeed, if the two spear-heads were engraved by 
the same hand, we find here a confirmation of what we may gather 
from the coins, namely, that the local usage was not at all stable, both 
forms being used indifferently.® We are then, in my judgment, quite 
safe in numbering /. G.A.y 17, among Sikyonian monuments. 

We must, therefore, guard against an assumption of over-conserva- 
tism on the part of the Sikyonians, but at the same time must not be 
led to assume that their alphabet developed with the same rapidity as 
that of Corinth, a point to be emphasized in estimating the probable 
date of the inscription now under consideration. 

Roberts, who groups together the inscriptions of Corinth and* its 
colonies and those of Sikyon (G, J?., pp. 119-37), distinguishes three 
periods, as follows (pp. 134-5) : first, that comprising the most prim- 
itive inscriptions, in which aan, the older form of /x (A*), the crooked 

^Lineola quae ad deztram exarata est, non eat lUterae veatigiumf sed finem tUvli vndieaL 
''Cf. Head, Hiatoria Numorum, p. 345. 

*2iicv^yioi is the reading of Fabricius on the serpent-col amn at Constantinople (^. 
ROBEBTSy p. 259.) 
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wtay the closed spiritua asper^ the older ihetay certain peculiar forms of 
gamma (C, <. I), and remarkable forms to express y3 and the E-sounds 
(^, B, or X^) appear; secondly, that comprising inscriptions "which 
exhibit the straight iota but retain the aan '^ (p. 135) ; thirdly, that 
comprising inscriptions marked by, (1) " the adoption of the four-stroke 
aigma/^ (2) "the gradual substitution of the open H for the closed 
form," (3) " the introduction of the normal form for j3 " (p. 135). The 
first of these periods is to be placed as early as the sixth century B. c, 
the second would correspond to the earlier half of the fifth century, 
and the third to the latter half of the same century.^® 

In view of the arguments adduced in the course of the previous 
discussion, we seem justified in attributing to Sikyon both the spear- 
head inscriptions already alluded to (J. G. -4., 17, and £7a Add.). In 
one of these the form ^=i appears, and in both we have san. These, 
then, are plainly older than /. G. A. SI and 22, which must be classed 
together and are to be assigned to the earlier half of the fifth cen- 
tury. Certainly later than these, again, is our new inscription, between 
which and those just mentioned I am in favor of dating /. G. A. S7c 
Add., which is, then, probably to be restored: ?XKVONIO[N or 
SXKVONIO[l." In both these last we find X retained, though in the 
farmer we have alpha and kappa of later form than in any other early 
Sikyonian inscription, and even later than in J. G. A., 26a Add., a 
Corinthian inscription commemorating the battle of Tanagra (457 B. c). 
In the last-mentioned, however, we have the normal €, and a, v, and ;^ 
of the same form as in our new inscription. In view of the latter 
coincidence, as well as of the conservatism of the Sikyonians, we need 
have no hesitation in placing our inscription at least as late as 457 B. c, 
and probably somewhat later. In fact, I would propose the following 
chronological classification of early Sikyonian inscriptions: 

I period, latter part of sixth century B. c. (7. G. A, 17 and 27a Add.); 

n period, first half of fifth century b. c. (J. G. A. 21, 22) ; 

in period, middle and latter half of fifth century b. c. (J. G. A. 27c 

Add. and the new inscription). 

Mortimer Lamson Earle. 

Columbia College, New York. 

December, 1888. 

*"X at Sicjon, at least in the 2d period." 

^^ For the grounds of this chronology, which seems very satisfactory, see Roberts, 
p. 136. 
"QC Roehl's remarks ad loe. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS. 

[Plates IV, V, VI, Plan I, II, Map.] 

For an account of the manner in which our attention was directed to 
Dionysos, the reader is referred to the Seventh Annual Report of the 
American School at Athens, containing Professor Merriam's report as 
Director of the School for 1887-8. I was appointed by him to super- 
intend excavations at Dionysos, in case it should seem advisable to 
undertake such work, and toward the last of October 1887 we made 
a trip to examine the district ; as a result of this, Professor Merriam 
decided to take down the walls of the ruined church and see if the iden- 
tity of the spot could not be fixed beyond doubt by inscriptions and 
other data. Permission to excavate was applied for at once, but was 
not obtained till the month of January ; and on Monday, Jan. 30, 
work was begun with six workmen, the plan being to clear the ground 
in the immediate vicinity of the church and to remove the walls. 
Plate iv gives the appearance of the church before work was begun, 
and shows the ancient monument which had been transformed into the 
apse of the church. The most important find made during the first 
three days was that of the wall-blocks and flat roof-pieces of this 
monument These were found directly behind the apse, where the 
architrave had been lying ever since the time of Chandler.* On 
Thursday I took tsvo workmen to show me a stone which had " flowers 
and letters " on it. They led me nearly to the western extremity of the 
valley, and on a ridge called Kokkivo Xopd(f>L, a short distance to the 
north of the road to Kephisia, they pointed out a grave partially un- 
covered, and close to it the torso of a seated woman in very high relief, 
the head of which had been broken off and sent to Germany. 

* I desire to make acknowledgment of mj great obligation to Professor Merriam 
for his direction, advice and constant assistance in all mj work, and also to Dr. Wnld- 
stein and Dr. Tarbell for assistance and snggestions in the arrangement of this report. 

* Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, vol. ii, p. 200. 
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The grave was of a late period, though poesessing an earlier bound- 
ary-wall of good construction. For one of the sides had been used a 
sepulchral stele which bore two rosettes and an inscription of the 4th 
century recording the names of the two deceased, one a Plotheian and 
the other an Ikarian. This inscription, as I believed, had never been 
published, and it seemed a discovery of importance in relation to the 
sites of the demes of Ikaria and Plotheia, the proximity of which 
had already been surmised. Not till some months later was it found 
that our inscription had already been seen and copied by Milchhofer,* 
On the same day there was found to the west of the church a massive 
marble seat (plate v and Fig. 8) which lipd been brought here from 
its original position, as was determined afterward by the discovery of 
other seats of similar form remaining in situ (at K on puln i). 

On Friday, Feb. 3, work was carried on north of the church, and 
resulCed in tlie most important discoveries of the first week, including 
a nude male torso of archaic style ; a draped statue of a young woman, 
wanting the arms and head ; a female head (afterward stolen) found 
directly above the draped statue but perhaps too small to belong to 
it ; a fragment of a relief of the best period, representing a seated woman 
with a vessel in her right hand while with the left she holds the mantle 
away from her breast; three inscriptions, one a boundary-stone, the 
other two, decrees of the Ikarians. The one which came to light first 
was on a stele in perfect preservation and supplied absolute proof that 
here was actually the site of the deme of Ikaria (see below, p. ^^)— 
more than this, that the oiBcial seat or centre of the deme could not be fer 
distant. Gravestones with mention of the deme to which the deceased 
belonged establish nothing more than a possibility that the place of 
finding may have been the actual deme-site, but it is hardly conceivable 
that a public decree of a deme concerning only its internal affairs should 
be set up anywhere but within the limits of the deme. Thus, by the 
discovery of this inscription alone, the first object of our excavations 
was accomplished. During the remainder of this week the finds were 
of no special importance, and on the first of the following week a 
violent snowstorm obliged us to return to Athens. 

Wednesday, Feb. 15, work was resumed, and the remainder of the 
week was devoted mainly to taking down the walls of the church and 
to digging beneath it. These walls were formed chiefly of large blocks 

*MUJlh, ImL Athen., 1887, p. 312. 
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of marble taken &om other structures^ such as architraves^ pieces of 
flooring, blocks from peribolos-walls, slabs ornamented in the Byzan- 
tine style and belonging to an earlier church ; but with these were found 
also a large number of fragments of relie&, statues, and inscriptions. 
Beneath the flooring in the centre of the nave we came upon the torso 
of an archaic draped statue ; between the narthex and the nave was 
found, doing service as a sill, the archaic stele of a hopUte closely re- 
sembling the stele of Aristion (see below, " Sculpture ") ; and from the 
substructure of the front wall there was taken a colossal head in the 
archaic style, and a stone having inscribed on one side a long pre- 
Eukleidean decree, and, upon the other, various accounts of moneys 
transferred from demarch to demarch. These are of different periods, 
the oldest showing the three-barred aigma. The two bases indicated 
on PLAN I of the excavations as B and were below the level of the 
church, of which the front wall passed over C, and one of the side 
walls over B. 

The work of the following week, beginning with Monday, Feb. 20, 
was devoted to laying bare the walls ac and cd of the stnicture D, and 
resulted in the finding of the upper portion of the torso of a Seilenos, 
a child's head, a bronze anaihema incised with the figure of some 
divinity, and a tragic masked head. During the week beginning Mon- 
day, Feb. 27, the few days on which the weather was clear were em- 
ployed in sinking trenches on the slight eminence immediately to the 
south of the site of the church. While some of these trenches yielded 
no result, one of them struck the large base or platform indicated on 
the plan as /, and another led to what proved to be the pronaos of the 
Pythion, where we found a small relief representing Apollo sitting on 
the omphalos with an adorant before an altar in front, and the inscribed 
threshold of the naos (Fig, 7). Work was continued at the same time 
on the lower level. The wall abofD was laid bare, and just outside 
of it were found two hands, one of colossal and the other of less than 
life size — ^both of fine workmanship. A portion of the next week was 
employed in digging to a considerable depth within the walls of D and 
iaside the peribolos-wall E, where there was a large mass of rubbish 
which had evidently been thrown in designedly as filling. This labor 
was well rewarded by the discovery, within the structure D about a 
meter below the bottom of the wall, of a portion of the beard of the 
archaic colossal head, every fragment of which is of value for deciding 
the important questions suggested by it. A trench 3 m. deep and 10 
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long was run west fix)m the end of the peribolos-wall >\ithout finding 
anything. On the upper level were disclosed the walls L, My N, 0, and 
the seats at K. Two days were devoted to work on a second site, 
about half a mile n. w. from the principal excavations, near the road, 
where a colunm with its drums strewn on the ground, and a portion 
of a wall seemed to invite investigation (see plan ii). At the end of 
the column were found fragments of a large marble vase {Fig* 10\ 
and near these the heads and necks of three griffins {Fig, 11). 

On the week b^inning Monday, March 12, one day was given up 
to the thorough clearing out of the little enclosure in the locality just 
referred to, but the remainder of the time was spent on the principal 
site, in laying bare the whole of the P}i;hion and the structure G ; so 
that all the outlines can be made out (plate vi). This completed 
our work for the spring of 1888. 

On November 13, work was resumed with the object of clearing away 
the large mass of soil between the Pythion and the two bases on the 
lower level. Last spring, a trench was cut here down to virgin soil, 
without revealing anything, but it seemed advisable to clear out the 
whole mass, in order to leave no possibility untested. The results were 
of less importance than those previously attained, but were still of value, 
especially when we remember that every stone in situ is of the greatest 
moment in making out any general plan. South of the base B were 
found two smaller bases for votive offerings. The wall 0, which 
seemed last spring to belong to some building, was foimd to extend both 
ways for a short distance, then to diverge at each end for about two 
meters, and there stop. This wall is thus shown to be of entirely 
different character from what had been supposed. The sculptural finds 
in this part of the excavations consisted of a haunch of a lion or griffin 
and a male portrait-head of the Roman period. An overhauling of the 
debris to the southeast of the apse yielded a few fragments which had 
been overlooked last year, one of these of great importance, namely, 
the left thigh of the archaic draped torso, proving that it ^vas a seated 
statue. To the north of wall E there was found last year a platform 
of rather rough stones laid close together. It was our intention to follow 
out this platform this year, and discover, if possible, what it was. For 
this purpose a passage was cut along the wall be of D in order that the 
workmen might have an easy exit. About half-way between the two 
ends of 6c was found a large marble slab cut pyramidally on one side and 
hollowed out on the other. On the side, along the three edges which 
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are intact, five strange objects are sculptured. A corner piece having 
on it a similar object was found last year. The platform was found 
to continue to the west, but the great depth of the soil deposited over 
it made the work so slow that it seemed best to abandon it, at least 
temporarily, and to devote all our resources to clearing up the whole 
space within the precinct. 

Some excavations on a small scale were made in various parts of the 
region where it seemed that there might be graves. Upon the ridge 
which runs down from Pentelikon close to the site of the chief exca- 
vations, we foimd a sarcophagus of Hellenic workmanship, absolutely 
without ornament but very beautifully finished. It contained a skele- 
ton, but no remains of vases. In another place, to the west of the 
principal site, we discovered a wall 14.85 m. long, constructed of two 
courses of blocks averaging 1.20 m. long, and 0.80 m. high. A space 
about 6.00 m. wide was cleared away behind this, and at a depth of 
1.60 m. a marble urn was found, filled with ashes and the bones of a 
child, together with a few fragments of vases. There was a precisely 
similar urn in the nave of the old church before our excavations were 
begun, this having probably served as a font : the bottom of still 
another one was found in the course of the excavations : we have 
thus abundant evidence that at Ikaria, as perhaps in all parts of 
Greece, cremation was practised contemporaneously with the burial 
of the body.* 

In the valley along the course of the old road, northwestward, are 
several short walls forming the fronts of separate grave-enclosures, 
perhaps family fwrifiara,^ 

In the second week in January, 1889, the excavations were continued 
during a few days. The platform outside wall E was entirely cleared, 
and a trench was sunk in the terrace N. w. of the excavation. The 
virgin soil was reached at a depth of over two meters, but nothing was 
found. We must therefore be content with a n^ative result, which, 
indeed, is not without value. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE IKARIAN DISTRICT. 

A word may first be said upon the name of the district where the 
excavations were made. In a note which the Ephor-Greneral of Anti- 

' Cf, Bbcker-Goll, Chariklesy in, p. 132 ff. ; Hekmann, PrivataUerthimer, J 40. 
* Demosthenes, vs. Eubulid. 2 28 ; vs. Makart, { 79. 
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quities^ Mr. Kabbadias, furnished to Professor Merriam in the autumn 
of 1887, giving directions for finding the site, the name was written 
OTO Aiovvao. Afterwards, I was careful to note how the workmen, who 
were peasants from the surrounding region, spoke of the place, and 
I never once heard orb Atovvao except where the preposition eh would 
naturally be used (e. g., Udfiev aro Aiovvao = YirjyaivofjLep eU to Ato- 
vvcro). However, this would not determine whether the name were 
masculine or neuter, since the vernacular, Avith certain exceptions, drops 
the final v of the masculine accusative singular. Mr. G. Heliopoulos, 
the brother of the owner of the property, informs me that Aiovvao^ is 
the correct form, and that it is so \vritten on the old Turkish map which 
came into the owner's hands at the time the property was purchased. 
Dionysos is, moreover, the form given on Leake's map in some of the 
later copies of his Demi of Attica, and also by Eangab^.^ Curtius and 
Kaupert* write Dionyson, which is undoubtedly incorrect. 

In the speech of the people it is habitually Dionyso. It seems extremely 
probable that the name is a reminiscence of the cult of Dionysos applied 
to the whole region, and has remained in the mouths of the people for 
more than two thousand years. According to^ Chandler,^ who visited 
the place in 1766, the church was sacred to St. Dionysios, and so it is 
given on Finlay's map* of the r^ion; but Rangab^ " would not ven- 
ture to say that the church was dedicated to this saint." While we 
were taking down the walls of the church, some of the workmen spoke 
of St. Dionysios being present ; but this may have entered their heads 
merely from the similarity of the name. Mr. Heliopoulos says that it 
is not known to what saint the church was dedicated, and there seems 
to be now no solid tradition that it was sacred to St. Dionysios. But 
nearly all of the peasant families in Stamata are newcomers of the 
present century, and perhaps among the inhabitants whom Chandler 
found in Old Stamata there may have been a genuine tradition. If the 
older church structure was actually sacred to St. Dionysios the Areopa- 
gite, not the Zakynthian saint, this would be an instance of the frequent 
transfers from the ancient religion to hagiolog}\ But that in any case 
the name of the region owes its origin directly to the ancient cult of the 
wine-god and not to the saint succeeding him is evidenced by the fact 

^ AntiquUSs HdUniques^ No. 985. ^Karten von AUtkoy :^J1 (Pentelikon). 

' TraveU in Asia Minor and OreecCf vol. n, p. 200. 

* Remarks on the Topoyrapky of Oropia and Diaeria, This map, somewhat redaced, 
was used for the Sevenilt Annual Report of the School, and is again utilized here. 
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that the name is Dionysos not Dionysios. Here, then, at Dionysos we 
have the site of the deme of Ikarla. The spot at which tlie principal 
excavations were made appears on the upper edge of Curtius and 
Kaupert's map of Pentelikon. Here was the eSpa, the political and 
religious centre of the deme. Let us attempt to determine its boun- 
daries. To the north, close to the deme-oentre, looms up the height 
which on Leake's map is called Afortsmd and on that of Curtius and 
Kaupert, StamatavunL The name Aphorism6 is sometimes applied 
more distinctively to the height at the end of the range, close to Vrand.* 

The name Stamatavuni (Stamata Mountain) is unknown among the 
peasants here who call it, rather, in Albanian Mal'^ Dionyso (Moun- 
tain of Dionysos). This height is the turning-point of a whole range 
reaching to the Marathonian plain on the north and the Kephisian plain 
on the west, but towers far above the rest of the range with the excep- 
tion of Aphorism6, which seems to be of about the same elevation. 
Here we certainly have the ancient Mons Icarius, the name being, per- 
haps, extended to the whole range. . 

To the east of the excavations are three terraces, on one of which are 
remains of a fine marble wall of a good period, which must have 
belonged to a building included in the limits of the deme. Beyond 
these terraces is a deep ravine, through which a path leads to Marathon, 
and here may be placed the eastern boundary of the deme. Crossing 
several ridges beyond this ravine, we arrive at the ruined village of 
Kapedosa,^ where Leake placed Ikaria ; and Hanriot,® Tithras. This 
locality would naturally be a site for a deme, but there are no remains 
in the village to show that there actually was here a deme-centre of 
importance. There is hardly a piece of marble to be found, all the 
walls being composed of rough blocks of mica-schist. Still further to 
the east is the range called Argaliki, which skirts the coast, leaving room 
for the present carriage-road from Athens to Marathon. This is the 
mountain which Leake thought to be Mons Icarius. The southern 

A Leake fixes the name here in his text {Demi ofAUica, p. 78), though he gives 
it a wider range on his map. 

'Prononnced nearly mdlya, 

^ Rapentosa, Bapendosa, or Bapendosia are the usual spellings, but Kapedosa as 
giyen in Curtius is correct, as it is an Albanian word {Rape-dosa), and has no n-sound. 
Bapentosa must be a mere transliteration of the modern Greek pronunciation. But 
neithejr in English nor in German is there anj excuse for inserting n. Bapatosa 
and Bapotosa are given on Finlay's two maps of this region. 

^ Reeherchea nor la topographie des cUmea, p. 168. 
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boundary of Ikaria is formed by the steep and rugged side of Penteli- 
kon, from which a low ridge runs down to the seat of the excavations. 
Upon the eastern side of this ridge was found the unomamented Greek 
sarcophagus described above. It is not unlikely that there were build- 
ings belonging to the deme along the ridge ; several terrace-walls are 
still visible on the slopes. To the east of this elevation the plain extends 
for a considerable distance before meeting the main range of Pentelikon, 
and there was room here for a considerable population. But habitable 
land in greater extent is afforded by the valley which stretches north- 
westward from the deme-centre, between Pentelikon on the southwest 
and the range which begins in the Kephisian plain on the north, and 
rises gradually until it culminates in the height Mai' Dionyso. The 
ancient road leading through the valley can be traced in several places 
by its border-lines of graves. The enclosure with the &llen column 
(see PLAN ii) was close to the road directly opposite a grave-enclosure. 
About a quarter of a mile west of Kokkcvo Xopd<f}t are several huge 
marble blocks which must have belonged to a structure of large 
dimensions. One of these blocks is 1 .68 m. long, 1 .20 m. wide, 0.60 nu 
thick. The inscription on the stele found at Ko/ckivo Xopd<f>i estab- 
lished a certain probability that the site of the ancient deme of Plotheia 
was near; but the recent excavations conducted for the American 
School by Mr. "Washington at Old Stamata have resulted in the finding 
of three dedicatory inscriptions of Plotheians, one of them upon a large 
stone not easily to be moved any great distance ; so that the Plotheian 
deme-seat, with its various temples, mentioned in an inscription pub- 
lished many years ago,® may be placed almost with certainty at Old 
Stamata, which is situated just beyond the ridge that bounds the Ikarian 
valley on the northeast. A road leads from Old Stamata across the 
ridge to the road which passes through the valley to Dionysos, the 
journey from Plotheia to Ikaria requiring about an hour. Another 
road leads up from Kokklvo 'Kopd<f}i to the present village of Stamata, 
passing quite near Old Stamata. It is not impossible that the territory 
of Plotheia extended down to Kokkcvo Xopd^i and touched the terri- 
tory of Ikaria in the valley ; but the range of hills seems a natural 
boundary, and I am more inclined to think that the whole valley, in- 
cluding the locality where our stele was found, was within the limits 
of Ikaria. 

• a L A., II, 670. 
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Now that the sites of both Ikaria and Plotheia have been determined^ 
we ought to be able to make a reasonable conjecture as to the position 
of another deme which is usually grouped with these two, namely Sema- 
chidai. The similarity of the myths of Ikaria and Semachidai has been 
noted by Leake '"^ as evidence of the contiguity of these two demes ; and 
that Semachidai was near Plotheia is proved by the fact that they were 
both members of a community called Epakria," of which more below. 
Now, in which of the neighboring localities where ancient remains are 
vbible can we with the greatest probability place the site of Semachidai ? 
About a quarter of a mile west of Old Stamata is a small hill, called 
Bala by the Albanians, upon the sides of which are a few unimportant 
remains, mentioned by Milchhofer.^ Still fiu1;her to the west, beside 
the road leading from Kephisia to Stamata, are some ancient remains, 
including some large bases for votive offerings. The locality is called 
Old Spata. The place called Bala was undoubtedly a portion of Plotheia, 
and the remains at Old Spata are not of a nature to encourage the hypo- 
thesis that there was a distinct deme-centre there. North of the present 
village of Stamata, at a distance of perhaps a mile and a half from Old 
Stamata, is a place called Amygdal^sa. Here excavations were made 
by Mr. Washington, but no inscriptions identifying the place were 
found. Although the remains show that there were ancient buildings 
on this site, I do not feel satisfied that it indicates the position of a deme- 
centre. But the site, being only a few rods away from the present 
road to Marathon, would be entirely suitable for the deme of Hekale.** 
Hanriot *^ maintaias that the present village of Stamata is on the site of 
Hekale, and Lolling " thinks this possible. But at Stamata itself there 
are, so &r as I know, no ancient remains whatever. Leake" placed 
Hekale at the village of Grammatiko, Kastromenos *^ prefers Kalentzi. 
Following the road to Marathon over several ridges, after a walk of 
about three-quarters of an hour from Stamata, a vale called YLovkov- 

>» TU Demi of AtHea, p. 104. 

i^Stefhan. Byz.: ^rifiaxi^cu, irj/jios 'ArriKhsy itxh ^fjfidxou, f ical rats Bvywrpiffiv 
iwt^ty^Oji At6yiMros, di^' &y al UpeTou aWov. "Ecri 5^ rrjs *Ayrtoxi^os <pv\ri5, ^i\6xopo5 Bh 
T^s 'Ewaicplas ^al rhy Srjfioy, C.LA. II, 570: 5iroi &y 8/[j; llK]i»94as Hirayras rcAeiv 
ipy6pio[^y is /]*P^> ^ ^' Il\»94as fj 4s*EwaKp4a[^s fj is^AJBriyalouSf k. r. A., where the arrange- 
ment of the words seems to indicate a progress in each case from a smaller to a larger 
body. 

^Mitth. Inst, Athen,y 1887, p. 312, where the name is wrongly spelled Paku 

*• Plut. TkeaeuSy § 14. " Recherehes sur la Uypographie des dimes, p. 167. 

"Baedekee, Orieehenland (1888), p. 127. " The Demi of Attica, p. 122. 

*^ZKe Demen wm Auika, p. 80. 
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vdpi is reached, lying at the foot of Mt. Aphorism6, and shut in on all sides 
except the south. At about the centre of the opening there are ruins of 
a church and a monastery, in the walls of which are utilized many laige 
blocks that must have belonged to ancient structures. Two reliefs men- 
tioned by Milchhofer ^ are lying on the ground close by. This spot has 
not, so far as I know, been mentioned as a deme-site by any of the numer- 
ous \vriters on Attic topography, but there are few places of which such an 
assertion can be made with greater plausibility. The circumstance that 
the plain is shut in on nearly all sides practically excludes the possibility 
that the remains which are here visible have been brought from a distance. 
If the ancient road to Marathon followed the same course as the present 
one, which crosses the northern extremity of this open space, and then 
divides, one branch leading to Vrand, the other to Marathona, then 
Koukoun&ri would be as likely a site for Hekale as Amygdalfea. But 
the ancient road to Marathon may have been more direct than that of 
to-day, which turns rather abruptly to the right just after passing 
Amygdala. The demolition of the walls of the structures here would 
probably lead to the discovery of some inscription which would settle 
the identity of the site ; but the owner, Mr. Heliopoulos, is not at present 
willing that this should be done. I am disposed to think, however, that 
we have here the site of the deme of Semachidai. We have literary evi- 
dence that the Epakrian community was situated near the Marathonian 
Tetrapolis,** and it is interesting to note that, on Finlay's map* of this 
district, Epakria is so placed as exactly to cover this vale of Koukou- 
ndri, and to include Old Stamata, also running down to the south 
into the region of Bapedosa and Ikaria. In his text, Finlay says : 
"Epakria bordered on the Tetrapolis and apparently embraced the 
northern and eastern slopes of Pentelicus, but neither its extent nor 
the situation of its capital can be determined." Hanriot and others 
have attempted to locate it in the region north of Marathon. Now 
that we can form a more accurate idea of its position, having definitely 
located one village included in it, we have new reason to look with 
interest upon the histor}^ and development of the community. 

Philochoros, as quoted by Strabo,^^ states that Kekrops first brought 

^^ Mitth. Irui. Athen.y 1887, p. 313, where the place is wrongly called Kuhmarti. 

^'Bekkeb, Anecdota Oraeca, l, p. 259: 'Eircucpla' SyofM x^P^ icKi^iriov reTpair6\et»s 
KetfjL^vris, '^ See MAP. 

'^ StraBO, IX. 1.20 : K4KpoTa wp&rov tls B^exa v6\ti5 awoiKlaai rh irkriBos, &tf hy6' 
fiara KfKpairla TerpdvoKis 'EiraKpia AcK^Aeia 'EAevo-ls ''A^iSva (Aeyoucri 8i ical xKiiBvm- 
KW5 'Aipl^yas) B6piKos Bpavpitp K{fOripos ^^rrhs Krf^piaid .... 
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the population of Attika together into twelve TroXet? (which must mean 
oommunities rather than cities), and he gives the names of these with 
one omission. One of these was Tetrapolis, which we know was made 
up of the four villages, Marathon, Oinoe, Probalinthos, and Trikory- 
thos; another was Epakria. The statement ofPhilochoros is undoubtedly 
founded on a genuine tradition, although we cannot put confidence in 
the number twelve, which may have been, chosen by the historian as 
corresponding to the nmnber of the original phratries. As Wilamowitz 
suggests,® topographical researches are the most trustworthy means of 
determining how many of these old communities there were. It is use- 
less to attempt, with Leake,^ to reconcile with the statement of Philo- 
choros a certain passage which occurs in nearly the same form in both 
the Etymohgicum Magnum and Suidas : ^Enraxpia ^cipa* ^A0rfvaLOv<; 
iraKat KODfirfSov olxovvTa^ 7rp&To<; K.€/cpa}yfr avvcLyaywv KarcoKtaev 
€19 7ro\€A9 SvoKaiSeKa ' /cal rrjv r&v ttoXctcjv eirayvvfiiav a<^ iavrov 
Ke/epoiriav irpoa-rjyopeva-e ' Svo Se reTpairoXeL^ ifcaXeo'ev, ix reaadpoov 
iroXetov ixaripav fiotpav KaraaTrjaa^ ' rpeU Sk tA? Xofc7rA9 i'jraicpLia^ 
wvofiaa-e • Kot 17 Trpotrexv^ X^P^ ravrav^ ral^ rpiaXv avral<; ^ISnraKpia 
iicaXelro. This must be looked upon as merely a forced attempt to 
make up the number of twelve communities from the few which sur- 
vived as such in the historical period. The only value of the pas- 
sage lies in its record of the tradition that Epakria was composed of 
three villages, and this is generally accepted as a fact by modern 
writers on Greek Constitutional HistorJ^ Thus Busolt^ speaks of der 
Semachidai, Phtheia iind eine dritte Gemeinde umfassende Verein der 
IJpakrier. 

What was this third village? Hanriot^ conjectured that it was 
Ikaria, but he had nothing on which to support his conjecture, as he 
did not know the site of even one of the three demes, nor was he able 
to prove that Ikaria was in the vicinity of Plotheia. But, now that we 
know that Ikaria and Plotheia were adjacent demes, I think that his 
conjecture may be renewed with much greater probability. Let us con- 
tinue with the history of Epakria, which gains a new interest for us 
if, as I believe, Ikaria was actually the third member of the union. 
Now, although these old unions had already lost all political significance 
previous to the historical period, some of them survived all the reforms, 

" PhMogisehe TJntermchungen, r, p. 123. " The Demi of Attica, p. 30. 
** i^aaU- und ReehtsaUerthUmer, J 115, in Handbuch d, kl. Alter. 
^Recherehea sur la topographic des dhnea, p. 152. 
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even that of Kleisthenes^ under the guise of religious communities. Thus, 
an inscription^ found between the present village of Marathona and the 
sea shows that in the fourth century the four demes of the Tetrapolis 
maintained a religious community of which there was an archon, per- 
haps chosen in turn by the different demes, and also four Upoirocoif 
one from each deme. The decree of the deme of Plotheia, already 
referred to more than once, shows that Epakria also survived as a re- 
ligious community after it had lost all political significance. 

The name of Epakria is met with in certain inscriptions in a quite 
different sense, namely, as a rpirrv^,^ A rpirrv^ was a third part of 
a tribe, a division adopted for convenience in naval assessments." Late 
historians and lexicographers speak of the rpirrv^ as a division of the 
old tribes prior to Kleisthenes ; but this may be nothing more than an 
attempt to trace a historical institution back to the mythical period. 
But Epakria as a rpcTTv^ cannot be identical with Epakria as a com- 
munity, for one deme, Semachidai, belonged to the tribe Antiochis, 
while Plotheia and Ikaria were of the tribe Aigeis. Dittenberger** 
suggests, however, that, while these religious communities were usually 
composed of demes of different tribes, it would be natural that, because 
of the membership of one or more demes of a tribe in such a com- 
munity, one rpiTTv^ of this tribe should be named from it. Applied 
to the particular case in point, this would imply that the most important 
demes in one rpirrvf; of the tribe Aigeis were Ikaria and Plotheia ; 
and that, since these were two of the three demes constituting the re- 
ligious community of Epakria, the name of this community was trans- 
ferred to the rpiTTv^, 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS/ 

Our architectural work at Ikaria centres about the remains of a monu- 
ment of semicircular form (A: plan i ; see plates rv and v), used in 

^Miah. InsL Athen., 1878, p. 261 = Ditt., Syll., 304. 

" Ross, Demen von AUikcLy p. 8 ; Ditt., SylL, 300. 

"Demosth. XIV. 23. ^Hermesj xvi, p. 187. 

* The original plan of the excavations was made by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge. We 
are indebted to Messrs. H. S. Washington and B. W. Schultz for additions and eleva- 
tions, and to Professor W. R. Ware for preparing these for reproduction, and for the 
restoration of the semicircular monument showing the object of the vertical band on 
the front stones, viz., to produce the effect of pilasters. The Plates are from photo- 
graphs bj Professor Louis Dyer. 
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later times to form the apse of a Christian church. The front portion 
of the substructure, the pavement, and the first course of blocks have 
the appearance of being in sibi; but the rear of the substructure has 
been repaired at a late time, as is evidenced by the presence in it of 
bricks and mortar, and of a block which was originally one of the 
end pieces of the uppermost course, holding the architrave. The floor 




Fig. 1. — Upper turf ace of roof of Choregic MonumaU, 




Fig. 2. — Lofwer svxface df roof of Choregie Monumml, 

has spread somewhat, and one of the blocks in the lowest course has 
been broken, allowing its fellows to slide in toward the centre. A 
groove in the upper stones of the substructure shows the original posi- 
tion of the lowest course. In the second course, as now existing, all the 
blocks are of different heights. One block, now in the interior, appears 
to have been originally an end piece, as is shown by the projecting ver- 
tical band at the end, so that not more than one block of this course can 
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be in »itu. Behind the apse^ an architrave with an inscription had 
long been exposed to view, and, during the first few days of our exca- 
vations, there were found two large slabs fitting together and form- 
ing a semicircular roof, and also seven blocks similar to those in the 
apse. As the roof-pieces afford the surest basis for a reconstruction of the 
monument, both lower and upper sides are shown in Figures 1, 2. The 
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Fig. 3. — C/ioregic Monument restored. 




under side, which is worked smooth, is surrounded by a shallow channel, 
0.10 m. wide and 0.015 m. deep, the edges of which are carefiiUy bev- 
eled. This channel undoubtedly overlapped the walls at the sides and 
the architrave in front, the overlapping portion forming a simple cor-- 
nice. Taking the measurements inside the channel as representing ac- 
curately the dimensions of the original walls, we will compare them with 
those taken from the other pieces. The length of the interior arc 
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is 4.83 m. The present interior length of the first course, the height 
of which is 0.82 m., is 4.74 m., leaving 0.09 m., which is accounted 
for by the end blocks on both sides being broken. The height of the two 
blocks which supported the architrave is 0.635 m., and, taking the 
^- other two stones that have the same height as also belonging to the 
upper course, we obtain a length of 4.82 m. The blocks are roughly 
cut, so that a difference of one centimeter in the measurements may 
be passed by. For the two original intervening courses, there are 
eight blocks, four having a height of 0.65 m., and four of 0.625 m. 
Of the four of the latter height every stone is intact, and these give 
a length of arc of exactly 4.83 m. One block of the remaining course 
is broken on one edge ; and the length of the stones of this course 
comes to 4.81 m. The front width of the roof-pieces inside the chan- 
nel is 2.83 m., which agrees perfectly with the length of the archi- 
trave. Tlic extremities of the architrave are not square, but are cut 
with a cur\''e corresponding to that of the walls. Comparing the meas- 
urements of the architrave with those of the end pieces of the upper 
course, the widths of the cutting and of the architrave are found to 
be exactly the same, being 0.36 m., but the depth of the cutting is 
0.40 m., while that of the architrave is only 0.315 m., leaving a space 
of 0.085 m., which must have been filled by small capitals. Fig. 3 
gives the front elevation of the monument, as restored from the exist- 
ing remains. There may also have been columns, one on each side, 
as in a temple in antis; but no remains of such columns were found, 
\ nor does the architrave show any trace of such supports. The roof 
/ undoubtedly held adornment of some sort, as is shown by the cut- 
y tings on the upper side of the stones. The presence of such adorn- 
^'* ment and the inscription on the architrave, besides the general form 
of the structure, constitute the data from which we must form our 
conclusion as to the character of the monument. That it was a me- 
morial of victory is set forth by the inscription ; but are we justified 
\0ti in holding that the victory had connection with the choregia, and thus 
jvlfi in calling it a choregic monument? 

j^ d The choregic monuments of which we know the exact form are three, 
plee(«{ all at Athens : the well-known monument of Lysikrates in the Street 
jjng j| of the Tripods ; the monument of Thrasyllos, which, up to the time of 
gjj,^ the Greek Revolution, stood above the Dionysiac Theatre on the south 
jjor i( side of the Akropolis, drawings of it being gi ven by Stuart and Revett ; * 

^AnUquitiea of AtheitSy vol. ii, chap. ly, pis. i, ii, iii, ff. 
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and the monument of Nikias, which Dr. Dorpfeld has reconstructed 
from the fragments found in the Beul^ gate.' The monimient of Lysi- 
krates is an elaborately ornamented circular building, counted among 
the earliest surviving examples of Corinthian architecture. Upon the 
roof is a large three-branched acroterium disposed as a base for hold- 
ing the tripod, and the architrave bears the inscription,* which has the 
regular form of an official choregic memorial. The monument of Thra- 
syllos was in the form of a portico, having upon the roof a statue of 
Dionysos, which is now in the British Museum. Whether the tripod 
rested on the knees of the seated statue, as some maintain, or was dis- 
played in the interior of the structure, is still an unsettled question. 
For the inscription, see below, p. 78. The monument of Nikias had 
the fa9ade of a small hexastyle Doric temple. There is nothing to 
show where the tripod was placed. For the inscription on the archi- 
trave, sec below, p. 81. 

We will now compare the Ikarian monument with these three chief 
examples. The Nikias and Thrasyllos monuments are both of such 
form that they admit of being called vaoi, the word which Pausanias 
uses in describing the structures on the Street of the Tripods. The 
foundation of a fourth choregic monument, now exposed in the cellar 
of a house near the Lysikrates monument, is of quadrangular shape. 
A semicircular exedra-like form, such as that of the Ikarian monu- 
ment, has been unexampled among choregic monuments ; but the num- 
ber which we know is so small, and the variety exhibited by even these 
few so great, that this does not make positively against identification of 
the monument at Ikaria as choregic. 

The surface of the upper side of the roof-stones {Fig, 1) is rou^, 
and the top is surrounded by a bevel 0.11 m. wide on the curved side 
and 0.13 m. across the front. The socket at d is circular with a diam- 
eter of 0.22 m., that at e \s about 0.32 by 0.24 m., but very" roughly 
made. The right-hand side of the central socket has been split away, 
as is indicated by dotted lines in the sketch, but a fragment found in 
the debris shows that the original cutting was the same as on the other 
side ; a and b form one continuous cutting, but b is cut two centimeters 
deeper than a ; the cutting c is only 0.03 m. deep. I have no opinion 
to advance as to the nature of the object which these cuttings were 
made to receive. I hold that thev could not have been intended for 
the direct support of a tripod, and that so complicated an arrangement 

^Mmh. InsU Aihen,, 1885, p. 217 ff. * Ditt. SylL, 416. 
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would not be necessary for a tripod-base. If the top of the monument 
was adorned with a group of figures, a tripod might have been displayed 
in connection ^vith the figures, or within the monument. As I take it, 
the roof-pieces furnish no data which make decisively either for or 
against the choregic character of the monument. 
The inscription on the architrave {Fig. S) reads : 

ArNIA^EAN0innO^EAN0IAH^NIKH?ANTE^ANEOE«AN 

"Hagnias, Xanthippos, and Xanthides, having won, dedicated (this 
monument)." 

The height of the letters varies from 0.05 to 0.06 m. This in- 
scription was first seen, in 1766, by Chandler, who gave the first 
word as AtVta?.* Alvia^ is given also by Bockh,* by RangaW,* 
and again by Milchhofer in his letter to the Phihlogische Wochen- 
schrifij But the second letter of the first name is certainly a gamma, 
and thus we have, in place of a name of which there is no absolutely 
certain occurrence,^ a name by no means uncommon and used in Ikaria, 
as we know from two inscriptions* in which one'Ayvia^^lKapiev^^^ 
is mentioned as a trierach. The use of dviOeo-av and the circum- 
stance that the victors are three in number would show that the in- 
scription, if choregic at all, belonged 'to the class of private monu- 
ments. But, even under this supposition, there would be difficulties, 
inasmuch as the two known choregic inscriptions in which three vic- 
tors are mentioned" seem best explained by the fact that the three 
are of one family, while in the present case there is nothing to in- 
dicate any relationship." But, aside from the preceding, the fact 

*• Travels in Asia Minor and Qrteee, vol. ii, p. 200. 

* CL Q., 237. ^AntiquUM HelUniques, vol. ii, 985. 

^The inscription is repeated in the volume of the CLA., u, which has just ap- 
peared, No. 1317, and A I N I A^ is given on the authority of Lolling. Kuhler re- 
marks that, if confidence can be placed in Lolling's copy, the inscription cannot be 
earlier than the beginning of the second century b. c. ; but 1 see nothing in it which 
would preclude the idea that it is as early even as the fourth century. 

^CL 0,y 4668 : 5377, 7789 are fragments, and the exact form of the name is not 
certain. 

•C./.A, u,794, 811. 

'^See Seventh Annual Report of Am. School at Athens^ pp. 87-S. 

" DiTT., Syll., 422, and Inser. No, 7 from Ikaria, below, p. 87. 

** Reisch, De Musicis Graecorum OertaminibuSf takes this as a choregic inscription 
of a nature similar to that in Dittenberger referred to in last note, which he believes 
to relate to several different contests. 
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remains, that there is no mention whatever of the choregia in the in- 
scription. What justification is there for holding that 'x^oprjjovvre^ or 
XopvyTjaavTCf; was tacitly understood, as one is compelled to hold if 
he maintains that the monument is choregic ? To be sure, from the 
size of the monument, it is not easy to believe that it was commemo- 
rative of any less important victory than that of the chorda, and if 
the presence of a tripod could be proved, as it can be in the case of an- 
other base the inscription upon which omits the X'^PVJ^^ {Ikarian 
Inscr. No, 6, below, p. 87), we should be justified in supplying ^o/wy- 
yovvT€<; in the inscription. But the remains preserve nothing to show 
decisively that the monument was choregic ; so, while not absolutely 
denying that the monument may have been choregic, it seems to me 
that this attribution should still be held in suspense." 

The base B (plan i), measuring 2.61 5 by 1.66 m., is constructed of 
three marble blocks fitted closely together but not held by clamps. 
The surface is well finished, but the edge toward the base Cis smoother, 
showing that another course of slabs covered the whole surface except 
at this edge. Close to this base, and at the same depth, was found 
the torso of an archaic seated statue ; and it seems probable that this was 
the object which the base supported. The three blocks rest directly on 
the earth, without any substructure. The base C consists of a substruc- 
ture of large roughly-hewn stones, and, above tliese, two marble blocks, 

" [I cannot agree with Mr. Buck here. A careful review of all the evidence 
before us has led me to the belief that this monument could be choregic onlj, and 
I have so called it (Report, p. 54, etc.). The monument itself and the form of the 
inscription had already led Ranoabe (ArUiq. Hdlin^ No. 986), Milchhofer (Ber- 
lin, philol, Wochenschrift, June 18, 1887), Reisch (Mus. Gr. Cert., p. 46) to this con- 
clusion, though they did not have before them the results of our excavations, by which 
the decisive proof has been furnished. Bockh (C. L (r., 237) and Eohleb ( C. LA,, 
II, 1317) classed the inscription among those of agonistic or uncertain type. But its 
form is most closely allied to that of the Ikarian choregic Ergasos monument (see 
below, p. 87, Inseripiion No. 7), and that of Timosthenes (below, p. 80, Ditten- 
BERGER, Sylloge^ 422), which has recently been found by Milchhofer to have been 
rural likewise, from the Mesogaia near Kalyvia (MittheUungen InaL Athen., 1887, 
p. 281). The omission of x^pvyovyr^s and of the designation of kinship are due, I 
think, to one and the same cause, the thought that these were immaterial in consid- 
eration of the position of the monument, and a desire not to cumber the architrave 
with too much detail, conspicuousness being preferred to exactness. The omission of 
xopvyav occurs in four inscriptions of CI. A., ii (1248, 1283, 1285, 1286), where the 
employment of x^pv renders the reference certain. More important is the Ikarian 
Archippos inscription (below, p. 87, laser. No. 6) mentioned above, in which the 
omission is quite as striking as in the monument under consideration. (To this may 
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smooth on the top and sides and bolted together by two clamps shaped 
thus I 1, the surfece measuring 1.88 by 1.61 m. Two upright bolts 
indicate that another course rested upon the two blocks in situ, and a 
border, of which the surface is slightly smoother, enables us to give 
the dimensions of the second course as 1 .54 by 1.27 m. The remains 
would be well adapted for an altar-base. A large marble altar was 
found in the front wall of the church, its dimensions being : height, 
1.115 m. ; sides, 0.87 and 0.665 m. Around the upper margin runs a 
moulding, and in the top there is a cutting 0.06 m. deep and 0.10 m. wide. 
Around the bottom edge, also, a moulding was carried, this being now 
entirely broken away. Estimating its thickness at 0.02, and adding 
twice this, 0.04, to the measurements of the altar, we get for the bearing 
surface 0.91 by 0.705 m. If we suppose this to have rested on the 
second course of the base last considered, we shall have left a margin 
of 0.32 by 0.28 m. ; but, if this seems too wide, we may insert a third 
step having the dimensions of 1.22 by 0.985 m., thus giving two steps 
about 0.15 bv 0.14 m. In the structure A ah and be are foundation- 
walls formed of large oblong blocks roughly hewn on the outer side, and 
lined on the inner side with small uncut stones. The average length 
of the blocks is a trifle over one meter ; the thickness of the wall is 
0.65 m. The width of the fecing-blocks varies from 0.35 to 0.50 m. 
Of the wall ad only a portion of the substructure is left and one stone 
of the upper course, distant 1.77 m. from the comer a. In cd, there 

be added as a parallel the omission to name the kind of chorus in three out of 22 
inscriptions collected by Beisch; see below, p. 82.) This only reiterates a not un- 
commonly recurring fact, that th^ precinct itself was often regarded as sufficient indi- 
cation of the purpose of a monument. The importance of the site of our excavations 
as a centre for dedications may be seen from the fact that 27 bases for this purpose 
were found. Of these, 8 were in situ and 5 were inscribed. All the latter related 
either to the drama or to its patron diyinity. The only contest here of which our 
materials give any trace is that of the drama, and as the Hagnias monument is a 
local one, set in the midst of Dionysiac dedications, surely it would be dedicated to 
no god except to him before whose statue it probably stood. The question of a tripod 
is immaterial; indeed, according to Mr. Buck's argument, below, p. 88, the mon- 
ument, if choregic, should have no tripod. The question whether one victory is 
intended, or more, and whether these victories were gained b^ father and sons or by 
each separately, is also immaterial. Certain it is, that there is victory, and there is 
dedication — undoubtedly to Dionysos. The monument is therefore choregic, and 
matches fitly with the record of Hagnias' two liturgies as trierarch of the State. And 
Hagnias is the only Ikarian of whom we have mention as displaying such liberality 
toward the State and toward his native deme. — A. C. M.] 
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is, besides the substructure, a course of the wall itself. This is of the 
peculiar double construction seen in all the walls here which are in any 
way finished. They are, as shown in Fig, ^, made up of stones cut 
evenly on the outside, but irregular on the inside, and, as an inner 
facing for these, of smaller stones cut evenly on the exposed side. The 
walls g e, which are of irr^ular polygonal stones, have no apparent 
connection with the building, and are probably older. Their upper 
surface is below that of the substructure-walls of the building. About 
0.50 m. from the comer d and 1.25 m. below the wall cd, lies a sort 
of trough of schistous stone, the outside measurements of which are 
1 .32 by 0.80 m., the inside, 0.84 by 0.50 m. The depth of the hollow 
is 0.18 m. This trough or basin, evidently in sUu, at such a depth must 
point to some very early occupation of the site. Exactly what was the 




Fig. 4. 




Fio. 5. 



purpose of the structure D, I am unable to suggest The wall E, 
12.10 m. long, forms part of the peribolos-wall, which was in part made 
up by the walls of some of the buildings enclosed within the sacred 
precinct. This wall also is double, but the blocks are of large dimen- 
sions on both sides, as is shown in Fig. 5. Fig. 6 gives a side view of 
the substructure and of the upper course, which now begins 4.03 m. 
from the corner c. The Figure shows the peculiar cutting upon the 
face of these stones, namely, in long nicks arranged alternately. The 
length of these nicks varies from 0.02 to 0.05 m. Along the whole length 
of this wall there extends on the outside, upon a level with the lower 
part of the substructure, a platform formed of irregularly shaped slabs. 
The greatest width of this platform is 2.28 m., but the average width is 
about 2 m. 
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The wall Fy which terminates in a Byzantine grave, belongs to a late 
period, and is built of small stones. Upon it rested the column with the 
Ergasos inscription (No. 7). We turn now to the building H, which, as we 
know from an inscription on the door-sill, was the Py thion, or temple of 
the Delphian Apollo (plate vi). This building is on a much higher 
level than the remains heretofore mentioned, the difference in level be- 
tween the base B and the threshold of the Pythion being 2.074 m. 
Though much of the north side" of the temple has disappeared, not even 
the substructure of the wall on this side being left,'* the material for a res- 
toration is ample. The anta 6, in the fit)nt, is 1.35 m. from the comer 
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Fig. 6.— Part of the wall of the Periboloa. 




Fig. l.^The threshold of the Pythion. 



a. At the point c, the lower part of the opposite anta remains, broken 
off short ; and, measuring 1.35 m. from tliis, we have the position of the 
corner d, of which the substructure is still extant. From the point A, on 
the line drawn at right angles to the comer as found, to g, the end of the 
tlireshold, is 2.95 m., while from the other end to the exterior face of the 
wall e is 3.73 m. This threshold, shown in Fig. 7, is of very careful 
workmanship, and compares favorably, for instance, ^vith the threshold 

^* More properly northeast side, as the front does not face the east, but the south- 
east. 

'^This maj be due in part to the fact that the water from the higher ground found 
an outlet by the north side, and had cut a channel several feet deep beside it, passing 
over the foundations of the building G. 
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which was unearthed by the excavations of the Athenian Archaeolo- 
gical Society in the Peiraieus.^^ Upon the surface is the inscription 
IKAPIQNTOP V0ION— 'I/captcSi; to mOiov, the Pythion of the Ikari- 
ans.*^ The height of the letters varies from 0.06 to 0.07 m. They are 
of the fourth century ; and, though the and of the last word are 
much worn, their outlines are still visible. It is very unusual for a 
Greek temple to be "labeled'^ in this way. At i and k are two upright 
slabs, 0.82 m. apart, probably holding up another slab, making a kind 
of table or altar ; in front of these was foimd the relief with Apollo, 
Artemis, and an adorant. I, m, ti, o and jp are all bases for votive offer- 
ings, as in the pronaos of the Heraion at Olympia, and are apparently 
in situ. The internal dimensions of the pronaos are : width, 6.63 m. ; 
depth, 1.83 m. 

The cella is nearly square, its depth being 6.40 m. and its width 
6.63 m. At the point g, 3.72 m. distant from the wall of the pro- 
naos (measured in the interior), an insignificant wall, 2.55 m. long, 
projects toward the altar r, which is formed of four slabs of mica- 
schist overlapping each other at the ends, and filled in with small 
stones.^ From the north side of the altar to the line of the north 
wall of the temple the distance is 2.78 m. ; the altar, like the door, 
was thus not in the axis of the building, but was somewhat nearer 
to the south wall, while the door was considerably nearer to the 
north wall. 

At « is a wall which separates the cella from a small chamber 
{aivTov) in the rear, which had no entrance from the outside. At 
2.00 m. from s a base (t) is inserted for some votive offering ; v and w 
are two marble slabs similar in purpose to those {i and i) in the pro- 
naos. The depth of the rear chamber is 1.36 m. The interior ^^-all 
of the Pythion is double, and is built with small stones on each face." 

" Cf, npoKTiKd of 1886, p. 83 and wiya^ 2. 

" Of. Meisterhans, Orammaiik d, cUL Inschriftenf^, § 55, 9, and Note 1019. 

^^ [These were packed so firmly within the upright slabs that they have seemed 
to me to indicate a foundation especially prepared for a very heavy object, such as a 
large statue. — A. C. M.] 

^* [Dr. DoBPFELD, who kindly visited the site with me, called my attention to a 
terracotta fragment among many, mainly roof-tiles, which I had saved from the 
earth-heap. This fragment showed that it was originally about a foot in diameter, 
formed like a pipe with a rim aroun^ the bottom. This was used, Dr. Dorpfeld 
said, for the purpose of admitting light through the roof into the garret above the 
ceiling, and was similar to contrivances found at PompeiL — A. G. M.] 
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Abutting on the Pythion in the rear is the structure O, possibly intended 
for the priests. Of its wall ab the substructure is complete ; of ac only 
scattered blocks of the substructure remain ; of cy we have both sub- 
structure and some of the upper \vdX\ : ey was not built into xx, but 
terminated gainst it, yz forming a common party-wall for the two 
buildings. 

7 is a large base or platform made up of at least twenty marble slabs, 
of which fiileen are still in place. Here may have been the great altar 
of the deme-centre.*" 

At K there are two massive marble seats, one a double seat (arms 
broken) finished smooth on the right-hand side, and on the other side 
finished smooth only on the edges, evidently intended to fit to another 
seat. The other seat ia single, and is so worked as to show that it was 



Fio. %.— Ont n/ Iht dovbU uatg. 

fitted to others on both sides. The back of this seat ia quite gone. 
The hea%'y slabs upon which the seats rest are in situ, although they 
have been much canted, and they show that the seats are in their 
original position. Another double seat, which was found near the 
church during the first week of the excavations, and is the best pre- 
served, is shown in Fig. 8 {see plate v). It has precisely the same 
measurements as the double seat at K, and is worked smooth on the 
left-hand side only. It is thus plain that this seat was carried from 
K, where it originally belonged, so that the series of five seats was 

** [The axis of tUe threshold of the Fjthion aod of its altar or statue-base appears 
to inleisect the centra of this platform. If we take the platform as the site of the 
chief attar, the unusual and unajm metrical placing of the doorway of the Pjthion 
may find s possible explanation in the desire to lenve the line of vision unobstructed 
from th« statue of Apollo to the great altar of ihe deme. — T.W, L.j 



] 
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originally placed as ehown on the plan.^' The length of the base 
ia 3.55 m., the combined length of the two double seats and one 
single one, 3.48 m. L, M, and N are rude n'alls of uncut stones. is 
of the same t'oustruction, but, on account of its shape, is more inter- 
esting. The length of the straight portion ab is 10.60 m. At both 
ends, the walk ac and bd are carried out at approximately the same 
angle, each about two meters long, e and / are short foundation- 
walls intended to support the slab g of corresponding dimensions, 
which was found near them. I do not see how this wall could have 
formed part of any temple-building, nor does it appear to have any- 
thing to do with a peribolos. Can it be part of a rude structure for 
theatrical representations?** The slight 
eminence behind the marble seats would 
be an excellent sitting-place for an au- 
dience, commandinga viewof the plain 
of Marathon and water beyond between 
Aphorism6 and Argaliki on the lefl, 
and of the sea between the coast of 
Attika and Euboia directly in front. 
The wall M cannot be part of an origi- 
nal ckoroB, or daneiiig-place, for \'ari- 
ous reasons. It is uot a continuous 
curve ; and, if it were, it would meet 
the hill behind the marble seats before 
becoming a circle. If it is taken as a 
wall of the orchestra, the seats for the 
priests come in a straight line across 
the centre of the orchestra. Such an pio, 9. 

arnmgement is unheard of in any known 
Greek theatre. Still, the theatres in the rural demes must have been 

"[Insliaevith these Be&ts toward /Kasanothernrilha rounded bark: total height, 

0.96 m. 1 height of seat Bbore ground, 0.38; width, O.Tl; horizontal depth oFchair out- 
ride, 0.57 ; depth of seat inside, 0.34 ; width of seat, 0.48. With these seals one maj 
compare the foarinsilv at Rliamnous, described hj Lolling, MiWieiinngen IniLAthen^ 
1879, pp. 284-8. Others existed originally beside them. By their inscription, they 
were consecrated to Dionysoe, and (bis has led Lolling to conjecture that they stood 
before a sanctuary of that deity. At Ikaria, I would suggest that their rite was that 
of the deme agora, of which mention is made by inscriptionit in other demes (C L 
A., II, 671, 673). We sunk a trench in front of these seats toward the wall O to 
a depth of 3 meters : only ordinary soil was found. — A. C. M.] 
" [Or the A/ifxi. " in 'he deme of AJi<ini,C.i.G.,93?— A. C. M.] 
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rude affairs at best, and may often have differed very widely from gen- 
erally received principles of construction." 

Besides the remains in »itu, there are on the ground numy archi- 
tectural fr^ments, both structural and ornamental, including some 
good akroteria. Two drums of fluted poros columns were found. One 
was broken at one end ; diameter of the other end 0.42 m. The second 
drum measured 0,41 m. in diameter at one end, 0.42 m. at the other. 
There are also some fine examples of Byzantine decorative ornament, 
which would be of interest to students of that art. 

Plan ii shows the remains of importance found upon the second 

.■^ite where excavations were carried on. AB is a well-built wall, 13,65 

m. in length. The lowest course, 

made up of well-finished blocks 

0.40m. high and averaging about 

1 .36 m. long, is still in situ, though 

some of the blocks have slipped 

toward the decline and are .some- 

whatoutofline. There are blocks 

forming a substructure under the 

east end, but the west end rests 

directly on the ground. Upon 

this foundation rested two courses 

of blocks set upright. One of 

these, 1.85 m. long and 0.38 m. 

high, is still in position. CD is a 

Fig. 10. poor wall of unfinished slab-like 

stones, 17 m. long. In about the 

middle there is an opening, perhaps the entrance to the enclosure. E 

is a base of mica-schist blocks upon which stood the column that now 

lies stretched out on the ground over a space of ten meters." This 

column consisted of seven unfluted drums secured together by iron 

bolts. The holes for these bolts are of peculiar and ingenious shape for 

securing firmly the lead by which they were festened, when once run in 

and set. In the top of each lower drum there is a socket about 0,15 m. 

deep, 0.05 m. broad, and about 0.15 m, long at the top but narrowing 

doAvn at one end for about half the depth and then widening again. A 

small channel for running in the lead communicated with the socket 

" Some of the walls oientioned ma; have beeu terrace walls. 

"[Q'. PlCT., Vit. bocr.: alnf f'WoHpdrfi M tdv iivfuiarn im^y ict^ Tpubcorra 

mxvv, if' at StipJ)!' nix'" irri. Thu was neu K^ttoBargea. — A. C. M.] 
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from the outer edge of the drum. The corresponding socket in the 
bottom of the upper drum is not so long, and is a plain cutting of the 
same section throughout. The uppermost drum is ornamented with a 
narrow moulding (Fiff. 9) and has on the top a circular socket 0.55 m. 
in diameter and 0.03 deep. Lyiogexactlyat the head of the column, as 
it lay on the ground, were found fragments of marble which make up a 
lai^ vase-shaped object witli a beautiful guilloclie and fluted ornament 



Fig. II. 

{Fig. 10). Close to this spot were also found two griftin-heads with a 
portion of the neck {Fig. 11); and a third head was found below the 
wall AB. The whole of the ground between the two walls AB and CD 
was thoroughly cleared, but nothing else was discovered. The few 
objects mentioned are accordingly the only materials from which to 
form a conjecture as to the occupation of the site. The enclosure lies 
exactly on the line of the ancient road leading through the valley to 
Ikaria. Two vases similar to ours are shown on a Panathenaic vase 
set up, apparently as votive offerings, on slender columns." For the 

•"Salzmas, Cbmtrtw, pi. 57: <f. Jahrivch Arth. Intl., 11, p. 151. 
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decoration of such vessels mth griffins' heads, we have not merely 
literary evidence, such as the krater dedicated by the Samians and 
described by Herodotos (iv. 152) as having heads of griffins ranged 
about it at intervals, but extant examples, as, for instance, two bronze 
kraters in the Vatican Museum, one with six griffins' heads turned 
inward, and another with five heads &cing outw^ard. Our griffins' 
heads are of a later type than those found at Olympia and the few 
specimens found in Athens on the Akropolis. Furtwangler ** has 
made a careful classification of griffin types, which do not concern us 
now except in their relation to Greek art in general. The griffins found 
by Schliemann at Mykenai are closely akin to some Egyptian tj'pes 
of xvin-xx dynasties, which again are borrowed from Syrian, prob- 
ably Hittite, art. The first purely Greek type presents the eagle's 
head ^rith wide-open mouth (in earlier t}^pe8 the mouth is always closed 
or only half-open), locks hanging down the neck, and large ears be- 
tween which is a horn-like projection. In the later examples of this 
type, the projection becomes a mere conventional knobs This is the 
only type found at Olympia, and is also found in many other places, 
and shown on the oldest coinage. In the fifth century this type dis- 
appears. Its successor keeps the ears but removes the middle pro- 
jection and the side locks, substituting a mane or comb running over 
the top of the head and the back of the neck. To this last class our 
griffin-heads belong, though they have the mouth closed, a still later 
variation.^ 

Athens, Carl D. Buck. 

January, 1889. 

" RoscHER, Lex. Myth. J "Oryps" 

^ [The enclosure was situated upon a small ridge running back toward Pentelikon' 
from the ancient roadway, elevated some four or five meters above it, and sloping in 
all directions except behind. Graves existed on the opposite side of the road ; but 
we found that these had already been opened. Many pieces of marble, some finely 
cnt, lay about. The despoilers had also torn up the foundation of the column in 
search of treasure, and had dug underneath it. Two large blocks of schist were still 
in place, and part of a third extending between them. Upon these blocks there 
had undoubtedly been slabs of marble upon which the column immediately rested. 
One of these lay close by, a fragment only, and in it was the dowel hole for a clamp 
of this shape HH. The vase which stood on the column was composed of several 
pieces, and within was roughly hollowed out somewhat* We succeeded in piecing 
together two sections only in height, and only one side of these, less than a half, though 
there were many other fragments. The two sections were of nearly equal height, 
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amounting together to 0.98 m. measured on a perpendicular; largest diameter, 1.33 m. ; 
length of fluting, 0.72; width of flutes at bottom, 0.03 m., at top, 0.09 m. ; width of 
guilloche, 0.21 m. Upon the top of the upper section something else rested. At in- 
tervals of 0.61 m. on the upper surface, just within the edge, were sockets about 0.08 
m. wide, sloping inward about 0.05 m. to the depth of a centimeter. There were three 
of these on the portion built up, and no doubt the series was continued at equal inter- 
vals about the entireicircumference. These sockets could not have been for the griffins* 
necks, as the tenon of one of the latter still exists, and is considerably longer than the 
sockets, and of a totally different shape. That the griffin-heads ornamented the upper 
part of the vase as a whole seems necessary, but, to admit of this, the vase must have 
had a third section, which, being lighter than the lower portions, was secured by 
means of the notches just described. This section, narrowing above^ as is usual with 
sepulchral vases, would finally give a proper support for the three griffin jwotomat, 
serving a decorative purpose. The use of such heads in this way is said by Fort- 
wangler to have ceased in the fifth and fourth centuries {op, ei^., p. 1771). It is at 
this period that I place the monument, for many reasons. Not only is this the epoch 
of the H^ bolt, but it does not seem to me possible that so exquisite an example of 
the double guilloche ornament {Fig, 10) could belong to a later time. Both in this 
ornament and in the flutings, the simplicity, purity and perfection of touch exhibit 
the highest art. The peculiar form of this guilloche is found in a severe type upon 
the gable ornamentation of the treasury of the Geloans at Olympia {<f, Baumbister, 
DenkmaleTf p. 1076), on terracottas of Sicily (W. Zahn, Omctmente Hags, Kunst-Epoch,, 
IV Heft, Taf. 16), and is employed by Hittorpp in his restoration of the interior 
decoration of Temple Tat Selinous. The griffin with closed mouth appears on coins 
of Abdera in the first part of the fourth century, and especially on the gold medallion 
from Koul Oba representing the head of the Parthenon statue of Pheidias. This 
medallion cannot be later than 350 B. c. and is probably much earlier, and it is 
claimed by Eiesebitzkt {MiUheUung. Inst. Atken,y 1883, p. 315) to represent the origi- 
nal most faithfully. Furthermore, all the buildings that we know in Ikaria show a uni- 
formity in their mode of construction, even in slight details, which brings them closely 
within a restricted period. Earlier temples existed there during the fifth century, 
as appears from an inscription ; and the necessity for rebuilding within the fourth 
century may be divined as one stands near the entrance of the valley and, casting his 
eyes across upon Dekeleia, observes how completely defenceless was Ikaria against 
the raids of the merciless Spartans and still more merciless Athenian exiles, in the 
Dekeleian war. And if I were to hazard one guess among many that might be made, 
as to the purpose of this unusual monument, it would be that it was erected as a 
cenotaph, after the return, in honor of the dead of that long reign of terror — Ots dh 
lA^ tSpiCKoy Kwori^iov ainois hroliiffay fUya, Xen., AiUJib.^ YI, 4. 9. — A. C. M.] 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

No. 1. 

Public decree of the deme of Ikaria inscribed across the middle of 
a gable-top marble stele : total height, 0.765 met. ; width at bottom, 
0.32 ; width at top, 0.29 ; height of letters, 0.005. 

KAAAinnO^EinEr^EYH4>I^OAI IKAPIEY^ 
IHEHAIr^E^AIMI K-r\M ATO r" A HM A PXONK A I 
^ T E<l> A H^SAI KITTO^TEPAM-rMKAl AMEI P 
E I HTOMKHPYKAOT I^TE<l>AMOY^IHIKAP I 
E I S I^ I Kj^HAKAI OA HMO^O I K AP I E-rVMTOH A 
HMAPXOMOTI KAA^r^SKA I A I K A l-r\^T-r\|A I 
H Y^r\\ THMEOPTHMEnOIH^EHKA I TOr»Ar/^ 
HAEHAIME^AIAEKAI TOY^X OPHTO^Eni K 
PATHHKAinPAIIAMKAl S TE <t> A r^-r\^ A I Kl T 
TOS TE4> AM-r\l KAI AHEinElr^KAOAHEPTOr^ 
AHMAPXOH 

KaXXtTTTTo? elirev • e'^c^to'^at ^lKapi€v(r\iv • i'rraivia-ai NiKcova rbv 
Sijfuip'xpv Kol I aT€<f>ava)(Tai kctto (rre<^dv^ kclI av€tir\€lv rov KrfpvKa 
on, (rT€<f>avova'iv ^lfcapt\€l<; ^iKeova koI 6 Srjfio<; 6 ^iKapcioDv top Bl'qfiap' 
')(pv OTi KoX&s Kol 8iKai(o^ T^J Ato\vva'(p rr^v eopTrjv iiroiriaev koI top 
dry&lva, €Travve<Tai he koX tov^ X^PVy^^ *F/mK\pdTrjv /cat TLpa^iav /cat 
<TTe^av&a'ai, /ctTJTO (rT€<f>dvq> koI dvenrelv Kaddirep top \ hrifiap'xpv. 

Translation, — "On motion of Kallippos, it was voted by the Ika- 
rians to praise Nikon the demarch and crown him with an ivy wreath, 
and that the herald proclaim that the Ikarians and the Deme of the 
Ikarians crown Nikon the demarch because he has conducted the fes- 
tival and contest in honor of Dionysos in a good and proper manner; 
to praise also the chor^oi Epikrates and Praxias and crown them with 
wreaths of ivy, and that the herald make proclamation as in the case of 
the demarch." 

Oomment — Like all Attic deme-decrees, with two exceptions {CI. A ., 
n, 579, 580), this lacks the date bv the archon's name, and there is no 
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internal evidence whatever upon which to fix the date. The letters, 
which are very roughly cut, but with o-tovxv^ou arrangement, may be 
attributed to the fourth century; and, if we take as a criterion the un- 
certainty in the use of o or ov to express the spurious diphthong, the 
date of the inscription is not far from 360 B. c* Cf. C. L A., ii, 64, 
where, out of twenty cases of spurious diphthong, eleven are expressed 
by simple o, against nine denoted by ov, as, for example, t6<: and Tov<f, 
TTpoeSpo^ and irpoehpov^. The content of the inscription is very sim- 
ple, beiqg a decree in honor of the demarch of Itaria and the chor^oi 
for the proper fulfilment of their duties at the festival to Dionysos, 
which undoubtedly refers to the Rural Dionysia celebrated in the month 
Poseideon. The chief importance of this inscription when found was 
that it fixed, beyond all possible doubt, the site of the deme of Ikaria ; 
and, though proofs have multiplied since then, it remains the most 
I^erfect and complete of all, for this purpose. It is worth noting, that 
this is the first Attic deme-decree found in which the demarch is ex- 
pressly honored, though such can have been by no means unusual (c/l 
Dem. 1318. 64). Another of the Ikarian inscriptions, which will be 
found below, is also in honor of the demarch. 

Apoint of special interest and importance is the mention, in lines 4 
and 6, of the Ikariana and the Deme of the Ikariana as distinct bodies, 
though, in the first line, ^iKapievaiv is used in the general sense of demes- 
men of Ikaria. It seems h ighly probable that the Ikarians were a gens 
or noble family, within the deme, which claimed descent from Ikarios, 
and consequently was treated with special honor and possessed peculiar 
privileges. A more detailed discussion of this point will be deferred 
until we come to treat of two pre-Eukleidean inscriptions which contain 
many points bearing on the question. 

Boundary-Stones. — One of the most numerous classes of short in- 
scriptions found on Greek soil is that by which boundaries are denoted. 
Such inscriptions are occasionally cut in the solid rock, as opo<; Ato9 on 
the Observatory Hill at Athens, but generally upon a movable stone 
which can be set up in the soil. These stones, sometimes of cylindri- 
cal form but more often roughly cut slabs or blocks, are set up on sa- 
cred precincts, as opo^ T€fievo{v)^ (C I. A., I, 608) ; on burial -lots, as 
opo^ arjfiaro^ ^Ovrjaifiov (G J. G., 636) ; on roads, as opo^ oSov {C. 
I. A., I, 627) ; and on private property, as opo9 %a>/)toi; TlpoDTapxov 
(C I. A.y II, 1068); etc. These boundary-stones were probably in 
many cases the only records of the ownership of real estate, and, if 

* See below, pp. 107-& 
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such property were transferred, the "bill of sale" would be a new 
boundary-stone replacing the old one and inscribed with the names 
of vendor and purchaser and the conditions of the sale. The great 
importance of the boundary-stones in any legal transaction is brought 
out by the Attic Orators, as in Demoaih. vs. Phainippos, 1040. 5: 
KOI irp&Tov fikv irepiayar/cov rijv itrxcLTiav, irXeov ^ oTaimv oJf<rav 
reTTapaKOvra, KVKKcp eSet^a koX Sie/JMprvpdfnjv ivavrlov ^aiVLTrrrov, 
Sri ovBel^i opo^ eireariv hrX rfi ia'xaria. el Be (fyrjaiv, elirelv etcekevov 
airrov ffir) kov Bei^ai, ottco? /a^ vcrrepov evravBa 'xpeo*; yevo/ievov dva- 
<f>avi]<roiTO eirl t<^ ycapm. 

To proceed, then, to the inscriptions of this class found at Ikaria. 

No. 2. 

Slab of greyish stone : height, 0.52 met. ] width, 0.23 ; height of * 
letters, 0.017. 

PO^ X-i^ P |/^M El^ opo^i xo>p('(ov ev 

AMOPEI-TMKAIKH 'Avdpeitp xal kt)- 

n-r\M KAI 01 K lA^riE ir^v tcaX oUia^; ire- 

n P AM E M-n.h E n I A Y irpafieveov iirl \v- 

5 E I A ^ ^ 1ST PAT-TlI trei A[u]o-[t]<rrpaTy 

KE<t>AAH0Er* Ke<f>aXrj0ev. 

Trandaiion. — " Boundary of lands in Anthreion and gardens and 
house sold, upon condition of equity of redemption, to Lysistratos of 
Kephale." 

Comment — The form of the letters indicates that the inscription 
should be referred to the fourth century b. c. 

'Ai/^peiG) : This is a name hitherto unknown, and it probably belongs 
to some locality included within the limits of the deme of Ikaria. It 
seems quite natural that the rural demes, like our own townships, should 
contain, besides the principal village or deme seat, a number of small 
hamlets, the names of which, while familiar to the members of the deme, 
would be little heard beyond the limits of its territory. Our excava- 
tions took place on the site which was undoubtedly the centre of popula- 
tion and the seat of the municipal government. This particular stone, 
however, was not found in situ, but had been brought from elsewhere. 

The position of the deme of Kephale, mentioned in the last line, has 
never been exactly determined, but it lay somewhere in the Mesogaia, pro- 
bably between Markopoulo and Keratea {MittheUungeny 1887, p. 288). 
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'n-eTTpafiivcov iirl Xvaei : This technical legal phrase means that the 
vendor retains the increase of the property, and has the right to repur- 
chase at the same price at which he sold it. On the other hand, he pays 
a rent (jiia0a>fia or fiCaOaxri^;) equal in amount to the interest on the 
money which he received for the property. Thus the whole transac- 
tion is practically equivalent to a mortgage loan, with this difference, 
that in the latter case the party who receives the loan remains (so long 
as he pays the interest and no foreclosure takes place), both practically 
and legally, the proprietor, while under the Greek law errl Xvcei the 
proprietorship was legally vested in the party who gave the loan (as 
in early English law), although possession remained with the original 
owner. There was a legal transfer of property, and technically, in- 
stead of interest being paid on the loan, rent was paid on the land.^ 
To illustrate from our inscription : X. (name of vendor not given) 
desires to borrow money from Lysistratos, and, instead of giving 
him security in the shape of a mortgage on his lands and gardens and 
house and paying interest on the loan, he actually sells this property 
to Lysistratos, and then rents it of him at a rate equivalent to the 
interest on the amount which Lysistratos has paid him for it. If he 
should be sufficiently prosperous, he would be able by the terms of the 
sale to buy back the property at the same price which he received for it. 

Compared to the mortgage syste,m, this process seems complicated, 
and the difficulties which might arise from it are shown in the oration 
of Demosthenes referred to in the last note. Pantainetos borrows 
money from Mnesikles to buy certain mining works, but by way of 
security Mnesikles is considered the l^al purchaser, and holds the rec- 
ords of the sale {ra^; cwi/a?), whatever may have been their form. But 
Mnesikles afterwards demands his money, and, to pay him, Pantainetos 
is obliged to find new loaners, who purchase the property from Mnesi- 
kles and then rent it to Pantainetos at a rate equivalent to the 12 5^ 
interest on the amount they had paid for it : koI tovtol<; irrroOi^Krjv 
BiSaxri to ipyao'T'qpiov, Kot ra avipdiroha, ypafifiareZov Se, ouj^ irrro- 
01] K7}^, aWa nrpdaeo)^ ypd(}>€Tai. The last sentence is rendered by 
Paley and Sandys:' "And thus the indenture is not a mortgage, bnt 
an actual oonvevance." One of the several difficulties in the under- 
standing of this oration arises from the fact that, while Pantainetos is 
practically owner and manager of the mining property, the ownership 

^ Dem., Pantain,: \nr6Bt(Tis: koL ^v rouro r^ fi^p flpy^ r6Kos, r^ tk Mfiari ftltrBwrts, 
' Sdect Private Orations of DemoatheneSf part i, p. 85. 
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has never been legally vested in him, but has been continually trans- 
ferred from one party to another. The process of genuine mortgaging, 
however, existed alongside the one just described, and we even have 
boundary-stones inscribed in this fashion, as opo^ ;^o>ptov Tt/A^9 ivo^ei- 
\oiiivri^ ^avocTTpdrq) IIaiav(c€i)KK {C, I, A.y ir, 2, 1134). 

No. 3. 

Fi-agment of thin marble slab : height, 0.21 m. ; width, 0.22; height 
of letters varies from 0.02 to 0.035. 



^■\- ■•---■ 












^ X -^ P I o/)]o9 x^P^^ 

OIK I AS fcay\ olKia^ 

^X: =^ A M E M-r\.|^ ir€ir]paiJLev(av 

/S E I :-Xrn , €7rl X]u(r€t • XF 
Z I A I npaf(?)]/a 

Translation. — " Boundary of land and house sold upon condition of 
equity of redemption for 1500 drachmas." 

Comment, — The letters of the inscription may be assigned to the fourth 
century, and I feel confident that the at the end of the first line 
stands alone for the spurious diphthong, though, owing to the fact that 
the stone is broken at this point, it is impossible to be certain that 
a Y was not inscribed. The content of this inscription is identical 
with that of No. 2, except that in this case the amount involved is ex- 
pressly sticed. In the last line the marks before the iota may well be- 
long to I, and we may conjecture that the person to whom the prop- 
erty was sold was the Praxias mentioned in No. 1 as one of the choregoi. 
This, however, must not be considered as more than a mere possibility, 
as the traces before the iota might equally well belong to E. 

No. 4. 

Block of roughly-cut greyish stone, broken on both sides and at the 
bottom : height, 0.175 m. ; width, 0.31 ; height of letters, 0.02. It has 
been published by Milch hofer,* who saw it in the wall of the Byzantine 
church the demolition of which was an important part of the work 
at Ikaria. By its removal from the wall a few additional letters have 
become visible, although, by reason of the roughness of the stone and 

* MiUkeikkngm, Athen., xu, p. 311. 
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carelessness of cuttiDg, the reading of any part whatever is exceedingly 
difficult. 

A I I K I A ^ A P OT vLl fc]al oliciaa; a7roT[^ifir)' 



\->\\>,m^ O^' 



X^S 



PPO I KO^ P-^ fm] 7rpotK6<; 

K^\J K E I K A E I ^ 



iv.\.,> \s 






Translation. — " Boundary of the land and house, security for the 
dowry/' etc. 

Comment. — Divorce seems to have been, among the Greeks, an all- 
too-common occurrence ; and it was partially with the idea of giving 
greater stability to the union, by bringing financial interests to bear 
upon the question, that a dowry was bestowed upon the bride. The 
husband had the interest of this dowry to use as he pleased, but, if for 
any reason separation took place, he was obliged to restore the princi- 
pal ; and on this account it was customary, w^hen the dowry was handed 
over to him, to require security for it on his own property.* To the 
numerous class of inscriptions recording such a mortgage belongs the 
one just given, which is of the fourth century b. c. 

That airoTLfiijfjLa is not necessarily restricted to the security given 
by the husband, but may also be used for the security given by the 
bride's father for dowry not yet paid over, has been shown by Dareste,* 
whose interpretation of the inscription in relation to the dowry of 
Xenariste seems plainer than that of Kohler. Instead of the simple 
gen. TrpoLKo^, we find iv 7rpot/ci,^ TrpoiKi,'^ eh rr^v irpolica.^ 

Chrnbridgey England, Cakl D. Buck. 

Oct. 23, 1888. 



* Of. Hermai^n, Lehrbueh der gritcL Antiq., vol. nr, p. 264 ff. 

 BvUetin de Corregpondance HdUniquty ir, p. 486 : cf. xii, p. 304. 

« DiTT., SyU., 434. ' Ephemeris, Nov., 1876. » Din-., SyU., 437. 



DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA, 

1888. 



THE CHOREGIA IN ATHENS AND AT IKARIA/ 

It is hoped that the following inscriptions will throw new light on 
the ehoregia of Attic rural demes, a subject upon which we have very 
little accurate information. In order to call to mind the various ques- 
tions which must be proposed in examining the ehoregia in a country 
deme, it will be useful to make a summary survey of the various stages 
through which the choregic management passed in Athens.^ 

It is usually stated^ that for all the great festivals, such as the 
Greater Dionysia, the Thargelia, and the Panathenaia, each tribe, by 
the medium of its eirifiek'qraly appointed one of its wealthier members 
to act as its representative choregos. The duties of a choregos were to 
supply and suitably equip a chorus at his own expense and to provide 
for its instruction by appointing a 'XppohtZdaKdXo^iy whose title was 
commonly shortened to hchoATKcCKo^y who should have charge of the 
training of the chorus. This trainer was originally the poet himself, 
and for this reason Aristophanes {AcJiamianSy 628), referring to him- 
self, uses the word SiSda-Ka\o<; in precisely this sense. The time of the 
festival was the occasion for judging the comparative merits of the 
choruses and for awarding a prize to the choregos who presented the 
best-trained chorus. The prize was not the same for all festivals, but, 
for the Great Dionysia and the Thargelia, consisted of a bronze tripod 
which the victor was expected to dedicate in a conspicuous position, 
frequently building for it an elaborate structure such as the monu- 
ment of Lysikrates. 

In the course of this paper, it is proposed to submit some of the 

* Professor Tarbell, the Annual Director of the School, has been kind enough to 
look over this article, and I am indebted to him for several suggestions. 

' See article Choregria in the standard Dictionaries of Antiquities ; Boeckh, Die 
Stcuitshaushaltung der -4.(A€ner,<*) p. 539 ff.; Muller, Lehrbttch der ffriechischen Buhnen- 
akerihumer, p. 330 ff. ; and, especially for the distinction between the various classes 
of inscriptions, Koehler, MiUheilungen d, d. archdol. InstUuleSf 1878; Reiisch, De 
fttusieis Oraeeorum eertaminibua ; Brinck, Iruenpiionea Oraecae ad ehoregiampertinenUa. 
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foregoing statements to a more exact examination, in the light of the 
evidence now at hand. 

The circumstances of the victory gained by the chorus are habitually 
recorded in an inscription^ and the change which takes place, at differ- 
ent periods, in the phraseology of these inscriptions is very important 
as indicating corresponding changes in the management of the chorc^ia 
itself. Koehler, who has made a careful study of choreic inscrip- 
tionSy held that, while in the fifth century the tribe was accounted 
victor,' in the fourth century the choregos had become more eager for 
personal credit and was himself named as victor for the tribe.' But 
such a distinction cannot be maintained ; since, in the fourth century, 
the tribe is accounted victor in two-thirds of the inscriptions in which 
both tribe and choregos are mentioned. 

The inscription given in Note 3 is one of several which show that in 
the fourth century it was not uncommon to allow two tribes to combine 
and appoint the same man as choregos. Dittenberger, in a note to this 
inscription, observes that, whenever separate tribes furnish choruses, the 
tribe is named as victor, but, when two tribes combine, it is the choregos 
who is accounted victor; and he interprets this as an indication that 
the attribution of the choregos as victor arose from the dislike of the 
Greeks to name several victors in the same contest. 

Reisch, noting the fact that, in nearly every case in which two tribes 
unite in one choregia, the chorus is of boys, deduces a general rule, and, 
in the single inscription in which the nature of the chorus is not stated 
{De Mus.y p. 31, III), claims that iraihmv is to be understood. These 
generalizations of Dittenberger and Reisch, however, rest on what may 
be mere coincidences. In fact, the inscription on the Thrasyllos monu- 
ment,* in which a choregos for a single tribe is named as victor, is against 
Dittenberger's theory, though he seeks to evade the force of it, because 
this inscription has in general the phraseology of a private dedication. 
The same holds true of the inscription on the Nikias monument.^ 
Another inscription, o TlepidolhTj^ 'x^oprjy&p iviKa | lSi 

' Of. C I A., 1, 336 : OlytU \ Mku \ vaiioy \ EvpvfUptls] \ MtKtrtowos \ ix^p^yt | Nijci^. 
arparos \ iBlZcuTKf \ . 

^Cf, DiTTENBEROEB, SyUogt Inscripitonum Oraeearum, 411: Afcriof Mi^o-iiSo^Ao 
S^mof I x^P^y^^ iyixa 'AKaficani^t \ TlayZioyl9i ira/8»K, EvicA^s | ^S/Soiricc, EvdnfilcKOS 
rili\t, I Xicoy ^px^V' 

*C. /. G., 224 = DiTr., 423. 

^EoEHLEBj MiUh,, 1885, p. 231. 
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avhp&Vj ^CKo^pmv ^CKoKpdro^ [iSiBaa-Kev, \ Or\vLdSr}<i Upovofio f)v\€y 
Ai€Tpi(lyrj<; ffpx^^ — ^affords ab^lute proof that either one or the other 
of the generalizations is unsound. If at the beginning of the second 
line the name of only one tribe is supplied, we have an instance of a 
choregos for a single tribe being named as victor, and Dittenberger's 
theory falls to the ground. If, on the other hand, the names of two 
tribes are supplied, we have a case where two triloes unite to supply a 
chorus of men^ not of boys, and Reisch^s generalization no longer 
holds good. 

Brinck maintains that, whenever there is a union of two tribes, 
it is for the festival of the Thargelia, and quotes, in support of this, 
the statement of Ulpian : ^i; rol^ SapyrfKloi^ Svoip if>v\aZv el^ /jlovo^ 
tcadiaTaro X^RVy^^» '''^^^ ^^ fieyaXoi^i ALovvaiotf; el^ X^PVy^** €KdaTq^ 
<l>v\rj^J This theory is thought by some to be disproved by the fact 
that one of the inscriptions making mention of two tribes was found 
on the southern slope of the Akropolis ; but it is not impossible to 
hold that it was moved thither from ekewhere. Indeed, three bases, 
each with a choregic inscription referring to two tribes, have actually 
been found on the site of the Pythion, where Thargelian dedications 
were made. 

Ageneral classification of choregic inscriptions is attempted by Reisch, 
founded on the mention or non-mention of the flute-player, and, in 
case of such a mention, on the position of his name with reference to 
that of the didaskalos. Reisch states thaJb in the fifth century the didas- 
kalos alone appears; the reason for this being that at that period the 
poet and musician were one and the same person, that is, that the poet, 
like Pindar, composed his own music. In the fourth century, the 
flute-player is always mentioned — in the first half of the century after 
the didaskalos, in the second half, before the didaskalos, as the art of 
music gradually developed, and emancipated itself from its subjection 
to poetry. 

It was Koehler who first clearly pointed out the radical change in the 
management of the choregia which was brought about in the last part 
of the fourth century. The system under which each tribe appointed 
a choregos was abolished, and the people collectively became the nomi- 
nal choregos, but appointed, probably from the wealthier citizens, an 
officer called agonothetea, who superintended the preparation of all the 

* Reisch, p. 32, v: Ranoab^, AntigutUa ffelliniques, 972. 
^ Ulpian ad Demosthenanf Lepi^ 28. 
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choruses.* Even in this period a tribe was mentioned as victor, but it is 
not clear what was now the exact relation of the separate tribes to the 
choregia. 

There remain a few choreic inscriptions differing from those which 
have been mentioned both in their phraseology and in their purpose. 
Perhaps the best example of these is the following: TLfio\<r6€vryi 
'M.€i^(ovLio\ Me^f ci)i/t&79 Ti/JLoa-Oevo^ \ KXeooTpaTo^Tifwa-Oevot; \ [x]^pV' 
yovvT€^ viKTia-avre^ ai/€^€o-a[i'] | [rjwt Aiovvtrcoi rayaXfia Kal to/m. 
[)86>/xoi/].* Here we observe that the word aveOeaav is used^ whereas 
in the inscriptions referred to above the fact of the dedication is never 
expressly stated, the principal verb being always a form of vlk& or 
Xopr)y&, The inscription also tells us that the objects dedicated were 
a statue and an altar^ not a tripod. There are a few other inscriptions 
in which dviOrfxe is used, one belonging to the epoch before Eukleides, 
cut in the channels of a column. Owing to these facts, a classification 
has been adopted by scholars (Kirchhoff, Koehler, Dittenberger, Reis<ji) 
into official and private monuments. That is, a victor would, in his 
official capacity as a representative of his tribe, dedicate the tripod which 
he had obtained as a prize, with an inscription in the usual set phrase- 
ology ; but as a private person he might also dedicate a thank-offering 
for his victory, the nature of which would be entirely a matter of his 
personal choice, and the inscription upon which would not follow a 
fixed phraseology, but would be a statement of dedication (aveOrfKe)^ 
with the optional mention of some of the circumstances connected with 
the choregia. The characteristics upon which this classification is 
founded are, then, an inscription of fixed phraseology in which aveOrjKe 
is not used, cut upon a monument intended to support a tripod ; as 
opposed to an inscription in which aviOrftce is expressed, cut upon a 
monument intended for the support of something other than a tripod ; 
though it is not inconceivable that a choregos might, in his private 
capacity, choose to dedicate a tripod, which, however, could not be the 
one given him as the official prize. For this classification to be an 
absolute one, it must be capable of including in one class or the other 
every choregic in^ription. An inscription with av€07)K€ upon a monu- 
ment holding a tripod and plainly intended as a public and official dedi- 
cation, or an inscription without dveOrjKc upon a monument intended 
for something other than a tripod, would be an anomaly. 

® Cf. DiTT., 418 : 6 8^/ios ix'^P^^h 'Zwiirrparos ^px*» I [!^y^'\voB4rjii QiOffnlyiis Auhtkov- 
piBov Evuyvfifis, \ 'Epcx^ctr iofZpStv ivlKa^ \ ^wKpdmis *P6Sios t^^Aci, 'Epdrw * Apirck; ^(SflHTKcy. 

•Koehler, MiUh,, 1878, p. 229; Ditt^ 422, 
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Of the stones upon which inscriptions occur that do not have dv€07jK€y 
some have cuttings which show that they surely held tripods ; some 
were found in such positions as make it extremely probable that they 
held tripods; some are upon architraves which may very well have 
belonged to large choregic monuments ; but, as to many, especially 
those found at the beginning of this century, it is impossible to find 
any evidence upon which to base a conclusion as to what they may 
have supported. The important fact is, however, that there is no mon- 
ument bearing an inscription of this class, of which there is any evi- 
dence that it held anything else than a tripod. On the other hand, we 
do find an anomaly in the inscriptions on the architraves of two cho- 
regic monuments, those of Thrasyllos and Nikias {cf. Notes 4 and 5). 
Both these inscriptions have the phi*aseology which should belong to 
monuments of the private class, but it is plain from their form and 
position that they are in fact monuments publicly and officially dedi- 
cated, as much as the famous one of Lysikrates. In publishing the 
Thrasyllos inscription, Dittenberger notes this fact, and accounts for it 
on the ground that at this date, just before the institution of the cho- 
regia of the people and the agonothesiay the distinction between the two 
classes of monuments was less strictly observed than before. Koehler,*® 
in treating of the Nikias monument, which was erected in the same year 
as that of Thrasyllos (one being for a chorus of boys, the other for a 
chorus of men), claims that the pretentious character of the monuments 
and the unusual form of the inscriptions are alike to be accounted for 
by the unusual circumstances attending the celebration of the festival 
of this year (319 b. c). 

In the usual statement of the appointment of the chor^os given 
above, it will be observed that no account is taken of any difference 
in the management of the choregia dependent on variations in the 
form of chorus furnished. We know that there were purely lyric cho- 
ruses of men and of boys, and dramatic choruses for tragedy and for 
comedy ; but, as the mention of choregia in literature, especially in con- 
nection with antidcmsy naturally gives the notion of a fixed and inva- 
riable institution, it is usual to group the various classes of choregoi 
under one general statement, considering that all were appointed in the 
same manner, received the same prizes, and were, in short, identical in 
every way, except that their duties in preparing the chorus would of 
course differ according to the particular nature of the chorus. This is 

^Mm^ungeny 1885, p. 234. 
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the view taken in the various dictionaries of antiquities^ and aooepted by 
all the authorities which are referred to at the beginning of this paper, 
with the exception of the last two, who depart more or less from it. It 
is observed by Keisch, that none of the inscriptions having the usual 
phraseology of monuments of the official class contains any reference to 
a dramatic chorus. Out of twenty-six such inscriptions or fragments 
collected by him, nineteen distinctly mention the kind of chorus, and 
it is always lyric, of either men or boys ; of the remaining seven, three 
are complete and do not state the nature of the chorus, and four are 
broken, so that, if the chorus was mentioned, it is no longer possible 
to know its nature. There are, however, a few choregic inscriptions 
plainly referring to a dramatic chorus, one being of the private class 
and referring to a comic chorus (KtofupSoU being used), and two, pub- 
lished by Koehler," which are important enough to be given in full. 

AiKaioyivrf^ iBiSaaKev. ^ApL(t)po)v iBiBaa/ce, 

HoXirxdprf^ Ka)/ia>vo9 ilBr^Beur/cev, 

The Dikaiogenes mentioned in the last line of the first is held to be 
identical with the tragic poet who flourished in the banning of the 
fourth century. The first peculiarity to be observed in these two in- 
scriptions is the fact that two persons are named together as chor^oi. 
A passage in the Scholia to Aristophanes^ Frogs, 406," informs us that, 
iu the archonship of Kallias (406 B. c), it became customary for two 
persons to act together as choregoi for the tragic and comic choruses 
at the Dionysia. This passage is the authority for the statement, fre- 
quently made (as in Boeckh, Staatsh,,^^^ i, p. 538), that synchoregia was 
one of the stages of the general system of choregia ; but the words of 
Aristotle quoted by the Scholiast, which limit it to the dramatic chorus, 
are supported by the fact that it is not mentioned in any of the inscrip- 
tions relating to the lyric chorus, while in the two inscriptions just 
given, referring to the drama, it is found in use. However, the law 
under Kallias embodied only a permission for two chor^oi to bear the 
expense of the chorus in common, not a command, as is proved by 
Lysias, xxi. 4, Demosthenes, Mdd, 59 and 156 ( c/l C L A., u, 1275), 
where the choregos serves alone, though all three cases fall later than the 

^^Hermesy n, p. 23 ; cf. Reisch, p. 44. 

*^ M yovr rov KoAAfov rovrov (fniirly *ApiaT0T4\iis Sri (TvifUvo tSo^e X'^PTf*^^ ^^ ^<o- 
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archonship of Kallias. In this respect^ a precedent had already been 
established as early as 411-10 B. c, when two trierarchs are found 
serving together (Lysias^ xxxii. 24) ; but instances occur later of the 
individual trierarchy (Boeckh, Staalsh.,^^^ i, p. 638). 

The second point to be observed in connection with the two inscrip- 
tions given above is the fact that there is no evidence that the stone 
upon which they are inscribed ever bore a tripod. On the other hand, 
there is, so far as I know, no positive evidence that it did not ; and 
as this is an inscription with the official phraseology, if we feel com- 
pelled to believe that all chor^oi received the same prize, we must 
believe also that this stone held a tripod. Now Plutarch (Them., 5) 
states that Themistokles gained a victory as choregos for a tragic 
chorus, and set up a iriva^ of victory with the inscription, 0e/LticrTo«\i}9 

is an extraordinary word to use, if it was literally a tripod which The- 
mistokles set up." The inscription given in the text is probably a copy 
of a genuine inscription (the manuscripts, of course, retain no sign of 
the pre-Eukleidean alphabet), since an inscription on a choregic monu- 
ment dedicated by a certain Aristeides and quoted by Plutarch [Ari- 
steid. 1) has actually been found, and it agrees word for word with the 
text. We learn also, from Plutarch's remarks on this inscription, 
that it was customary even in his time to pay very careful attention 
to both the phraseology and the palaeography of an inscription, using 
these as criteria for dating them, just as is the practice now. Accept- 
ing it, then, as a genuine inscription, we observe that it presents the 
same phraseology as the two given above, except that here the archon's 
name is added for the purpose of dating it. As it belongs to the period 
before the archonship of Kallias, one chor^os only is mentioned. Here, 
then, are three inscriptions set up by dramatic choregoi, as to two of 
which there is no evidence that they were on a monument supporting 
a tripod, while, as to the third, it seems certain that the object dedi- 
cated was not a tripod. Is there anything in literature to show that 
dramatic choregoi received tripods as prizes ? Theophrastos charac- 
terizes a mean man as one who, when he had gained a victory with a 
tragic chorus, would dedicate a wooden taenia to Dionysos and put his 
name upon it.^^ This seems to imply that it was optional with a tragic 

^' [It may have been a relief representing a tripod, in marble or in bronze. Cf. C, 
L A.y II, 766, 835, 680, 683 c; Loewy, Inschriften gr. Bildhauer, No. 533; Aristot., 
Pol., viii. 6 (1341 a).— T. W. L.] 

^* [ofoT yiK^cas 7payip9oTs raiylaif ^v\lyriv iyoBtTycu r^ Aiov^atp. Character. 22. This 
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choi^egos what kind of a thank-offering he should make. But those 
chor^oi who received a tripod as a prize were certainly expected to dedi- 
cate this, though there is no record that such dedication was required by 
an actual law. The speaker in Lysias, Orai. xxi. 4,^ after a victory 
with a comic chonis, dedicates apparently the costumes and other prop- 
erties used in the play^ though die exact sense in which he uses aKCurf^ 
may be doubtful. Among all the references to choreic tripods which 
I have been able to find (the twelve given by Brinck, p. 12, and three 
additional ones), there is not one as to which it can be affirmed that the 
chorus was dramatic. In nine instances the chorus is expressly described 
as lyric, and in the other six cases there is nothing to define the kind 
of chorus referred to. The force of these facts has been admitted by 
Bergk,** and is strongly put by Brinck in the dissertation referred to 
above. Lolling also, in speaking of the Street of the Tripods, says*^ 
that it is named from the small temple-like structures, wekhe zum Anden- 
ken an die mil lyrisdien Choren davongdragenen Siege erricktet vxyrden. 
To return to the two inscriptions under discussion ; we observe a third 
peculiarity, namely, that no mention is madeof the tribe, the same thing 
holding true of the inscription quoted by Plutarch. Also in two frag- 
ments^^ belonging to a list of the choree victors, both musical and 
dramatic, it is to be noted that in the case of lyric choruses the name 
of the choregos is preceded by the name of the tribe, while, in the case 
of tragic and comic choruses, there is no mention of the tribe. This 
seems very peculiar if the dramatic choregos was appointed by his tribe 
in the same manner as the others. But does the common statement, that 
the choregos was appointed by his tribe, necessarily imply that eoery 
choregos was so appointed ? Let us briefly review the authorities for 
the tri bal appointment of the choregos. Two of these " are mere casual 
statements, and give no evidence as to the kind of chorus referred 
to. The passage of Ulpian (quoted above. Note 7) seems, to be sure, 
to speak in a general way of the tribal appointment of the choregos. 

b probably the victor's taenia (Aristoph., J2an., 393), represented in relief or other- 
wise, and would form part of the o-zcfv^ mentioned bj Lysias, xxi. 4. — A. C. M.] 

*^ iwl S^ Euic\c/8ov &pxo»ros KoofjupBois x^pvy^" Ki^^icroSfi^p^ iyiKctv, irol ijrfiKwra oW rp 
rrjs ffK^vris ktfoBitrti kKKoiH^Ka /xyas. 

" OriechUehe LUeraiurgeachichUy in, p. 60, note. 

" Hdlmisehe Landeskunde und Topographie, in Mullbr, Handbueh d, kkua, AUer 
thumswissensclufif in, p. 326. 

" a L A., n, 971 a, 971 6 = Ditt., 405, 406. 

"Dem., Philip, I. 86; Plut., Qiiaest. conviv. I. x. 1. 
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The speaker in Antiphon's speech on the chorus-boy ^ was chor^os 
for two tribes at the Thargelia; but the chorus was lyric, not dramatic. 
The chief authority, however, is the oration of Demosthenes against 
Meidias, where he graphically describes his offer of himself as choregos 
to his own tribe, that it might not be for a third time without a rep- 
resentative; but he expressly states that he was choregos for a lyric 
as oontrasted with a dramatic chorus.^^ Of the two arguments to this 
oration, written by Libanios, the first speaks of both lyric and dramatic 
choruses contesting at the Dionysia, and immediately upon this states 
that the tribes furnish the choruses and that the choregos is the one who 
pays the expenses in connection with the choregia. This, it must be 
acknowledged, would seem to indicate that the dramatic were appointed 
in the same manner as the lyric choregoi. But the second argument, 
which is longer and more specific, states that a choregos was appointed 
from each tribe, 7rpo9 to Tpi^iv 'xppoif^ iralhcov re koI avSp&v, and 
adds, ikdfi/Save Be j(pVH^Ta eh Tpo<f)rjv r&v rod x^P^^* emoTourq^ Be 
T^9 eopri)^ '^wvi^ovTO 7rpo9 dX\?;\ov9 ol xoprfr^ol koX rjpi^ov, v/jlvov^ 
€t9 rbv Aiovvaov aBovre^, koI to5 vlk&vtl rpiirov^ to &0\ov ^v, fcrX. 
Now, we have seen that the choregia in the case of dramatic differs in 
some respects from the choregia in case of lyric choruses. The prize 
was not the same in both cases, and an important change in the dra- 
matic choregia was introduced without affecting the system of the lyric 
chor^ia. It is true that the appointment of the choregoi i^ a more 
im{K)rtaDt feature, but, if we can rid our minds of the presumptiou 
tliat the choregia was a consistently invariable institution, the same 
for choregoi of both kinds, we see how little evidence there is to show 
that dramatic choregoi were appointed in any way by the tribe. 

Having thus stated the most important features of the choregia for 
the city festivals, we may ask. What do we know of the choregia for the 
rural festivals? — especially for the Rural Dionysia, the most ancient of 
all the festivals of Dionysos, celebrated during the month of Poseideon 
(Dec.-Jan.) in the various country demes, and perhaps nowhere, except 
at Peiraieus, with so much brilliancy as at Ikaria, so intimately con- 
nected with the myth of Dionysos, the birthplace of Thespis and the 
primitive home of both tragedy and comedy. 

The meagre information which we possess on this point has been col- 
lected by Haussoullier.^ Two decrees of the deme of Aixone, in praise 

^wtpl rov xoptvTov, 11. 

'* { 156, rpery^^ois Kexop^ryv^^ ^00* oZros, iyif 8c cAKrireus avZpdo'iy. 

^La Vie Municipale en AUique, p. 169. 
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of their two choregoi for having performed their duties^ constitute the 
sum total of the epigraphic material which M. Haussoullier found at 
his disposal ; and from this he concludes that two choregoi were r^u- 
larly appointed each year^ in exactly what manner he does not attempt to 
say, but probably from the few wealthy citizens, and without any special 
formalities. He then raises the question, whether there was a contest 
between the choregoi, and answers this in the negative,^ stating, as his 
reason for this belief, that the choregoi at the city festivals contested 
as representatives of their respective tribes, while in the country festi- 
vals all the choregoi were members of the same deme, and, being com- 
paratively few in number, would be likely to make common cause in 
giving as brilliant a spectacle as possible. This view of Haussoullier 
simplifies matters considerably ; but, if we should find that there actu- 
ally was a contest, many questions would spring up. Was there any 
distinction between oi&cial and private dedications? Was there any dis- 
tinction between monuments dedicated by dramatic choral and those 
dedicated by lyric choruses ? Indeed, were there in the rural demes 
both dramatic and lyric choruses? What was the object dedicated ? 
In one of the inscriptions of Ikaria published above, the deme 
praises its two choregoi, as is done in the two Aixonean decrees, and 
thus adds nothing to our information. The following three inscrip- 
tions are, however, the first of their kind, and constitute an important 
addition to our material. 

INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

No. 5. 

Upon the edge of a marble slab (that illustrated \VLFigureI)y found in 
the wall of the church : height of letters, 0.012. They are roughly cut, 
and the V has an apex giving it somewhat the appearance of P. This 
is seen also in the inscription of the Lysik rates monument. 

M M H? I AOXOSMMH^ l|<l>IAOY Mvwi\oxo{:;'] Mpv<ri<f>CXx,v 

TPAr.r\|AOI^XOPHr-r\NlEMIKA rpaymSol^ X^PV^^^ ^^^f^ 

" Mnesilochos son of Mnesiphilos won the victory as choregos for 

the tragic chorus." 

No. 6. 

Marble base found in the church wall : height, 0.53 m. ; width, 0.43 
m. ; thickness, 0.225. The front is finished perfectly smooth except 

^^o also MOller, Lthrhuch der gr. BiUinertaUerthumer^ p. 327. 
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abont 0.09 m. at the bottom, which has been left rough, as when in posi- 
tion tliia would be concealed by earth. In the top are three holes for 
securing the object dedicated, the middle one beingO.065 m. X 0.05 m., 
and 0.05 m. deep ; the emaller holes at the two sides, 0.045 m. deep. 
Height of letters, 0.029 m. 



tcooTpaTtx; iSlBatrl^Ke. 

"ArehippossonofArchedektes dedicated [this] to Dionysos. Niko- 
scratos was didaskalos." 

No. 7. 

Marble stele found lying upon the wall F, running in a southeasterly 
direction from the N. w. corner of the peribolos wall of the precinct. 
Height, 1.70 m. ; width, 0.40 m.; thickness, 0.33 ni. A moulding 
runs around the top, of which the surface is perfectly smooth, and thus 
affords no evidence of what object was dedicated upon it. Height of 
letters, 0.02 m. in first three lines, 0.015 in the others. 
EPrASOS*AMOMAXO 'Epyatroi ^avo/xdxo 
 AMOMAXOSEPr ASO ^avofiaxo-; 'L>yucTo 
AlOrr'HTOSEPrASO AwymjTO^ 'Epydtro 
TPAfJ^IAOISXOPHrHSAMTES rpa^mtSoK xopVT}'^''-''-^^': 
r^lKJ^r'TESAr'EGESAr' vtKwjn-es av€0e<rav. • 

" Ergasos son of Phanomachos, Phanomachos son of Ergasos, Dio- 
gnetos sonofErgasos, having won the victory as choregoi for the tragic 
chorus, dedicated [this]." 
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« 

Now, all these inscriptions show conclusively that, contrary to the 
view of HaussouUier and MuUer, there was actually a contest between 
the choregoi, and that the victors were accustomed to dedicate some 
object to commemorate their victory. There appears to be the same 
distinction as at Athens between official and private dedicatious ; for 
the first inscription lacks dv€0r)K€y and the object dedicated was a tripod, 
as is proved by the cuttings in the top of the slab, while in the two 
other inscriptions aveOrjKe and dviOea-av are used, and, so far as the 
evidence goes, the object dedicated was not a tripod. 

These inscriptions tell us only of dramatic choruses, Nos. 5 and 7 
referring to tragic choruses, and, if the identification of Nikostratos 
suggested below be accepted, No. 6 to a comic chorus.^ The phrase 
rpaytoLhol^; x^PVy^^ ^^ found elsewhere in inscriptions, and we may 
compare the passage of Demosthenes quoted in Note 21 with Lysias 
xxrv. 9. We also learn from No. 5, which belongs in the fourth cen- 
tury, but is later than Nos. 6 and 7, that at Ikaria a tragic choregos 
made in his official capacity a dedication of a tripod. So it seems 
that a tripod was the prize for the dramatic chorus here, though this 
was not the case in Athens.^ In No. 6, it is remarkable that 'Xpprf^Siv 
is not expressed,^ but the iSiSturKe of the last line is sufficient to 
show that the inscription is choregic. In the first line, 'App^eSe is a 
part of no name to be found in Pape-Benseler ^ or in Fick,* but 
^ Ap')(€-8€/cTr}<; would be a correctly formed name (after the analogy of 
SeoSe/cTT)^, noXuSe/cT979, Fick, p. 110), and the perpendicular stroke 
after the E may well belong to a kappa. As there would be room on 
the stone for only three letters, we must read genitive in amicron. This, 
together with the forms of the other letters, places the inscription in the 
early part of the fourth century," 

^* It is possible that theatrical and musical performances were so intimately con- 
nected at Ikaria that there were no choruses distinctively and solely musical; but it 
would be rash to assert this merely on the negative evidence of three inscriptions. 

^ [It is hardly probable that the practice in Athens and Ikaria would differ so essen- 
tially ; and Koehler's explanation of C. I. A.^ ii, 1298 (Eaibel, Epigram, Or^ 924; 
LoEWY, Inschr, BUd.^ 533) seems reasonable enough to justify the assumption that 
tripods might, at times, be dedicated for dramatic victories, in Athens as well as in 
the country. More than this can hardly be affirmed in the present dearth of posi- 
tive evidence either way. — A. C. M.] 

« [C. L A., II, 1248, 1283, 1285, 1286 have the same omission.— A. C. M.] 

" Worterbuch dor griechi9chen Eigennam^n, 

" Die griechiachen Personeniuanen. 

^ The form of the omega with its side lines nearly parallel is precisely that fonnd 
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Can the Nikostratos of the last line be identified with any person 
known to us in literature ? Among the numerous Athenians of this name 
connected with the stage^ we find a tragic actor who lived about 420 B. c. 
(Xen., Sympos., 6. 3 ; Plutarch, Glor. AUien,, 6), and the youngest 
son of Aristophanes, referred to by Athenaios (xiii. 687) as a poet of 
the middle comedy. The date of the actor is too early to admit of 
identifying him with the Nikostratos of our inscription. With r^ard 
to the son of Aristophanes little is definitely known, and we must 
resort to comparisons to arrive at an approximation to his date. Ari- 
stophanes' death is usually placed at 380 or 376 b. c, but there is nothing 
to show how long he lived after his last extant work, the second edition 
of the PhUua, which was brought out in 388 B. c, except that he seems 
to have done a portion at least of the work on two plays which appeared 
in the name of his son, Araros. Araros first exhibited under his own 
name in 375 b. c, but must have been active under his father's guidance 
for some time previous to this. It is reasonable to believe that Niko- 
stratos made his first essays duripg the last years of his father's life, 
and a rural deme would afibrd a young poet an excellent field for the 
bringing out of his youthful productions, before he had acquired repu- 
tation enough to secure admission to the great contests in the city. So 
it seems plausible, and even probable, that the Nikostratos of our in- 
scription was the son of Aristophanes.*^ 

In No. 6, the dedicators are Ergasos and his two sons, one of whom 
is named after his grandfather Phanomachos. With this we should 
compare the inscription quoted above (Note 9) belonging to about the 
same date, and in which the dedication is also by a father and his two 
sons. Koehler, in publishing this inscription {MiUh,y 1878, p. 229), does 
not express an opinion as to how three persons can be named as victorious 
chor^oi, but perhaps holds the same opinion as Beisch (De Mudoisy p. 
46), who believes that the inscription does not refer to a single victory, 
but was dedicated in commemoration of several different victories.*^ 
But a more plausible explanation, in my opinion, is that the thne 

in Ionic inficHptious of the middle of the fifth century and later, hut this is, I think, 
a coincidence rather than a saryivaL However, this form in Attika is characteristic 
of the early part of the fourth century. The sporadic examples of omega in Attic in- 
scriptions of the fifth cent, already show a tendency to hecome rounde , though the legs 
are very flaring, even throughout most of the fourth century. 

^[Cf. Seventh Annual Report, p. 77.— Ed.] 

•' [Cf, LySIAS, xix. 42: *ApiaTO<t>dyris roiyuv yrjv fi^y K<d oiKlcuf iin^irwro ir\4oy ^ irtrre 
roXiIrrwF, i€artx^Fhyv<^* '^ ^^P ai^ov Koi rov irarphs ircrroicurxtA/af 9paxj*ds* — A« C. M.] 
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persons from one family joined in the expense of furnishing a choras, 
and so in a private dedication called themselves victors in common 
although one of their number must have been the official choregos, and 
his name alone would appear on a monument of the official class. 
Ergasos is a name found twice in an Eleusinian inscription of 329/8 
B. c, and is probably the short form of ^Epyaaicov, the name of a coun- 
tryman mentioned by Aristophanes {Vesp,, 1201). The inscription 
belongs to the early decades of the fourth century. 

A cut of the tripod-base of inscription No. 5 is given {Mgure 1) inas- 
much as bases for choregic tripods which show clearly the holes for 
setting in the tripod are not common^ and as this base presents a few 
variations from those known already. Of the tripods set up by victo- 
rious choregoi at Athens no fragment of any value is known, and, to 
form an idea of the shape of such tripods, we are dependent on the 
innumerable instances in vase-paintings and reliefs, 
on the fragments of bronze tripods found in other | 
parts of Greece, and on the bases for tripods which 
are known. In vase-paintings and reliefs, the tripod 
is usually represented without any central support, 
though there are instances in which this feature 
appears. The 1^ are commonly represented as 
plain upright pieces ending in animals^ feet. The 
fragments of the large tripods discovered at Olympia ^^®- ^*—Tnpodrbasc 

show no trace of a central support, and the legs are {?* , r*?J*l **.* 

1. • . 1 J i. mi ^^ ^9^ of which u 

simple uprights, not endmg in animals' feet. The ijiscripiion No, 5, 

miniature tripods, however, which have been found 
there, and must serve as the standard for completing the fragments of 
the large ones, have, in some instances, a small central support of inter- 
twining wires. The diameter of the bowl is about equal to the height 
of the legs; but all these Olympian examples belong to a very early 
period, and we know, from the representations on vases and reliefs, that 
the ratio of proportion was ordinarily nothing like this ; the diameter of 
the bowls so represented would be less than half the height of the 1^. 
Of bases of actual tripods, two are represented in cuts by Fabricius.^ 
One of these is in situ on the Akropolis behind the Propylaia, near 
the fragment of wall belonging to the old Propylaia, and dates at 
least from the beginning of the fifth century B. c. The three holes 
for the feet of the tripod are perfectly round, but cut deeper near 
the edge, leaving a kind of knob in the middle. Between the three 

** Das plaidiache WeUujtschenk^ in Jahrbuch d, deutseh. arehaol. InstiluUj 1886, p. 187. 
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holes^ a circular area is left rough, showing that a cyliudrlcal central 
support was here present. The second base given by Fabricius has also 
a circular space in the middle left rough, but the cuttings for the 1^ 
are in this example not round but u shaped. The tripod on the Lysi- 
krates monument also had a central support, as is shown by the deep 
central hole in the top of the acroterium.^ The famous serpent-column 
in the Atmeidan at Constantinople was, according to Fabricius, the cen- 
tral support between the three legs of the Plataian tripod, as is set forth 
in the article referred to above. But the most interesting base for compari- 
son with our own is a cir- 
cularslab^ found in 1 878 
near the bank of the His- 
ses ; and a cut of it is here 
given (^Figure S). In the 
same place as the slab, 
were found three cylin- 
drical bases with choregic 
inscriptions ^ of the firet 
half of the fourth cen- 
tury; and this slab must 
have formed the cap of a 
similar base, it being too 
large to belong to any of 
those actually found. In 
this slab the central circle 
is not merely a place left 
rough, but an actual de- 
pression 0.02 m. deep. 
For the support of the 1^ there are holes, about 0.05 m. square, cut 
to the depth of 0.07 m.; and an irregularly shaped area extending 
from these holes nearly to the outer circumference of the slab is slightly 
cut away (greatest depth, 0.015). This irregular cutting is held by 
Koumanoudes to indicate that the legs of the tripod ended in the feet of 
animals. In the base found at Ikaria, precisely the same arrangement 
appears for the support of the legs. There are square holes cut to the 
depth of 0.055 m., and, inclosing these, irregular areas cut out to a slight 

■•Stuabt and Revett, AiUiqaitieB of Aihensy vol. i, chap, iv, pi. 9. 
•* Koumanoudes, *Ke4ivtuovy i, p, 170. 
»*Aft^wiioF, I, p. 169 = DiTT^ 411, 412, 4ia 




Fio. %— Tripod hate found near the Hissos. 
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depth ; so that the tripod-legs must here, too, have ended in feet The 
central hollow is 0.05 m. deep, and radiating from it are three narrow 
cuttings of the same depth. Exactly in the middle is a small square 
hole running through the whole thickness of the slab, and apparently 
intended for the passage of a rod to secure the central member more 
firmly. The inscription is on the side CD {Figure /), close to the 
upper edge. 

Athens^ Cabl D. Buck. 

December 12, 1888. 



DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKAEIA, 

1888. 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

No. 8. 

Stele with inscriptions on both sides; one (No. 8), of 24 lines, com- 
prising six transfer accounts, the other (No. 9), a decree of which por- 
tions of 49 lines remain. Length of stone 0.93 m. ; greatest width 
0.38 m. Found under the front wall of church. One edge is broken 
off clean, the other is complete on the side of the transfer account, but 
broken off obliquely on the other. 

No. 1. HMAPXOrTAPEAQKEr* 

APrYPIOAIOr<Y?OXX III 
0:XX HP h hC 
X X IIH H H HAAAhHI- II I I 
No. 2. rAPEAQKEKE<l>AAAIOMAPrYPIO 

n»HIKAPIOKE<t>AAAIOMXXHi : 
TIIIHII 
No, 3. lhrAPEAQKEKE<t>AAAIOMAPrYPIO 

IKAPIOAPrYPIOKE<t»AAAIONXXHHrAA 
rYPIOTTTTXHAAhhh 
No.4 AEMAPXOt<rAPEAOKEr« 

 At A I OM TOA I OMY *0 

Armi:A paypioho^jo 

DM iTTTTXXHHPAAAri-hl- I 
No. 5. EMAPXOr^PAPEAOKEr< 

K E* Al- A I Or'TOA I r" Y * 
AArhlllliAP A Y P I OHO* I 
Ot* I TTTTXXIBHPAAAhhl- 
KAPAYPIOKE<l>A OM 

/// 
No. 6. AHMAPXOMPAPEAOK P 

i K E<l> Air A I MiTTTTXX 

YPIOiKE^Alr AlONiXXXIB 

=> 10: A PA Y P I : K E  A f A I 

93 
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No. 1. Seti/a S\ri^Lap')(S)v irapiSa/cev 

K€<l>d\atov^ apyvpiov Aiovvaov XX[XX]HH 
• • ' *I/eapt]ot; XXHPhhC • [^oo-lov apyv- 
pCou TTTTjXXPHHHHAAAhhhllll . [o Belva 
No. 2. ^P^PX^^^ irapiScoKC K€^>aK€uov apyvpiov [Am>. 

vvaov XXXX]PH • ^Ixaplov K€^>aX(uov XXHH(?)['oo-u>v 
apyvpiov^ TTTTHH [. . . o helva 
No. 3. Zrjpxip^&v irapiBaKe Ke^aXaiov apyvpiov [Am>- 

vvcov XXXX '] 'I/captou apyvpiov #c6<^[a]Xatov XXHHPAA 
• oaiov ap'\yvpiov TTTTXHAAhhh. 
No. 4. o. helva ] Bi]fiapj(&v irapeBfOKev 

apyvpiov K€]<f>dXaiov rov ^tovvaov 
XXXX . . . .']Arh\\\ ' apyvpiov ociov 

9C€<f>CLKai 

No. 6. o Belva B 



apyvpiov^ 



oj/TTTTXXHHPAAAPhhU. 
rjfiapx&v wapeBoDKev 
K€<f>aKaiov rov ^lovwrov 

] AA r h 1 1 1 1 * apyvpiov otriov 

K€il>dXai']ov TTTTXXrnHPAAAhhh 
irapiBw ?]^ ' apyvpiov K€(l>(SJ[\ai]ov. 

No. 6. o Belva ^Brffiapx&v wapiBafK[a']p^[ff' 

vpiov ocl^ov K€<l>d\aiov TTTTXX 
£iiovvaov apy^vpiov K€<f>dKaiov XXX fB 

. . . ,*lKa']piov apyvpiov K€<f>d\aM){^i/ XX. 

Comment. — Height of letters : in No. 1, 0.014 m. ; in Nos. 2 and 3, 
0.010 ; in Nos. 4 and 5, 0.017 ; in No. 6, 0.016. The inscription is 
not <TToij(i]B6v, and even in the same line the letters vary considerably 
in size. The various accounts are not of the same date. The oldest 
are Nos. 4 and 5, which belong to the period 460-447, as is determined 
by the three-barred dgmaj the form of the slanting nu^ and other indi- 
cations, such as the form of the phi with somewhat flattened circle and 
crossbar passing beyond but slightly, and a strong tendency to slant- 
ing in the crossbar of alpha. Next in point of time was inscribed 
No. 6, in which there is an example of the Ionic use of H. Bat 
sporadic instances of this occur in Attic inscriptions earlier even than 
445 B. c, so that we need not ascribe No. 6 to a very much later date 
than Nos. 4 and 6, especially as the forms of the letters differ but 
slightly. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were cut, as seems to me probable, at the 
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same time. The forms of the letters are the same in all^ and the differ- 
ent accounts are not so distinctly separated one from another as would 
probably be the case if they had been cut at different times. Thus, in 
Nos. 2 and 3 there is not space enough for the demarches name to 
appear before hrj^jjipyjuiv on the same line, and it must be supplied in 
the previous line immediately following the conclusion of the preceding 
account. In these three accounts the Ionic element in the form of 
the letters strongly predominates. The gamma and lambda are Ionic, 
and the omega always appears in its proper place except in the first 
word. If this inscription were from Athens, we should unhesitatingly 
place the three accounts in the years immediately succeeding the archon- 
ship of Eukleides, but there is no certainty that the change of alpha- 
bet for public records was effected in the rural districts at precisely 
the same time as in the city. The very end of the fifth century is the 
most probable date that can be given. 

In the last line of No. 5, the K is, I think, certain, and involves 
an instance of a harsh elision, very rare in prose inscriptions.^ The 
word 7rapeS&)/ce^* seems the most reasonable restoration in this place 
and is favored by the ending of the first line of No. 6, where a similar 
elision seems to occur, although the P is not certain. 

In the earliest accounts, Nos. 4 and 5, only two classes of ftmds 
are expressly mentioned, that devoted to the cult of Dionysos, and 
the oaiov apyvpcov, where oatov has the not unusual sense of " secular " 
as opposed to "sacred.^^^ The last line of No. 5 must be a general 
recapitulation of the funds. In No. 6 a new fund is introduced — 
^Ixapiov dpjvptov, " Ikarian money," and has its place beside the 
Dionysiac and secular funds in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as well. Possibly, 
" Ikarian money " was a ftmd set aside for the worship of the epony- 
mous hero of the deme ; but, however this may be, the expression 
must be connected with the phrase which occurs in two of the other 
inscriptions, and it shows that there existed a body of " Ikarians " 
in a restricted sense distinguished from the Ikarians as a body com- 
prising the members of the deme as a whole. The explanation main- 
tained in the one case must hold good in the other. For further 

* Cy. Meistebhans, Orammatik der aUiftchen Inschriften^^, J 23. 

^* r Upoa'69ov'] Kopyvpiov K€<pd\\ai]ov \ [^iKoplov, . . ? My squeeze shows some traces of 
letters at the beginning of line 20. — A. C. M.J 

' Cf. Dem. V9, TivnokraLt 2 9 : r&v Upwv fihy xFtl^'^^^ '''o^' 0co^f , r&y 6<rl»v 8i r^r 
w6>Mf iwoffrtptT, 
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discussion of the question, see below. The amount of the oaiov apyvpuiv 
(26,683 drachmas in No. 5) shows that the deme of Ikaria was far 
from poor. It is interesting to compare its religious fanda with those 
of the neighboring deme of Plotheia, as we find them given in an in- 
scription (C.I.A., II, 670). 

No. 9. 

H E S T E Ir L 

r<IKAPIEY?i:MEME?T 

TOr'AEMOTOr'KA I TOl^ I KA 

TOHAXOPEAETOfJHOTI f^Ar< 

5. AHTIAO^Ir'AEEr^AITOr^XP 

OAEMAPXOE I KO? I EMEPOr< 

r'A I Ar<T IA05 I r^ETOr'AEM 

XOPEAOArO<l>A I H Er^TP IS 

AAOIAOSKATAI' EAEl^TOM 

10. OSKAITOXOPEAOEXSOMO 

OS I r^AEK A EMEPOr" EM 
A^TOA A A PMATOS HAP 
^TOAEMA PXOKA I T r^ 
A I A YTO I S ! EXSOMOS 
15. DTOXOPOISMEP OHE 

SOAEAOl^APEMTEKA I 

r< . TO I s r POTOXOP 

PEIAAf^Er^lAYTOhH 
POP EMPE r< EAMMEA 

20. HEAPO~ir^Er'PEr' 

=AAOIAOI . 10X0 

EKAhAPASIHEK 

K AO EKASTOHTO 

HYS OP P ATTE r^AE 

25. OPTEr^TOXOPEAO 

H OS E APOT I r< Er< 
S I TEh EOPTEhO 
NOS T Er< H EBAO** 
TTEl^ EMEPAr^ A 
30. DPOEr^TOIPYO 

XPOHEAPOTIr* 

Dr^xo p EAOr» 

I KOh A I AEr" 
OriTP AAO I A 
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36. £^7Gr«X0PC. 

P U T I H E T 

AfTETOHOZ. 

A E^MEAE 1^ 

^\Er«0^ XP E 

40. ''AXMA^KA 

A I P P A T T E 

TO XO 

r»EP A X EH 

OMME A I A/ 

46. E ^ T A 

I TA^TO 
NTE If EO I 
$ A I E ^ 
E r*T 

eSox'O'ejv ^iKaptevci, M€v^<rr[paT09 elTte . 
ifHn^(l)urfia] r&v SrffioT&v koX t&v *lKa[pi&v elvou * rpa/^^ 
{OlS&v 8v]t<0v aypprjyriTfov oriv &v [ 
6. XO/M776A1/'] avrihoaiv hk eivcu T(av ')^[rj^T{ii)v avrov i^*^ 

avriov r]ov Srjfidpj(pv etKoai rjfiep&v [ 

€T]vaL dvriSoa'iv, t] rov Bi]fi{apj(pv 
^X^PVyov airo(f>aLV€iv Tpi^[l fidprvac 
Tp] 070*80^9 KaraXiyeLV rov [ 
10. ]o9' KOL Tov X^PVy^^ i^op>o[(Tapivov 

]o<rti/ Se/ca rj/xep&v ifi [ 1Iv0l€OI ^iKopc&v 
]8e rov ayaXfuiTo^ air\re<T0<u 
ivavTio^v TOV irjfidp'xov koX t&v[^ Sr)fWT&v 
]aA avTOC(r{i ?) i^0fi6(r\^aa'dcu 
15. '7rp^(OTOj(ppoc<; firj 7r[p]o rj^ 

] . . . eyava irivre Kal[^ 

^OV • T0Z9 7rp0)T0%0p[0A9 

^JTretSAj/ ivbaxnov *[ 
20. ]i'> ^ dirorlveiv irivlre 

T]parf{OlBot[^l^ TOV x^[p 

S>]€K dvhpdai €K [ 
^Kaff ixaoTov To[y ivtaxrrov 
Aio^vva-ov TTpdrreiv &€[ 
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€]opTriv '^ov x^pvy^^l. 

]<rL rrjv iopTTjv 0[eov 

'\TTetv rjfiipav a[ 
l(o?)po iv T&c llvOl^imi 
j^?)po»^ ^ a7roTtV[ 

t]6v x^Pvyov[^ 

t]&v Tparfa)cB\_&v 
a]'rroTcv€Ta) 

Vpa]TT€T{0 6 S 

S^paxp^^ fca 
K\a\ irparri. 

]o TO x^ 

]i/ iKaxe \ 

]o/Lt /t^ StS[ 

'\i,Ta^ Tqi)[ 



JIH^PX^ 



jiartov 



T(D 



]<rat €9[ 
]€V t[ 

CbmmeTi^. — ^The letters of the first line are larger than those of the 
second, and those of the second line are larger than those of the body 
of the inscription. Height of letters in first line, 0.013 m. ; in second 
line, 0.011 m. ; in the remaining lines, 0.009 m. The arrangement is 
aroixrfBov, except in the first two lines. The surface is broken off on 
the left, but the extent of the stone is known, and, calculating from 
this, I estimate that there are seven letters missing in line 6, and from 
this we can easily determine the number to be supplied in other lines. 
The right of the inscription is entirely gone, but, judging the width of 
the stone from the restorations made in the inscription on the other side, 
I conclude that the number of letters to be supplied is about twelve. 

The form of the letters is that common in the last stage of develop- 
ment of the Attic alphabet, a period which in Athens &lls between 
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447 B. c. and the archonship of Eukleides^ when the Ionic alphabet 
was officially introduced. The lower bar of the 8igma is often nearly 
horizontal^ but this is an individual peculiarity of the stone-cutter. 
There is not a single instance of encroachment of the Ionic alphabet 
such as we meet with in No. 8, though there are four cases of omission 
of the rough breathing, namely, in lines 6, 11, 27, 29. But such 
omissions are very common in this period ;* and the two words in 
which the breathing is omitted in this inscription, rjfiipa and eopn^, 
are especially liable to this.^ In line 14, we have an almost certain 
instance of a dative in -ottrt, which may serve to date the inscription 
more accurately within the period above suggested. Even in the 
earliest inscriptions there is a fluctuation in the use of-ota-i and -ot9f 
and they continue to be used with about equal frequency until 444 
B. c, after which date there are only two occurrences of -o^o-t, one in 
an Athenian decree of 434, and the other in a decree of the Plotheian 
deme inscribed in the Ionic alphabet, a remarkable instance of rural 
conservatism.'^ All points considered, I am disposed to place the date 
of our inscription between 447 and the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war. A few orthographical questions remain to be noted before 
we consider the subject-matter of the inscription.* In 1. 4, are we to 
regard the nu of ovriva as omitted owing to a blunder of the stone- 
cntter? This is not the kind of mistake most frequently made; 

' Cf, BoBERTS, An IrUrodueHon to Qreek Epiffrapkyj p. 105. 

* Particularly, ii/i/^pOy which in pre-Eukleidean inscriptions is more often written 
without the aspirate than with it. In looking hastily through CLA^ i and iv, I 
have found 16 cases of the word without the rough breathing, against 9 cases with it 
and 6 cases in which a preceding surd mute is made aspirate, as Ka6^ rifA^pay, Qf, 
KATHMEPANona fourth-century inscription found at the Peiraieus and published 
in BtdL Cbrr. HdUn^ 1887, p. 131. These facts show that the rough breathing was 
yery weak in this word, a circumstance which should not be overlooked by those who 
discuss its etymology. 

[Since writing this, I note that Baunack {Studien auf dem QebieU des griech, und 
da" (irisehen Sprachen, i. 2, p. 240) cites, from the dialects, examples of this word with- 
out aspirate, and explains the processes by which this and other words may have 
acquired a secondary aspirate.] 

* Cf. MeistekhansW, ? 47, b; Cauer, De dicdecto Auica^ p. 410. 

*[The following is suggested as an alternative for lines 3-6, the first letter of line 
4 not being certain : 

Kark Ihos] rSov 9rifioTMy Koi rwy 'lKa[ptQp 9im> rbp A- 
y^i, hr\ r^ov Hnft/ipxov ^Koai rifiepuy, . . . — ^A. C. M.] 
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moreover, this document seems to be very carefully inscribed. I am 
loath, therefore, to consider it a blunder, and prefer to take orcpa as a 
genuine form of the Attic vernacular. In the genitive and dative, the 
short forms orov and ot^ alone occur in Attic inscriptions. May not 
the popular speech have in like manner preferred an accusative form 
with the first element indeclinable, though for the second element 
there is no short form, as Homeric ortva ? The solitary instance of 
ovriva is certainly not an insuperable obstacle to this opinion J In 
the matter of elision, there is here the same inconsistency that charac- 
terizes Athenian inscriptions generally.® 

The subject of our inscription seems to be a decree relating to the 
choregia, with special reference to aniidoais. In the text of the trans- 
literation, I have given scarcely any restorations, because, even in 
places where I have found some that are plausible, they are too un- 
certain to be of value. The bare fact that there are only three lines 
in the inscription in which the number of letters extant is equal to the 
number to be supplied would not in itself necessarily be discouraging, 
if the subject were one upon which our information were more com- 
plete. But this decree is considerably older than our earliest literary 
sources on antUloaiSy which are found in the Attic orators of the fourth 
century, Demosthenes, Isokrates and Lysias ; and this is, moreover, 
a rural decree. Even with all the literary evidence, including the 
detailed account given in the Phaenippea, by Demosthenes, no one 
has yet been able to advance an entirely satisfactory explanation of 
the working of the system of antidosis ; and one has only to read the 
various contributions to the subject by Grerman scholars,* especially 
the rather warm discussion between Frankel and Thalheim in Hermes^ 
to appreciate what radically different views may be taken. 

If this inscription were complete, it would undoubtedly shed a 
flood of light upon the question, and enable us to arrive at its tme 
explanation. But even the fragments preserved are of no little im- 
portance, and they settle conclusively at least one matter of dispute. 

' Cf. MeistbbhansW, J69, d; G. Meter, Orieehisehe Orammatiky p. 401. 

8 QT. Meisterhan8(2), J 23. 

*Qr. BocKH, SiacUahaushaliung der Athener(^^^, i, p. 673 fil; Dittekbebger, Ue6er 
den Vermogenstausch und die Trierarchie des Demosthenes; Blaschke, Le antidoei apitd 
AthenieMes; Thalheim, N.Jahrbuchf. PhUol., cxv, p. 613 ff.; Frankel, Hermes, 
XVI IT, p. 442 ff. ; Thalheim, HermeSj xix, p. 80 ff. ; LoLLiNOy De anUdoti; Meier 
and ScHOMANN, Der aitische Proee8s^^\ p. 737 ff. Frankel has the last word on the 
salject in hia edition of Bockh's Sth. d, Athener, Note 883. 
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We have first to ask whether we have to deal with an original decree 
inaugurating the system or with a copy of an earlier regulation. De- 
mosthenes^^ states that antido^is was established by Solon. Frankel ^^ 
thinks that this statement is to be credited only to the tendency of the 
Attic orators to ascribe all ancient public regulations to Solon ; but 
most scholar accept Demosthenes as a trustworthy witness. In any 
case, there can be no doubt that antidoais was r^ulated at Athens at 
a much earlier time than the date of our inscription ; there is, how- 
ever, nothing to prevent us from supposing that the system may at 
this time first have been introduced from Athens into the deme of 
Ikaria, and that the purpose of our decree was to furnish the neces- 
sary regulations for its adaptation to the choree system in force in 
the demes. 

The first line of the inscription is evidently the heading, and sym- 
metry would seem to require something to be supplied on the right 
side (t^9 Xopi77ta9 ?). The heading €n"q\7j . , . is, I think, unique ; 
but we may compare a passage of Demosthenes where he uses arqXrf 
in the sense of '^(fyta-fut^^ Line 2 gives the name of the mover, 
while the decree proper begins in 1. 3, where we have the phrase r&v 
8fjfioT&v teal r&v ^lKa[pt&v,^ with which we must compare the similar 
phrase 'licapter? . . . fcal 6 Brjfio^ 6 ^I/capUtoVf which occurs in the deme- 
decree published above.'^ In both cases, " Ikarians " is used in the 
introduction in a general sense {iylrr}<f)ia0at ^iKapievacv and [^eSo'x^irejv 
*lKapc€vai)y while it is afterward used in a s[)ecial sense, as of a body 
distinct from the demesmen. Of the same nature is the ^iKapLov 
apyvplov of Inscr. No. 8. 3. I know of no better explanation than 
that suggested by Professor Merriam, and given in the article on the 
deme-decree ; namely, that the " Ikarians " in the restricted sense are 
members of a gens claiming descent from the eponymous hero of the 
deme. While it is true that most names of this class are of the 
patronymic form in — 8779, — tSiy? such as TSiifio\7riBai, ^pxrriStu, etc., 
we have also in inscriptions^' Ki]pvK€<i and XaXa/uvioi. 

^^ Phaenippeay { 1. " Hennes, xviii, p. 444, Note 1. 

^' Ft.2iep^n., 2 159 : /ra2 r^s Atifio^tdmov (rr^Ai^s vepl ^s cTirc ^op/jUmVy iv fy^ypoMrai^ ic«r A. 
^ I supply -yiw, not -pi4wy since in fifth-centary inscriptions the contracted form 
is the rule, and even in one of our later inscriptions we have ^iKopt&v, 
"No. 1, p. 71. 
** Cy. rov ytvovs rod Kvp^Kntp, DiTT., Syll., 386 ; 'A^yiuoy, VI, p. 274, ical th rh y4vos 
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The most important and interesting parallel is to be found in the 
phratry-decree, the continuation of which on the back of the stone has 
only recently been discovered.** In this inscription we have mention 
of the " House of the Dekeleians/' top AexeXeL&v oIkov, 6 Upev^ rov 
A€K€\€i&v oLKov, ctc.y whlch is understood by Kohler to mean a gens. 
But in the portion recently discovered we find the phrase Sirov iv 
A6/c6\€t€t9 'rrpoa<f>oiT&aiv iv atrreiy with which Lolling compares the 
passage in Lysias (xxin. 3) where the speaker tells of going to the 
barber-shop near the Hennai, " where the Dekeleians resort" {Jva oi 
^eiceXeh 'rrpoa<f>oiT&<riv)y and asking all the Dekeleians whom he 
found there " whether they knew of a certain Pankleon^ a demesman 
of Dekeleia." In this passage, Ae/ceXeU obviously is used of the 
members of the deme of Dekeleia, and must have the same force in 
the corresponding phrase in the inscription : so that, in the same de- 
cree, we find " Dekeleians " used in the general sense of members of 
the deme of Dekeleia and in the more restricted sense of members of 
a gens of the same name tracing their ancestry back to the hero 
Dekelos.*^ This gens of the Dekeleians, as Kohler remarks, seems to 
have held some especially important position among the other gentes 
of the same phratry. In the same way, our Ikarians, owing, no 
doubt, to their reputed descent from the eponymous deme-hero, occu- 
pied a preeminent position, so that it was a traditional custom that in 
deme-decrees they should be mentioned as a distinct body. We know 
very little about the precise relations of a gens to a phratry or to a 
deme, but the gens was more a religious than a political body. So the 
" Ikarian money " was probably a religious fund belonging to the gens. 
Perhaps there existed a cult of the eponymous hero Ikarios, in whidi 
case we have a double explanation for the use of the word. 

In 1. 4 we have a form of the adjective axop'^yrj'^o^y ^'^ only occur- 
rences of which in literature are in Aristotle, where it has the mean- 
ing of " without supplies," based on the late use of the word x<>pvy^ 
At this period, however, when x^PVy^^ ^^ ^*® r^ular technical sense, 
it can only mean " without a choregos " or " not having served as chorfe- 
gos," according to the context. This line must contain some r^ulation 
concerning the appointment of the choregos. 

"C.J.A, ir, 841b; AeKroy *Apxaio\oyiK6yy 1888,' p. 161 ff.; see below p. 174. 

^^ [Since this was written, Tofffer's AtlUehe Qenealogie has appeared, in whidi 
the same view of the Dekeleians is advanced (p. 289) and supported by the citation 
of Herod., ix. 73 : ^(et^dvris . . . H-fifxov Af fCf\€i^9er, AtKf\4w Bh T&v mr^ fpyturofUnm 
tpyov xp^crtjuoi/, k. r. \. — A. C. M.] 
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In 1. by anHdosis is first introduced^ and one of the most important 
points in the whole inscription is ftimished by the last two letters. 
For these letters can belong only to'^^i/ftaro)!^; and we thus have the 
only known instance of either avriBoa-t^ or avrcBiBoDfu, when used in 
the technical sense, governing a word meaning property. In the Attic 
orators it is always an exchange of the liturgy^ not of property which 
is spoken of. Dittenberger^ Blaschke, and Frankel believe that no 
exchange of property was ever involved in the system, and give inter- 
pretations of the word in accordance with their theory. Dittenberger 
maintains that avTiSoa-i*; is used of the temporary confiscation which 
each party makes upon the property of his opponent. Blaschke, sup- 
ported by Frankel, claims that the word refers to Zuschiebung und 
Zuruckschiebutig of the liturgy by the two parties.*® There are pas- 
sages in literature which seem to point clearly to an actual exchange 
of property ; but it is the object of Frankel's paper, referred to above, 
to discredit the evidence of these passages. In an inscription like the 
one under consideration, however, which furnishes the regulations of 
the system, there can be no talk of jests, or private proposals for set- 
tlement.** On the contrary, the phrase is absolute proof that the ori- 
ginal use of the word was that usually attributed to it, namely^ an 
actual exchange of property ; however much its use in the fourth cen- 
tury may vary from this. In the Orators it is either employed in 
several distinct senses, or else there is a common meaning which has 
escaped the scholars who have considered it. For example, how are 
we to explain the phrase in the Phaenippea (§ 10) /teri t^9 dimSoaet^, 
when no exchange of property had taken place? 

In 1. 8, d7ro<f>aLV€cv is the word used by Demosthenes for the giving 
in of an inventory of property by each of the two parties.*^ 

In 1. 12, Tov dydXfiaTo^ must refer to some well-known temple 
statue, perhaps the KulibUd of Apollo, as TIvBlcdl is a possible resto- 
ration in the preceding line, and in 1. 30 the Pythion is plainly men- 
tioned. The oath was to be taken with the hand on the sacred statue. 

In lines 15 and 17, the form irpayroxopot^: occurs. Athenaios** 
mentions two plays having the title of irpoDToxopo^. The lexicons 

^ Cf. DiTTENBERGEB, Ue&er den VermogensUmach, etc^ p. 3 ff. ; Blascheie, De aniidosi 
apud Atkeniensea, p. 8 ff. ; Fbankel, Hermeay xvui, p. 464, from whom the phrase 
Zuaehiebung und 2!uruck8chiebung is taken, as being a more compact translation of 
Blaschke's Latin than is possible in English. '* Frankel, I, c, pp. 446-8. 

"• (jr., for example, J 9 of the Phaenippea. " vi, 240 ; vn, 287. 
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translate this as '^ the first chorus/' but there is nothing in the passages 
to indicate that it had not rather a possessive compound meaning, 
"having his first chorus." The f)lay would then be about some one 
who was choregos for the first time. This is certainly the more likely 
sense of the word in our inscription. In 1. 16 we must suppose some 
blunder of the stone-cutter, notwithstanding the usual care with which 
the inscription is cut. 

No. 10. 

Marble stele with acroterium, found north of the church. Total 
height^ 0.375 m. ; width, 0.30 m. The lower portion of the slab is 
gone, and of the part remaining the left-hand side of the sur&oe is 
split off obliquely. 

FYH4)|^0AIIKA elirev •] h^4>Laeai l/ta- 

I TOHAHMA PX pteva-w iTratvea-aji top Si^fiapX" 

EPIMEAEITA ov ^^'ori^ iircfieKelra- 

AI^AIKAI^E t tS}v ^IfcapUcov ev t]€u^ Blkcu^ e 
KOIHAI^KAI 5 vyvdDfiovw^, iv roTv] kolvoZ^ teal 
'^ A T Q M A H M T ]Tar&p &7/*aT- 

A'li cov 

OommerU. — Height of letters, 0.008 ; arrangement, ^ttolxv^ov. The 
date is probably the latter part of the fourth century. Estimating the 
portion of the stone which is gone and the average space taken by each 
letter, and allowing the same margin at the beginning of the line as 
at the end, I calculate that thirteen letters are missing in tlie first line 
and fifteen in the others. The restoration of the first three lines is 
obvious enough, except that in 1, 3 it is questionable whether to give 
only five letters to the demarches name and insert KciXm between the 
on, and iTn/ieXeiTai, or to supply a name of ten letters as I have 
preferred to do, in the belief that it is necessary to insert an adverb 
below. But of the remaining lines just enough is left to show that 
the decree has to do with certain functions of the demarch connected 
with lawsuit^:; — a circumstance which adds to our disappointment that 
it is not intact. In 1. 4 we must supply a genitive as object of the 
verb iTTtfj^XeiTac, A personal object of this verb is not imknown in 
inscriptions, and so t&v ^lKapUa>v, which gives the right number of 

llfffTUf ityoBhs ircpl] rh rw irifAorl&p .... ? — A. C. M."] 
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letters^ is a possible restoration. One naturally connects the KOiV€u<: 
of 1. 5 with the BUat^ of the preceding line, and thinks of a distinction 
between the law cases tried in the city, in which the demarch woidd 
be the representative of the deme as a whole (therefore called Koivai^)y 
and the more unimportant cases within the deme, in which the demarch 
administered the oath and put the vote, without, however, having any 
power of decision. The deme-assemblies sometimes acted as arbitra- 
tors in a suit, and then the demarch held a position not unlike that of 
the chairman or moderator of an American town-meeting.^ The E 
at the end of 1. 4 cannot be the beginning of an adjective to contrast 
with Koivai^y as it would have the predicate position, for which there 
would be no reason. This E must therefore belong to an adverb modi- 
fying hrifiekelrai. The contrasting adjective to KOivah would then 
oome at the beginning of 1. 6. 

No. 11. 

Base for a votive offering, with a socket cut in the upper surface. 
Length, 0.55 ra. ; width, 0.50 m. ; height, 0.17 m. Height of letters, 
0.018 m. Seen by Milchhofer in the church, built into the wall sejm- 
rating the narthex from the nave. 

KH<J>l?IOSTIMAP/ Kf}<l>i<Tco<; TifjLdp[xov 

IKAPIEYS • 'I/cap^€ir<? 

EYI AM E N 0^ A N EO H K E N ev^dfievo^ aveOriKev 

TQIAI0NY5QI t&l Atovvam. 

Oomment. — Published by Milchhofer in the Berlin, philologische 
Wochenschrifi for June, 1887, and Mitlh. Inst Athen., 1887, p. 311. 

No. 12. 

Marble stele with a square hole in the top for holding a small figure 
or statue. Height, 1.07 m. ; width, 0.43 m. ; thickness, 0.33 m. The 
socket in the top is 0.185 m. square and 0.15 m. deep. Upon the front 
side is represented in relief a beautiful crown of ivy. The right-hand 
upper corner of the top is broken, and a trifle is also broken away 
from the left-hand upper corner. 

P IMEAHTAITH?EP ejirifieXTfral t^9 iplfyaa-La- 

^TOYAFAAMATG 9 tov a^d\fiaTo[j; dvi- 

0ESAr*TQIAION Oeaav t&l Acov[vam 

"Qr. aiA., n, 578; MiUh, Inst. Athen., 1879, p. 200 ff. 
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OommerU. — ^The hniieXryraiy appointed to oversee the making of 
some important statue, were crowned by the deme and dedicated a 
small figure to Dionysos in honor of the completion of their task. 
Cf. EangaW, AntiquUis HeHhiiquea, 1068 ; C.LA., n, 1208 : 

oi ar\p€6e\y\r\€<i \rjr\o ['A]\a[4ft)i/ 
rh ayjaX/Lta nrorja'aaOai ret ^A<I>[j>oSl' 
T€i <rT€(f>a]va)0€VT€^ inro r&v &;[yLM>T- 
&v avf\6ea'av rel 'A<^po[StT€t 

Then follow twenty-four names of the €Tnfu\r}Tai appointed. The 
statue dedicated cannot be the one which they were to oversee, for the 
measurements of the base show that it could have held only a very 
small figure. The honor of crowning in our Ikarian case is indicated, 
not in the inscription, but by the relief of the ivy wreath. The two 
cases are, however, essentially parallel. The statue, rov ayakfiaro^^ 
cannot be the same statue which is mentioned in Inscr. No. 9, for that 
is of much earlier date, and ipyaala can, I think, refer only to the 
execution of a new statue, not to the restoration of an old one. 

No. 13. 

Massive block used as th^ lintel for the door leading from the 
narthex into the nave of the church. Length, 1.68 m. ; height, 
0.34 m. ; thickness, 0.22 m. At the ends are Byzantine ornaments. 

APl«TOME A E TO 

EVT AXHC 

KAIT ^HC 

OommenL — The large letters on the left were seen by Milchhofer and 
published in MiUh. Inst Athen., 1887, p. 310. The larger letters are 
of Roman imperial date, the smaller from the third or fourth century 
B. c. The name in small letters on the left-hand end is ^ApuTTOfi€[p(ov 
or ^ApvaTOfi€[yr}<;, while, of the large letters, Eur may be the beginning 
of any one of many names. On the right, I cannot make out the name 
in small letters.^ The large letters of the first line seem to be a patro- 
nymic ending-a&;9. 

No. 14. 

Tombstone with relief representing a parting-scene of the usual type. 

" [Perhaps [•E^<q<r€«rroj.--A. C. M.] 
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Below, a few letters of the inscription can be made out with difficulty. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 



• • • • 



MHMON? ANAPOKAI? 



No. 15. 

Fragment of tombstone. Length, 0.565 m. ; width, 0.27 m. 

TIMOK TtfWK[piTo^ 

TIMOK PA Ttfio/cpd[Touis 

Comment — Seen by Milchhofer in the left niche of the apse." Cf. 
the TifioKpiTOf: TcjjLOKpdrov^ in the list of the pry tanes of the tribe of 
Aigeis,^ 

No. 16. 

Fracrinent of marble block. Length, 0.72 m. ; width, 0.33 m. In- 
scription upon the end. Height of letters, 0.014 m. 

10 
P05Ahi 

No. 17. 

Fragment of rough stone, 0.35 m. by 0.27 m. 

KOI 

NOTE. — Inscription No. 1 (above p. 71) was dated about the 
middle of the fourth century, upon the usual criterion of the variation 
in the form of the spurious diphthong ov. As this diphthong has been 
found in the form o as late as the Chremonidean War, 266/63 B. c. 
(Droysen)," our inscription may be much later than was assumed above ; 
and, when the form of the R is taken into consideration, this becomes 
most likely. Dittenberger has traced the development in the forms 
of this letter as P, P" — rarely V — fl, 7T, and states that the form P 
is the only one which occurs earlier than the third century. This is 
accepted by Reinach (TraltS d' tlpigraphie Ghecqiie, p. 205), and is, 
in &ct, concurred in by epigraphists in general. Hence, I think that 

**MiUh. InsL Athm,, 1887, p. 311. 

** C.LA^ n, 872; see Sevenih Annual Bepori of Am, School, pp. 86, 88. 

"MbbttbhansW, p. 6, Note 21. 
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m 

our inscription, notwithstanding the carelessness with which it is cat, 
should be assigned to the third century, especially as it is from a rural 
district ; and it is not likely that the change to fl would take place 
outside of Athens before it had been adopted in the city itself.^ 

Athensy Cabl D. Buck. 

Febniary 4, 1889. 



^ [Whether the date of this ioncription falk in the last quarter of the fourth 
tnrj, or in the third, is of no great moment ; but it is time to protest against the above 
dictum of Dittenberger, espedailj as it appears to have become so far fixed that some 
inscriptions of the fourth oenturj in which undoubted instances of D occur have been 
published as if P alone was there found, notably CJji., ii, 834 b (of 329/8 B. c), 834 c 
(of 317/807 B. c), in the former of which a few cases of 11 are found in the he- 
similes published by Philios, Epkem. Arch., 1883 ; in the latter, about half the entire 
number (spme 75) have the right limb quite down to the line, or nearly so, bat not 
one in the Chrpus, 

The fac-similes of Philios are substantially correct, as shown by a squeeze of a part 
of C,LA,f II, 834 c, for which I have to thank the discoverer of the inscription. These 
are from Eleusis, as is also another belonging to the fifth century, Ephem, Arch^ 1888, 
p. 48, with fac-simile lithographed from a squeeze. Here, in one or two cases, the right 
limb reaches the line, and in several it lacks little of it. The same may be said of 
BulL Oorr, HdUn.^ 1888, p. 138, No. 6, found under the temple of Boma on the Akro- 
polls, an Athenian decree of the year 378/7. The Fl, however, does not appear in 
the published text Still, several instances of 11 assigned to the fourth century will 
be found in C,LA,y n, after excluding all those which have not passed under Kdhler^s 
eye, or been copied by the most careful hands. 

In the inscription of the Hagnias monument at Ikaria, the P has the right limb 
about three-fourths down to the line. This may also be found in inscription No. 8, 
above, and many times in that of Plotheia (about 400 b. c.) mentioned already in 
Note 5, as I have ascertained through the kindness of Mr. Louis Dyer who has ex- 
amined the stone for me in the Louvre. — A. C. M.] 
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SCULPTURES/ 

[Plates VII, VIII.] 

The following sculptures, found at Ikaria by the American School, 
and described under numbers i-xxv, are, perhaps without exception, 
of Pentelic marble. 

I. — Colossal head of the archaic period {Fig. 1), found beneath the 
front wall of the church. Length from crown of head to bottom of 
fracture, 0.41 m. ; greatest width, 0.35 m. ; average thickness from 
frx)nt to ba(&, 0.21 m. ; distance from hair to base of nose, 0.065 m. ; 
width of nose at base, 0.027 m. ; perpendicular depth from bridge of 
nose to interior angle of eye, 0.03 m. ; diameter of largest curl, 0.055 m. 

The back of the head has been entirely chiseled away, and the sug- 
gestion has therefore been made (Wolters, MUth. In8t.Athen, 1887, p. 
390), that the head could not have belonged to a statue, but was to be 
classed among masks which were built into walls.^ But, if not the head 
of a statue, it is more likely to have been fixed on the top of a pillar, 
instances of which have come down to us.^ But the present form is 
not necessarily original. The back may very well have been cut away 
later, to secure a flat surface for some purpose. The dowel-hole is 
evidence against immuring ; moreover, the sur&ce at the back differs 
from the surface under the point of the beard, where the chiseling is 
not so rough as on the back of the head, though worked less smoothly 
than it would have been if intended to be seen. 

The head is of a very archaic type, and can be counted among the 
most ancient bearded heads which have been found on Greek soil. A 

*Dr. Waldstein has given me the benefit of his opinion on the most important 
objects in oar coUection of scalptares. The foUowing notes are based upon his 
remarks ; and I owe him an additional acknowledgment for his kindness in going 
over this paper with me and making some valuable suggestions. I have made some 
additions since his departure from Athens, and it would not be just to hold him abso- 
laielj responsible for everj view expressed here. 

The plates and figures are from photographs taken by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge 
and Mr. Louis Dyer. 

* QT. Pausakiab, I. 2. 5. ' Of. Bottioheb, BaumkuUui der HeUenm, ^g, 4S. 
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series of bearded heads which, from their type^ naturally offer them- 
selves for comparison are those from Cyprus, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York ; and also two statue-heads now in Rome, gen- 
erally considered to represent Dionysos. One of these, in the villa 
Albani, is reproduced in Roscher's Lexikon der gr. und rom. Mytho- 
loffie in the article Dionysos, The other, in the Palazzo Doria, has 
never been reproduced, but while in Rome I made careful notes on 
it* The most valuable data for comparison, however, are found in 
the series of archaic female statues discovered on the Akropolis within 
the last few years. 

Looking at the head more in detail, we note that the crown was left 
smooth. Perhaps it was never intended to be seen,* since it was prob- 
ably raised at some height above the eye-line. The hair in front is 
cut in a series of oblique, parallel waved ridges — ^the conventional 
pattern of numerous examples — all converging toward the median 
line of the forehead. Encircling the forehead, there is a series of 
large spiral curls of the usual conventional form, in comparatively 
high relief, but not undercut. There were originally ten of these 
curls. The curl on the extreme left, and Nos. 3, 4, and 5 from the 
right were inserted. One of these was found. As no r^ular order 
was followed in insertion, it is probable tliat the inserted curls were 
made separately merely on account of some defect in the marble at 
these points. Two holes, one on the right and the other on the lefi^ 
in the wavy hair near the posterior line behind the temples, were un- 
doubtedly used to affix a bronze wreath ; while two smaller holes on 
the upper edge of the empty curl-hole nearest the median line prob- 
ably served for some additional decoration. The general treatment of 
the hair differs little from that of many arcliaic male lieads. One of 
the best examples is a Cypriote head,* where there is a double row of 
curls, and, above them, waved hair extending up to a rather flat crown, 
and in part covered by a wreath of flowers. The Cypriote heads of 
this style usually have the double row of curls ; so also the Albani 
statue. In the Hermes Moschophoros of the Akropolis Museum, the 
curls are not of the spiral pattern, which can be traced to bronze work, 

' Both are noted by Matz-Duhn. 

* [The iyj-wreath would cover most of the crown. A bronze leaf of such a wreath 
was found, about 0.05 m. in diameter. — A. C. M.] 

^CIeskola, AtUUf I, pi. Lxxii, No. 470 (Museum No. 506) ; <f. No. 469 (Museum 
No. 515). 
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but seem rather blocked out in the technic of wood-carving. A head 
and mask of Dionyaoa found at Deles* show a triple range of curls.^ 
In the remains of the mustache there appears the same wavy treatment 
as in the hair ; but the ridges are here narrower and more elaborate. 
The circumstance that the mustache runs over and projecta above the 
beard su^ests that there may have been a taft of hair represented in 
similar projectioQ on the under lip, as in the heads of Dionysoe on 
some Naxtau coins.* The beard (of which the right side was found 
separately at a distance of some feet from the head) shows a series of 
symmetrical parallel ridges, but closer together than in the hair above 
the forehead and the mustache. One of the Cesnola Cypriote heads 



shows very nearly the same treatment in the beard, but its lines are 
more wavy in character, and present less of the notched zigzag appear- 

*BtM. de corr. hcUhi., 1881, pi. x, p. 597. 

'A head from the Asklepieion, now in the Central Museum at Athens, which in 
man/ particulars Tcaembles our head, has a single row of carls of essentiall/ the same 
character but much flatter. The tiva curls nearest the ear on each side are on a 
lower )ine than the others. The hair on the crown of the head iscut inwavylines 
converging toward the centre of the crown. The beard is marked with parallel and 
nearly straight ridges. The under side is left smooth. [The single row of rather 
flat curls ia common in the helmeted Cvpriote heads, noticeably in the inscribed 
statue holding the dove and cup: Cesnola, Cypna, p. 132. C^:, also, the archaic 
Dionysos on the Marathonian vase, Mitih. Imt. AOu^, 1882, pi. in.— A. C. M.] 

■Oakdnek, Typet of Gitek Cains, pi. ii. No. 'i'l. 
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ance.* The beard of the archaic Dionysos in the Palazzo Doiia shows 
almost precisely the same treatment as that of our statue. The fore- 
head^ brow^ and cheeks are hard and smooth in modellings but the dieek 
is markedly raised from the nose to the side^ as is the case in one of the 
Akropolis female statues/® in the Doria statue, and in several of the 
Cypriote heads. The eye protrudes as a whole, but inclines inward 
from the top downward, as in most of the Akropolis statues. The 
upper lid is carried in a continuous bold curve, and the two lids join 
at the outer angle on one plane ; while at the inner angle there is a 
loop-like ending which has been worn away in the fragmentary por- 
tion of the right eye.^^ The lower lid is not so much curved as the 
upper. The existing portion of the left nostril is strongly distended, 
making the nose seem stunted in its general proportions. Stunted 
proportion^ characterize the head as a whole, and may also be observed 
in some Cypriote heads.^^ As Dionysos and Apollo were the only di- 
vinities, so fer as we know, whose cults w^ere of importance in Ikaria, 
a bearded head such as ours can represent only Dionysos, and it is con- 
sistent, moreover, with the regular type of archaic heads which have 
been identified as belonging to this divinity. 

II. — We now turn to some fragments of a colossal seated statue 
{Fig. 2) to which this head, as we suppose, originally belonged." First, 

'Cebnola., AUmj I, pi. Lxxxi, No. 529 (Museam No. 402) ; <^., also, t.xttt, No. 
470 (Museum No. 606), where the beard is diyided into six parallel ridges by hori- 
zontal grooves. [An examination of the original of No. 529 shows that the beard, 
in reality, does not exhibit the peculiar technic of the Ikarian head, but is wavy 
only, and does not belong to a very early period. The true parallel for this rare 
crimping in flat, sharply marked bands is to be seen in the back hair of some of the 
archaic female statues of the Akropolis, such as the one figured in Ephefn,Arcii.j 1886, 
pi. 6 ; 1884, pi. 8, No. 6a. I have observed another close parallel in the beard of 
a small bronze figure in the Biblioth^ue Nationale, No. 254, and less pronounced 
in No. 162, a centaur with human fore-legs. QT., also, the '* Zeus '' head, Mitth» IiuL 
Athen, XIV, pi. in. — ^A. C. M.] 

^° Lea Mu9ies d^AthhieSi pi. ui. 

^^ [The last remark does not coincide with my observation. Repeated examina- 
tions of the marble convinced me that no ** loop " ever existed here, but that the 
upper and lower lids meet in this corner at the usual sharp angle. The dififerences 
between the right and left sides of the head are many. — A. C. M.] 

"Especially, Geskola, Atlas, i, pi. lxxii, Nos. 468, 479. 

^' [While at first inclined to favor this view, a careful review of all the evidence 
has convinced me that it is not tenable. Putting aside any question of diflference of 
style and age between head and torso, in respect to which there may easily be dif- 
ference of opinion, it is difficult to reconcile the disagreement between the forms of 
the dowel-holes in the two. In the head enough remains of the dowel-hole to ahow 
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a male torBO, preserved from neck to thighs. Height of fragment, 
0.80 m. ; width of breast, 0.50 m. It was found close to the base 
B (see plan), and it is not unlikely that this was the original site of the 
statue. The head must have been carved from a separate block, as is 
shown by the dowel-hole in the neck. The arms probably extended 
at right angles from the elbow. The drapery is of the customary 
archaic style, the chiton showing at the neck and along the right 
breast. The himation was folded obliquely across the chest and fell 
in conventional folds. A fragment which was found separately fits on 
the left thigh and supplies the curve which proves that the figure was 
seated. Still another fragment recently found belongs to the right leg 
just above the knee. On the left breast there are four holes, on the 
right, two, for the affixing of some bronze ornament." Although the 
back of the shoulders is gone, the lower portion of the hair is pre- 
served, and it shows the treatment usual in the Akropolis statues, 
namely, a wide mass divided into seven flat wavy ridges or curls. To 
the same statue undoubtedly belonged a hand (Fig, S), found close to the 
wall ab of structure i>, on the outside. Width of back, 0.15 m. ; length 
from extremity of wrist-bone to end of the joint of third finger, 0.215 
m. ; length of second finger, 0.17 m. The long fingers and the con- 
ventional form of the thumb are highly archaic, but the execution is 
excellent. The hand is clasping some object. A marble kantharos 

that a horizontal section was probably quadrangalar, while that of the torso is pentago- 
nal with different angles differently placed. A dowel to fit both would have been of a 
form 80 strangely contorted that it seems altogether unreasonable. Furthermore, there 
is a slight projection at the lower comer of the dowel-hole in the head which renders it 
far more likely that the dowel was inserted from the back than from below, as would 
be natural in affixing the piece to a wall or other vertical surface where such sup- 
port would be necessary. Again, it is not probable that the back of the head would 
have been cut away in antiquity while the statue remained intact. This, it would 
seem, mast be attributed to the builders of the church, if to any one, and yet the 
large fragment of the beard was found within the building 2>, about a metre below 
the lowest course of the wall of th^ structure, and even the main piece had not been 
used in the wall of the church which we demolished. We know nothing of the re- 
lation of the head to the earlier Byzantine church on the site, and, in any event, it 
appears that, if entire, it would have been more serviceable for building-purposes 
than in its present state with the dowel-hole breaking the desired surface. Finally, 
the fine preservation of the surface of the head is hardly consistent with the theory 
that it belonged to the seated statue resting on the base B in the open air. For a head 
similarly flattened at the back, see that of the Gorgon recently found on the Akropo- 
lis at Athens ( Joum. HeUen, Stud^ 1S89, pp. 265-6).— A. C. M.] 
" [Certainly curls.— A. C. M.] 
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Vies found, corresponding in dimensions and workmanship to the hand, 
and it fits exactly in the hole between thumb and fore-finger, bo that 
here we undoubtedly have the object held by the hand." Width of 
the kantharos, inclusive of the handles, 0.21 m.; height, 0.17 m. It is 
sbowQ with the hand in Figure 3. Finally, we have the two feet 
with their base in two fragments represented in Fig. 4- 'I'he larger 
fr^ment includes the left foot and the toes of the right ; the smaller 
one supplies the instep of the right foot. The feet were sandaled, and 
the strap appears on the left foot,'* which is in advance of the right. 
The right foot is somewhat raised at the heel, as in many archaic 
seated statues and vase-paintings, and on it appears the lower edge 
of the drapery, which agrees in its archaic character with that of the 
torso. All the toes of the left foot are cut off. These fragments are 
all of the same colossal proportions, and they unquestionably belong 




Fio.3(ii). Fia.4(ii). 

to the same statue. Tbe.kantharos points to Dionysos, and strengthens 
our attribution of the statue to that divinity. The type seems to be 
much the same as that afterward followed by Alkamenes in his cele- 
brated temple-statue of Dionysos, of which several coins'^are supposed 

"[The palm of the hand between thumb aad fingers is lefl rough and thick. 
Near the ODtside of the palm, oppoBite the root of the thamb, b a break which shows 
that the liand was here attached to something, prubabi? the knee or chair, by a mar- 
ble support about 0.06 m. square. Ila pouciou is auch thut the kantbaros must have 
been tipped considerably from the perpendicular. CjT.'lhe Attic coin represeotii^ 
the statue of Dionysos by Alkamenes, and ini.ny vaee-p^ia tings. — A. C. M.] 

'*[The Kmains of a brotize pin or strap are still visible in the sole of the aaiid&Is 
on the inside of each foot near the base of the great to?, and a hole for a umilar 
piece exists on tbt! outside of the left fool near the nail of the aniall toe, but Ihere 
is no trace of n corresponding one outside the right foot. — A. 0. M.] 

" BEULi, Lea Momtakt (T JliUnM, p. 261 ; IIkad, Oal^ogve ef Oretk Oamt in tkt 
BritUh Jfusntm, Auiea, ete., pi. xvni. 
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to give a rough reproduction. Compare also the archaic relief of Zeus 
in Ince Blundell Hall, England.^® 

III. — ^There are also portions of another colossal statue of some- 
what smaller proportions than that just described, namely, two frag- 
ments of arms and an unfinished hand,*® besides two fingers of another 
hand belonging probably to a third colossal statue. 

IV. — We come next to an archaic nude torso similar to those of the 
so-called Apollo series, the "ApoUos" from Thera, Orchomenos, 
Tenea, the Apollo Ptoos, the Strangford Apollo, etc. This torso was 
found to the north of the church-wall, about half a meter below the 
surface. A fragment of the left leg and one of the right shoulder were 
found separately. Height of torso, 0.85 m. ; width of shoulders, 
0.36 m. The circumstance that the arms and hands were entirely free 
from the body indicates for this statue a date later than the type of the 
Thera, Orchomenos, Tenea, or Ptoos ApoUos, later also than that of the 
similar statue from Boiotia,** in which the arms are separated by sev- 
eral inches from the body, but the hands are united to the body by 
cylindrical supports. The rendering of the muscles of the chest and 
the modelling of the back, however, show comparatively little advance 
from the oldest types. 

V. — Belonging to this archaic period, also, is the front portion of a 
right foot with the long, finger-like toes characteristic of the well- 
known archaic Apollos just referred to. 

VI. — For the basrelief veiy closely resembling the stele of Ari- 
stion, see below, pp. 126-134. 

VII. — To the fifth century may be attributed a fragment of a se- 
pulchral stele representing an old man holding a staflF in his left hand 
(plate vii-2). Above there remain two letters of the epitaph, E Y — 
undoubtedly ^lKapi\ev\ii. Height of fragment, 0.53 m. ; width, 0.23 
m. Found in front of the church, close to the surface. For the type, 
compare certain reliefs crowning stelai, some of which have been dis- 
cussed by Dr. Waldstein,^^ who has also pointed out the intimate rela- 

" Cf. MiCHAELis, Arch. ZeiL, vii, p. 31 ; pi. 5. 

" [One of these fragments extends from the elbow to the wrist, the other to the 
fingers, though broken off at the wrist (a recent break, I think). They are but 
roughly chiseled into shape throughout, never smoothed to a finished surface. At 
the elbow they are cut off* squarely, and present there the same chipped or pitted 
appearance as the back of the colossal head described above. — A. C. M,] 

** Kabbadias, Kard\oyos rod KempiKov Mov<re(ov, No. 20. 

" Essays on the Art of Pheidias, ix, pp. 303-7. 
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laoii between many Attic aepulcliral reliefs and the relief-work of 
Pheidias as exemplified in the Parthenon frieze. 

VIIL — One of the finest pieces of sculpture found by us is a frag- 
ment of a relief, probably sepulchral, representing a female figure 
seated in a chair. Height, 0.26 m. ; width, 0.20 m. Found north of 
the church, about half a meter below the surface (plate vm). The 
left hand holds the himation up from the breast; the right hand ex- 
tends a vessel, apparently a phialc.^ About the cron-n of the head is 
a ridge which is cut down slantingly 
toward the head, calling to mind, 
at first glance, the halo about the 
heads of Byzantine saints. This 
seems to be merely a device of the 
nature of that adopted in the Par- 
thenon frieze, to make the relief 
appear higher than it really is.** The 
attitude of the figure and the d^- 
cacy in the treatment of the Aitcp&y 
i-cmind one of some of the seated 
Pio. .5(ii). femnlc figures in the Parthenon 

**[If it uaphiale thnt is held in the right han<l (u seem» to me most likely) and 
the monument is Kpnlchrsl, it wouM be a aev phase, indeed, in Attika at (his early 
period ; bo much so thai, in my Judgment, it is not nepulchral, but reprasenta a di- 
vinity. The size of the figure within the limitntiona of space, the shape, so far as 
preserred, and the comparative thinness of the slab, suggest a votive oflering with 
adorants, rather than a sepulchral Btele. This leads me to conjecture that we may 
possibly have here a representation of the female divinity whom, in accordance with 
the traditioDB of the spot, we ought to eipecl to find, namely, Erigone. If the cast 
of features calls to mind the Demeter (or Korc ?) of the famous Eleusiiuan relief 
(FiUEDEBiCBS-WoLTERS, Bootleine, No. 11S2) with its "eminently religioua cb&i^ 
acter," we may remember that Erigone and the Ikarian story are closely allied to 
the Eleusiuian divinities and legends (SeceiUK Annual Rtporl of School at AAetu, pp. 
66, 87).— A. C. M.] 

" [If CoDStantlnos's phologrnphs do not deceive, something similar but less pro- 
DOUDced ezbts about ihe back of the head of the middle figure on a sepulchral stele 
of the Central Museum (Kabbadias, VLaTiKayet taS Ktrrpiicou Moiwtfai-, Ko. 132; 
Mrs. MnCHEU., Hitt. Ane. Sculpt., p. 3S2) and above the head of the femalo to the 
left in the stele with the inscription 'ApiirTfu 'l^mrdSiit, mentioned by Kdhi.eb, 
Miai.Tiul.Al}itn,lSS5, p. 372. These are Iwth assigned to the fifth century. Such 
concurrent circumstances may give some clue to the date of our relief. The hair 
was not represented plastically at all on the liead, the surface being left quite rough. 
Thia is also the case with the hair of the rider on the Dexileoa montunent in the 
Eerameikos, where traces of paint ahow how the hair was treated, aod it ia proba- 
ble that the same device was resorted to here. — A. C. M.] 
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frieze." In regard to the gesture of holding the drapery up from the 
breast, we may compare the Myrtia Kephisia'' relief of the Louvre. 
In the Hera of the east frieze, the motive seems to me to be quite 
diflereut. Something similar appears in .still earlier art, namely on 
the altar sometimes attributed to Kalamis.^ Compare also an archaic 
relief from Lakonike.*^ 

IX. — Figure 6 reproduces the lower lef1>-hand portion of a relief) 
representing three figures, one of which is of much greater stature 
than the others and is thus, probably, disdngui^ihed as a divinity. 
Height of fragment, 0.34 m. ; width, 0.32 m. Upon the anta at the 
left of the relief are traces of a fourth figure similar to the two small 
figures within. The style of work seems closely akin to that of the 



Fig. 6 (I). 

reliefs^ representing AHklepios and Hygieia receiving homage, the 
worshippers being of much smaller size than the divinities. The small 
figures in our relief, however, are not turned in adoration toward the 
lai^ figure, but seem to be ^-alking away. It is to be observed that 
they are standing upon a higher level tliaii the lai^ figure, as if walk- 
ing over a slight eminence. The hand of the large figure seems to 

**MlCHAELtB, Der Parthenon, p. 204; Waldstein, E»»ayt, VI, p. 203. 
'^ Frohneb, InMripliona grecqua dxt Louvtt, p. 290. 

"OterbecK, 0«Ki.d. jr.RojiiiO), l, p. 219 ; EabbADIAB, KariAayai toB Kii^fiucaE 
H0ixr.lou, No. 64. 

" MiUk. In$L Athm, 1883, pi. xvi. 

"(y. Miah. Iiut. Alhm, ISTT, p. 215 tT, plates ziv-xvn; Girabd, BulL dt corr. 
UUn., 1878, p. 66, platw vii-iz. 
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rest on the shoulder of the figure directly in front, but the stone is too 
much damaged to show the action with certainty.^ 

X. — Two marble slabs with reliefs on both sides {Fig, 6) : height, 
0.63 m. ; width at base of slab A, 0.63 m., of B, 0.58 m. In the top 
of each slab is a dowel-hole, placed at about an equal distance from each 
end. The two slabs must have formed part of a balustrade or rail- 
ing, visible from both sides. A is an end slab, as is shown by the tree 
which appears on each side, in one case being the beginning of the 
the series of reliefs, in the other, the end. Looking at the side upon 
which the relief of A forms the beginning, we see a representation of 
Herakles and the Muses ; Herakles, with club and himation or chlamys 
(lion-skin?), standing in the centre of slab B with a female figure on 
each side ; before slab A are three female figures,** the central one 
holding a musical instrument resembling a mandolin. Upon the other 
side of the slabs is represented a sacrificial procession of nine figures, 
four on slab A, five on slab B : the foremost figure is leading a goat 
beneath the tree. This relief is so much damaoWL that onlv the lower 
portion of the figures is preserved. The work has great historic and 
mythologic interest, as being the only extant representation in sculp- 

" [The explanation of this scene is to be sought in the class of reliefs treated bj 
LowY, Jahrbuch arch, Insl^j ii, pp. 109-11. Thej are characterized by a low altar 
(^o'xfi^a * x^offots Zh Kol ^pwri io'xdpaSy vnoxOovlots 8^ fi66pous Ka\ yueyofxt, P0RPHYB,y2)e 
antro nymph.) asuallj roanded above, by adorants, and at times by a female mnch 
larger than these, with pitcher and patera ready to pour a libation, as in the relief 
of the Villa Albani figured by Lowy ; cf. MUth. InsL Atheiiy rv, pi. xvi ; Roscheb, 
Lex. Myih.y p. 406 ; e/c. These habitually stand before the altar, behind which is a 
hero or god to whom the libation is to be made. Sometimes the female is omitted, 
as in the Theseus relief of the Louvre, and in that from the Mesogaia described by 
Milchhofer, Mitth, Inst. Athen, 1887, p. 293. In ours, we see the iirxdpcij the ador- 
ants, and the colossal female, but, in the mutilated state of the relief, there may be 
question whether the adorants have their hands in the usual attitude, or the female 
is provided with a libation-vessel. Yet her right arm is certainly raised, and that of 
the figure before her is bent upward from the elbow. (Our artist, by the use of a 
magnifier, has seemed to see more than I can feel wholly certain of.) A peculiar 
feature is that two adorants are in front of the female and are walking past the altar 
and beyond it (not over it, as appears clearly, since the feet and a portion of the legs 
are concealed by the altar). The theory that the colossal female sometimes repre- 
sents a priestess (Zoega, as cited by Lowy) receives some support here by the posi- 
tion of her left hand seemingly resting on the shoulder of the adorant before her. — 
A. C. M.] 

* [The conspicuous absence of the chiton poderes in the third figure on the right, 
in Af seems to me to preclude, for this period, the idea that this figure was int^ided 
for a Muse. I think it a male. — A. C. M.] 
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ture of Herakles and the Muses ; though these are connected on a vase 
recently published,^* and on a few Roman coins,^ all which examples 
are to be traced to the Muses which the Roman consul Fulvius No- 
bilior carried off from Ambrakia and set up in a temple dedicated to 
Hercules Musarum.^ In a Chian inscription ( CI. G., 2214), the victors 
in gymnastic contests made libations Tal<; re Mova-ai^ icaX rS 'Hpa/cXet 
(cf/Ftpfiov KaVKpaKkiovf; leal Movcr&v, Teos ; Dittenberger, Syll.y No. 
349). But these relie& have especial interest and importance on the 
art side, belonging, as they do, to the best period of the fourth century, 
and showing much analogy with the reliefs of Apollo, Marsyas, and 
the Muses, from the pedestal of a group by Praxiteles at Mantineia.** 
XI. — In PLATE vii-3 is represented a well-preserved ex-voto slab 
of a not uncommon type, representing a small temple with pilasters. 
On the lower edge there is a projection intended to fit into a socket. 
The cornice is ornamented with a range of antefixes placed at equal 
intervals.*^ Height of slab, 0.27 m. ; width, 0.31 m. ; projection at 
bottom, 0.05 m. deep and 0.08 m. wide. It was found in front of the 
two upright slabs in the pronaos of the Pythion (see plan, Hy i and k). 
In the middle, Apollo is seated upon the omphalos, enveloped in a 
voluminous himation, which is draped in such a way as to leave his 
breast and right shoulder and arm bare. With his lefl hand he raises 
a lustration-branch, while in his right he holds a phiale. The repre- 
sentation of divinities holding vessels for the libation is not rare in 
the fifth century and later, and, according to Furtwangler,^ is the re- 
sult of a strong tendency, seen in vases of the period of Pheidias, to 
represent the gods in human relations. A certain degree of archaism 
is evident in the head and in the treatment of the curls. In front of 
Apollo stands the altar before which the worshipper is stationed, with 
his himation loosely thrown about him, and his right arm raised in 
the usual gesture of adoration. This figure displays a very close re- 
semblance to some of the worshippers in the Asklepios reliefs,*' also 
to the worshipper on the ex-voto relief to Zeus Meilichios, found at the 

" NolizU degli Scavi, 1884, pi. viri, p. 377. « QT. BiE, DU MuMn, p. 25. 

"^ Pliny, -HliV., xxxv. 66 ; Eumenius, Fro restaur, schoL, vii. 

•* jButt. de oorr, kelUn., 1888, plates i, n, in ; pp. 104-28. 

^ [The spectator is conceived to be standing by the side of the temple and look- 
ing in upon the scene enacted there, as if no wall existed to interrupt the view. — 
A. C. M.J 

^MiUh. InH, Athen, 1881, p. 117. 

*' Qr. Bull, de etyrr, hdUn., 1878, pi. vu ; Mitih, Inst, Athen, 1877, pi. xvii. 
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Peiraieus.* In the last-named work, the divinity, Zeus Meilichi<«, 
holds a phialc in the same manner as the Apollo on our relie£ Be- 
hind Apollo stands Artemis, clad in the long tunic and diploiis. The 
top of her quiver appears above the right shoulder. The drapery re- 
calls the various reproductions of the Athena Parthenos,* while the 
treatment of the hair is precisely the same as that of a fourth-century 
head in the Central Museum, which was thought to represent Hygieia 
by Kopp, who published it for the first time.^ The left hand of Ar- 
temis is held upon her hip, while the right hand rests upon the oater 
wall of the temple.** The workmanship of the relief is rather careless. 
On the omphalos plentiful remains of red color ai*e still distinguish- 
able, and there are also slight traces of the same on the borders which 
enclose the relief. 

Upon the upper and lower edges of the relief is the following in- 
scription : PY0AISTH? TEl^lKPATH? | AKPOTIMOY ANE0HKEN. 
Tlvdaurnj^ neLa-tKpdTtf*: ^AxpoTifiov av€0ijK€P. This is the only ex- 
ample of the word Ilv0ai<m]<; in an inscription,** though, in a long 
Amphictyonic decree, B()ckh supplies TLlydaurrd^i. Topffer, in an arti- 
cle upon Die attiachen Pythaisten und Dduisten^ has shown that the 
Pythaistai of Strabo and the lexicographers were neither members of a 
certain gens of this name, nor even of any particular gens ; but rather 
that the title was a general one given to envoys sent to consult the 
Pythian oracle. The inscription possesses additional interest from the 
fact that Ikaria lies so near the Marathonian Tetrapolis, where the wor- 
ship of Apollo gained its first foothold in Attika and where, at an early- 
day, the Delian and Pythian cults were fused.*^ 

^BvU, de eorr. helUn^ 1883, p. 507, pi. xvin. 

** QT. ScHREnsER, Die Naehbildungen der Athene Panihenoe, [For a mmOar habit 
in statues of Artemis, see Bobcher, LextkoUf p. 605. — A. C. M.] 

*^MiUh. In8t,Athen, 1885, pi. ix. [This arrangement of the hair is a form of the 
double bow-knot of the later Apollo Belvedere and of many female statues^ especially 
of Artemis and Aphrodite. — A. C. M.] 

^ [The similarity of this attitude in general to that of Hygieia in the Asklepian 
relief, and the further likeness of the full-face position, otherwise rather rare in the 
best period (Friederichs-Wolters, Bausteinef No. 1803), may be noticed. — A. C. M.] 

^* [This is the statement of Topffer, Hermes, 1888, p. 322 ; but he has overlooked 
the Delian inscription (Leb^ue, DeloSy p. 150) reading Zfiimra Z^ywyor, jcXeiSow. 
Xficcarra Koi [irv']$ai(rT^v ip ['AO^i'joi* [«fol i€p4a Aths J^^rripos Jcol T?y] *A9i|[Mb] t^j 
:g«Tc/p[as y€y6fA€yoy . . . , which tends to invalidate some of T.'s conclusions. — ^A. C. M.] 

** Hermes, 1888, pp. 321-32. 

**C/, MiLCHHoFER, Ue6er den aUisehen ApoUon; GuRTixrs, Qrieehisehe OetekiektiB^ 
I, p. 107. 
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It is an interesting coincidence that, just as the type of our relief 
may be considered as influenced by the Asklepian reliefs, so the 
Akrotimos of the inscription is probably the man who showed so 
warm an interest in the Asklepian cult in Athens (see Seventh Annual 
Report of American School otAtfiens, pp. 85-6). 

XII. — ^Upon another slab, broken at the right, Apollo is repre- 
sented, again seated on the omphalos, and playing on the lyre (plate 
vii-1). Behind him stand two female figures, probably Muses.^ Along 
the top runs a cornice. Height of slab, 0.48 m. ; width as far as frac- 
ture on the right, 0.43 m. Found immured in the church. 

XIII. — Lower left-hand corner of relief representing a draped 
figure standing with legs crossed, leaning on a pillar. Height of frag- 
ment, 0.32 m. ; width, 0.21 m. Found in the wall of the church. 
This may be one of the several types of Muses leaning upon a pil- 
lar,* but not enough of the relief is preserved to show what the attri- 
bute was. The drapery is of good style. Behind the figure is a tree. 

XIV. — Small fragment of relief showing the legs of a young man, 
nude; also a hand grasping some object, perhaps the branch of a tree. 
Height, 0.26 m. ; width, 0.125 m. Found in the south wall of the 
church. Beside the left leg is seen the lower comer of the chlamys. 

XV. — Lower portion of a relief showing the feet and the lower 
edge of the drapery of a female figure. Height, 0.26 m. ; width, 
0.24 m. Found in the south wall of the church. The workmanship 
is poor. 

XVI. — Sepulchral stele representing a parting-scene of the usual 
type. A female figure, seated in a chair, grasps the hand of a man. 

** [In this once beaatifal relief the omphalos exhibits plastic traces of the network 
of fillets {iyfniySy) which is so frequently represented as covering its surface. I have 
alreadj expressed the opinion {Seventh Report, p. 78) that the females are Artemis 
and Leto. There are no attributes to characterize them, but they are distinguished 
plainly as maiden and matron by their dress, that of Artemis being the same as in 
the preceding relief. A similar distinction may be noted in Elite CSramograpkique, 
II, pi. XXXVI ; and in Anc, Ufarb, Brit. Mu8., part ii, pi. v. Our scene is purely 
peaceful, purely musical. For Artemis without attributes, may be cited the black- 
figured vase of Elite Oh-, f ii, pi. l, where Apollo is mounting a chariot and Artemis is 
ready to hand him the lyre and plectrum. Leto stands before the horses. The atti- 
tude in our relief, each lifting the veil with the left hand, and Artemb resting her 
right on her hip, is too familiar to need illustration. More of the head of Apollo 
IB preserved than appears from our plate. The head is slightly raised and seems 
looking into the distance. — A. C. M.] 

*• Cy. Bib, Die Miuen, ch. vi, types, 1.0 ; 2.fi ; 2.7? ; 3./* ; 4.y. 
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Near the woman stands a female attendant ; above are cut two ro- 
settes. Height, 0.82 m. ; width, 0.40 m. This relief was built iHto 
one of the interior walls of the church, and was seen there by Milch- 
hofer.*' At the bottom, a few letters of the inscription can be made 
out. See Inscription No. 14 (p. 107). 

XVII. — ^Torso of a satyr, broken at the waist {Fig. 7). The two 
parts w:ere found separately, one imbedded in the north wall of the 
church, the other, under the church. Total height, 0.57 m. ; breadth 
of chest, 0.29 m. The root of the tail is distinguishable, behind, and, 
below it, the place where the tip was attached, curling around. 

XVIII. — Breast of a Seilenos with part of right arm and end of 
the scanty beard, which is divided into four distinct parts {Fig. 8). 
Height of fragment, 0.21 m. ; breadth of chest, 0.15 m. Found near 
the angle made by the peribolos-wall E with the later wall F. 






Fig. 7 (xvn). Fig. 9 (xix). Fig. 8 (xviii). 

XIX. — Head of a child {Fig. 9\ found in the same place as the last 
Height, 0.13 m. The left side of the crown of the head has hesn. 
worked off flat, and shows that it was part of a group similar to the 
Eirene and Ploutos of Kephisodotos, or the Hermes and Dionysos of 
Praxiteles.*^ The face offers a very striking resemblance to that of 
the Dionysos child in the Hermes group, but is of much inferior 
workmanship and later date. 

^^Mitth. Inst. Atken, 1887, p. 311. 

*B [It will be observed that the inclination of the bead is toward the child's left 
Its gaze is directed upward and toward some object. In neither of the groups 
cited, nor in that of the boy in the Peiraieus museum {Mitth. Inst. Athen, 18^1, 
pi. XIII ), is the position such as to account for the flat surface on the left side of 
the head. — A. C. M.] 
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XX. — Head representing an actor io the female tragic mask, with 
distended eyes, wide-open mouth, and hair in a heavy mass, like a wig. 
Height, 0.16 m. The hair, which is cut in wide ridges, is drawn up 
over the middle of the foreliead. It is interesting to compare with 
this an ivory statue of an actor, found at Pompeii.** 

XXI, — Statue of a girl, of the Graeco-Roman period, head want- 
ing {Fig. 10). Height, 1.10 m. 

XXII. — Female head of the Graeco-Roman period, found close to 
the statue just mentioned (Fig. 10). It wa.s atlerward stolen. The 
fact that the statue and head were found in close proximity gives a pre- 
sumption in favor of their belonging together,™* 



Fio. 10 (XXI, XXII). f la. Vi (Kxv[). 

"Q. Moa.d.IJM.,ia, pi. xiii; Amialid. Intl., 1880, p. 210; also reproduced bj 
Bauubibteb, Denhaaler, under article SchatapUUr, etc. [This comparison must nut 
be underelood as indicating a close pnrallel. The hair te not arranged in the TorniBl 
curls of the ivorj- Htatue, but falls irregularly beside the face, and the lock on the 
top of the head runs over the crown to the back of the head, like that seen on mauy 
heads of Eroe, thus combining, in a way, the arrangement of hair seen on the so- 
called genius of tragedy from Herculaneura (Ciarac, III, 1132; Amitdi d. laiL, 
xvilt, p. 21&-22), and the mask held in ila hand. On the lefl side of our head, near 
theear,iaafractnrewhichBliow8tbatit was here attached to some oLjecE. — A. CM.] 

" [ In Figure 10, the head has been set upon the bod; without any attempt at proper 
jaaction or desire to prejudice the question of their belonging together. — A. C, M.] 
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XXIII. — Portrait-head of Gnuxw-Roman period. Height, 0.30 m. 
XXrV. — Marble slab hollowed out on one side and pyramidal on 
the other. Width, 1.04 m. ; length, as far as preserved, 1.00 ni.,but 
originally about 1.24 m., as calculated from the pyramidal side. 
Found just outside of wiill no of D, 0.80 m. below top of wall. Along 
the edge of the side which is hollowed out are five objects which it is 
difBcult to describe, but of which Figure 11 will afford some idea. 
Last year, there was found a corner-piece having upon it a similar 
object, but somewhat larger. This, however, from its dimensions, 
cannot be one of the missing 
comer-pieces of the slab found 
tliis year, hut must have be- 
longed tu another similar slab. 
Along one edge of the slab runs 
a well-cut moulding. Innu- 
merable suggestions have been 
put forward as to the nature of 
thestrange objects ranged along 
the edge of the hollowed side. 
Animals' feet, birds' tails, etc., 
must be counted out, owing to 
the circumstance that oneof the 
objects is intact, and so must be 
explained, not as a fragment, 
but as complete. I liave at^ 
tempted to explain the slab 
as a table for offering sacred 
cukes to the god, and the 
mysterious ornaments as rep- 
resenting cakes made with a 
pinc-ciine mould. I was led to this by comjiaring a painting found 
at Pompeii," in which there is represented, in the midst of woodland 
and mountain scenery, a statue of Dionysos holding the thyrsos in 
his left hand and the kantharos in his right ; while upon a rough 
rock-altar is seen a large coj)per dish within wiiich is a smaller 
wooden dish containing fruits of various kinds, and beside this woodA 
dish an object \vhich has the appearance of a pine-cone standing on its 
base, but which is explained as a cake made in the form of the pine- 
" Muuo -BorionteD, vol. VII, pL ZVi; Botticher, Baumhdbixder ifeUen<n,fig.34. 
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oone, sacred to Dionysos. Refereoce is made^ here, to the lines of Ver- 
giFa Oeorffics (ii, 393-5) : ergo Hte suumBdccho dicemus honorem \ car- 
minims pcUriis, lancesque et libaferemuSy I et ductus comu stabU sacer 
hircus ad aram. The diameter of the basin in the painting seems to be 
about equal to the height of the statue, so that we need not feel that 
our slab is too large to be explained in this way. Nor is it an objec- 
tion that it is of stone, not of metaL But a serious objection to this 
theory is found in the pyramidal shape of one side and the cornice 
with moulding, features which seem inexplicable in connection with 
such a basin or platter. These may be taken as rather favoring a sug- 
gestion which has been made, that the slab was a roof-piece over a 
niche, the hollow side being underneath and the strange objects some 
form of ornament. 

XXV. — Figure IS, from a photograph, represents the head of one 
of the griffins already mentioned above, p. 68. 

XXVI. — ^Besides the sculptures in marble above described, a few 
objects in bronze were found, the most important of which is a small 
anathema with a female figure incised in outline {Fig. 13). This is 
apparently a divinity, perhaps Artemis, holding a flower in her right 
hand, while her left hand and arm support a sceptre. The head-dre^s 
is peculiar, and the whole style archaic.^^ 

Carl D. Buck. 
Atkeiis, 

February, 1889. 

^^ [The bronze is about 0.12 m. in length, somewhat broken away at the bottom 
and front side below, and is still attached to a narrow ribbon of bronze by which it 
was affixed originally. A hole pierces the neck. The bronze is cut out to follow 
the outlines desiretl, as in the case of the bronze from Olympia noticed by Flasch 
(Baumeister, DenkmdUrj p. 1104s) and that at Metaponto described by A. Emer- 
son in^m. Joum.Areh., iv, p. 30. The figure faces toward one's left and holds in her 
right hand her veil of light stuff by the fingers while the thumb is extended 
straight from the wrist as in the other hand, which does not grasp the staff. The 
veil extends from the top of the head somewhat in front of the facial outline and 
probably curved to meet the hand (see Gerhard, Auaerl. gr. Vasen., pi. xxui). A 
bit of the bronze is lost here and a portion of the hand also. The lines here show 
the fall of the garment and the folds toward the neck. The dress is the diploidion, 
leaving the neck and arms bare. No attributes are visible, except the staff and pos- 
£bly a wreath on the head. The staff is wound with a fillet. Here, again, I suggest 
the possibility of a representation of the local heroine. Except in the drawing of the 
hands, there seems to be nothing more than a slight severity in the style. If the stafi 
be a sceptre and not a tliyrsos, this may well have been assigned to Erigone, as it often 
IB given to Triptolemos. — A. C. M.] 
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SCULPTURE. 

STELE OF A WARRIOR.* 

[ Plate IX.] 

In clearing away the mass of rubbish which had collected in the 
interior of the church, the workmen, at a depth of twenty centimeters, 
came upon what was apparently a long marble slab, broken into three 
pieces, forming the threshold between the narthex and the main body 
of the church. Upon turning over one of the three fragments, it was 
found to be sculptured ; and, when the other fragments had been care- 
fully taken out and fitted to the .first, there appeared a relief which 
evoked the involuntary exclamation, "Warrior of Marathon ! " The 
material is Pentelic marble. The total height of the slab (of which the 
upper extremity is wanting), inclusive of the base or KprjTrhy is 1.72 
met. ; height of Kprjiri^; alone, 0.165 m. ; leaving 1.55 m. for the relief 
proper. The width of the Kprjirii; is 0.485 m. ; width of stele at top, 
0.41 m. ; showing a diminution of 0.075 m. The thickness of the slab 
is 0.12 m. ; highest relief, 0.055 m. ; lowest relief, 0.01 m. ; width of 
rim about the relief, 0.01. Wanting in the figure itself are : the head 
above the neck, the right hand, and pieces of each leg just above the 
knee. The small fragment which fits in at the waist is not lost, but 
could not be found at the time the photograph was taken. The Kpryiri^ 
bears four finely cut rosettes, but no inscription. 

The resemblance of this stele to the "Warrior of Marathon," or 
" Stele of Aristion," as it is more correctly called, now in the Central 
Museum at Athens, is very striking ; and for purposes of comparison 
a reproduction of this well-known monument is here given.* The 

* 1 wish to make acknowledgment of my indebtedness to Dr. Charles Waldstein 
for assistance in the preparation of this paper, especially in the detailed archco- 
logical and artistic comparison between the Ikarian stele and that of Aristion. 

* KEKULi:, Die antiken Bildwerke im Theseion su Athertj where are collected the refer- 
ences to all reproductions and descriptions up to date ( 1 869). Of the colored rcprodoc- 
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^ stele of Aristion was found in 1838 

in the ruined village of Velanideza, 
which liea at about two-thirds the dis- 
tance between Spata and the eastern 
coast of Attika, not, as is frequently 
stated, on the plain of Marathon, be- 
tween which and Velanideza intervenes 
the eastern range of Peotelikon. It 
comprises three distinct parts : the relief 
itself, the base proper, and a smooth 
surface between the relief and the base, 
which Mr. Kabbadiaa calls the x/jijttw- 
The Kpr)iri<; and the base proper (fidBpov) 
must be distinguished : the xpTj-jri^, in 
a sense a base, is the surface upon which 
stands the figure in relief, and is as es- 
sential a part of the representation as 
the ground upon which stand the figures 
in a picture. The fidffpov, on the other 
hand, serves as the base of the whole 
monument, and is an external featiu% 
corresponding to the frame of the pic- 
ture. The height of the whole monu- 
ment, inclusive of the ^ddpov, is 2.40 
met. ; the ^dOpov itself has a height of 
0.30 met., a width of 0.715, and a thick- 
ness of 0.435 m. The width of the 
sti'le at the bottom is 0.435 m., at the 

tions tlie best, perhips, ib that in ihe Stimt 
Arehloloi/iqiu, 1844, pi. i. Cy, MrRRAT, Hitton/^ 
of Oretk Smlplurt, vol. I, p. 193; Ovekbeck, 
Ge»ehichU d. jr. Flailit (3rd ed.), vol. i. p. 150; 
Mrs. Mitchell, Hist, oj Andcnt Smlpture, p. 
218; Friedbrichs-Woltebs, Die GiptabgitM 

anliiier Bildicerke, Ko. 101 ; KABBAAIAZ. Kari- 
\oyoi TOH KirrpiMv Mouirilou, No. 29; Perrt, 
Gretk and Roman SealpttiTf, p. 105; VonSybel, 
Wdlgachkite der KunsI, p. 119; Collignon, 
L' Archtoiogie Gr«ryu(,p. 133; Paris, LaScuip- 
, ... ture Antique ; hAViSEisrERjDerthnaterdaklai*- 
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top, 0.42 m., thus showing a diminution of 0.015 m. The thickness 
of the stele is 0.14 m. at the bottom, 0.12 m, at the top. Upon the 
Kprjirifi is the inscription, ep^ov 'A/>AOTo/e\€09, showing that the monu- 
ment is the work of the artist Aristokles ; and upon the fidOpov we 
have ^ KpiarLovo^j evidently the genitive of the name of the person 
represented in the relief.* The form of the letters^ is somewhat older 
than in the inscription on the altar set up by the younger Peisistratos, 
mentioned by Thoukydides, and found in 1877 on the bank of the 
Ilissos.* The date of this inscription must fall between the death of 
Peisistratos (527 b. c.) and the expulsion of Hippias (510 B. c.) ; and, 
though perhaps some allowance should be made in the comparison of 
a rural inscription with one from Athens, no one would now venture 
to date the inscription of the Aristion stele so late as the fifth centurj' ; 
80 that the popular designation of it as " The Warrior of Marathon" 
must be considered ill-founded.* 

Turning our attention, now, to the relief upon the stele of Aristion, 
we find represented in profile a warrior armed with cuirass (of either 
stiff leather or metal, represented according to the older method, /.e.,with 
no indication of the anatomical forms it covers), helmet and greaves, 
with both foet planted firmly on the ground, the right arm hanging 
by his side and the left grasping a sjxiar. The crest of the helmet, 
which was probably of a sejmrate piece, is wanting, as well as the 
point of the spear ; the tip of the beard, also, was of a separate piece 
set on, probably on account of some flaw in the marble. The lower 
portion of the cuirass is represented as if made of leather strips over- 

' Some prefer to read it, as one continuous inscription, " Work of Aristokles, son of 
Aristion:" see Murray, Hist, of Greek Sculpture, p. 193, notel: "The inscription 
immediately beneath the relief reads EPAONAPI^TOK^ EO^, and continues 
on the plinth in larger letters, API^TIOMO^. But this separation is a mere 
^necessity of space, and, besides, had 'Aristion ' referred to the person of the relief, it 
would surely have come first." 

'The letters given by Murray, in the note just cited, are not intended closely to re- 
semble those of the original. The correct forms are given by Overbeck, GesehickU d. 
gr. Plastiki^\ p. 150; Loewy, Inachriften grieeh. BUdhauer^ No. 10. 

* C. L A,f IV {SupplemerUa voluminU primi) 37 3«. 

^ Dr. Charles Waldstein maintains that, if one were to judge merely from the 
style, independently of epigraphy, so early a date would not be given to the monu- 
ment. But, on this point, authorities are not agreed: Overbeck {GesehiehU d, gr. 
Pla8tih^>f p. 231, note 63) expresses regret that, whereas in the first edition of his 
work he had, led by a correct SiUgefuM, given an early date to the stele, in his second 
edition, yielding to opposing opinions, he had adopted a later date. 
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lapping each other in such a manner as to leave freedom of movement 
to the wearer, while furnishing complete protection. The short chiton 
worn under the armor appears on the shoulder, and about the thighs 
below the leather strips. The greaves are of the usual flexible and 
tight-fitting form, following the modelling of the muscles of the calf. 
The archaic imperfection is illustrated in the ear, which is set too 
high and too far back ; in the eye, which is seen as if almost in full 
face and does not harmonize with the position of the head in profile ; in 
the hand, the position of the thumb being wholly unnatural with re- 
lation to the fingers ; in the feet, which rest firmly and flatly on the 
ground ; and in the severity of modelling and awkwardness of attitude 
in general. The sculptor has evidently been hampered by the narrow 
limits of the slab within which he had to work, and, in places, he has 
encroached upon the rim which surrounds and frames the relief. 

The stele still exhibits abundant traces of coloring, though the bril- 
liant coloring M'hich it had when found has now in great measure faded 
away. The background was painted red, and the spear also shows 
traces of this color ; the beard and hair seem to have had a brownish 
tinge ; the shoulder-guard is ornamented with a star, and on the piece 
below it, of which the ground is red, is the head of an animal, but 
the colors can no longer be made out ; there are traces of dark blue 
upon the helmet and cuirass ; of the three decorative bands painted 
upon the cuirass, the upper one is a maeander, executed in red, as is 
also the tassel which hangs over the breast : the Kprjirl^ shows signs of 
color, and undoubtedly bore an ornamental design. 

The comparison between the Aristion stele and that from Ikaria, 
which forms the subject of the present article, may be divided under 
four heads : first, the dimensions and general arrangement of the space ; 
second, the sculpture itself; third, the painting ; fourth, their com- 
parative importance.® 

I. Dimensions and ai^^angement of sjyace. — The total heights of the 
two monuments do not admit of comparison, since we have not the 
fiadpov of I. and also since much more is missing from the top of /. than 
from the top of A, But, measuring^ on the relief of A, from the soles 

* For the sake of brevity, the stele of Aristion will be designated as a., the stele of 
Ikaria as/. 

^ The stele of Aristion is now inclosed in a glass case which cannot be opened, so 
that I was unable to take measurements from it. In giving the general dimensions, 
I liave taken the figures of Kabbadias and of Rangab^. The tirst measurement of 
1.55 m. was taken from a cast in the Archseological Museum at Cambridge, England. 
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of the feet to a line drawn across the neck in a position corresponding 
to the line of breakage in J., I found the height 1.55 m., exactly equal 
to that of the extant portion of the relief of Z, so that the figures were 
evidently of the eame height. The KpriTri^ of A. is about eleven centi- 
meters higher than that of L The Avidth of the steles at the xprrirU 
is 0.435 m. in A^ 0.485 m. in L ; while the width at the top is 0.42 m. 
in A,f 0.41 m. in J. Thus, the total diminution in A. is only 0.015, 
while J., though shorter by 0.38 m., shows a diminution of 0.075 m. 
In A. there is a diminution of 0.02 m. in the thickness of the slab, 
while in I. the diminution is 0.015 m. The width of the rim on the 
sides of the relief is the same in both. /. is sculptured in somewhat 
higher relief than A. 

In A., the inscription giving the artist's name is upon a narrow 
projecting band at the top of the Kprjir'^:, while in L there is a band, 
not projecting, but indicated by a fine line cut below it, on which are 
four rosettes but no inscription. It is probable, however, that the 
jSddpov of I, like that of A., bore an inscription giving the name of the 
person to whom the monument was erected. 

The general arrangement of the space is the same in the two reliefs ; 
in /., however, the whole figure above the knees leans further forward 
than in A, The result of this is, that, while the sculptor of ^. is cramped 
for space in the back of his fip:ure, where it encroadies on the outer rim 
of the slab, notably at the shoulders, the hips, calf and heel, the sculp- 
tor of /. has ample space within the rim for his figure, though he has 
not profited by it to give to legs and hips their true relations. On 
the other hand, the variation on the two slabs in the relative posi- 
tions of the figures causes A, to have more room in front, so that the 
arm of the hand which holds the s|)ear is visible, whereas in /. the hand 
alone projects from behind the bust with an awkwardness that calls 
attention to the cramped space. 

II. Sculpture. — In Z, enough of the beard remains to show that the 
tip was not, as in A,, of a separate piece ; furthermore, its projection is 
far nearer a horizontal than in A. The lower end of the helmet crest 
which is visible behind the neck of L shows that this also was not cut 
from a separate piece. In /., the chiton on the shoulder is not repre- 
sented in sculpture, as it is in A. In A., the armor below the armpit 
is cut away to permit free action, while in /. it is fitted tightly around 
the whole shoulder, not, however, coming so low down over the shoul- 
der as in A. A rude attempt is made in J., not seen in A,, to mark, by 
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means of an oblique groove, the projection of the shoulder-muscle, as 
separated from the biceps. The right forearm is thrown further for- 
ward in J., but shows better modelling in A, It is impossible to make 
out clearly the modelling of the hand in /., owing to its mutilated con- 
dition, but the fracture leads us to think that the ^ace occupied by it 
was larger in /. than in -4. ; ® and, though traces of the outlines do not 
show that the thumb projected below the rest of the closed hand, as 
is usually the case, there are indications that the hand was better 
modelled than iti A. In J., none of the left forearm is shown, as in A, 
In A^ the lower border of the cuirass is strongly marked by a project- 
ing band over the hanging strips of leather. For the leather strips of 
the cuirass, there arc, in -4., five strips outside, and five in an inner series, 
without reckoning the edge of a strip in the extreme rear ; whereas in 
/. there are only three strips in the inner series, and three over them, 
if these latter are strips at all and not rather an extension of the cuirass 
itself, with two wedge-shaped openings cut in it.^ On the front of the 
cuirass of/, the navel is indicated, not so in ^. In the modelling 
of the chiton w^here it falls below the armor over the thigh, A. is un- 
doubtedly far superior to /. : whereas in A, the conventional stiffness 
of the archaic folds is relieved by delicate softening: of the outlines and 
varied modelling of the surface — ^showing, on the part of the artist, a 
considerable sense for texture, as well as ability to realize it in low 
relief — all the folds in I. stop abruptly on a line parallel with the edge of 
the cuirass.^" In the thigh, again, the very delicate modelling of the 
muscles displayed in A. is not found in /., where the surfaces are left 
comparatively flat, and the outlines hard. The knees likewise are 
somewhat better in A. than in J. The indication of the sinews upon 
the greaves of the right leg is about the same in both figures ; it is more 
wavy in A.^ but more strongly marked in J. Instead of the tlu'ee par- 
allel ridges that define the muscle of the calf on the inside of the left 
greave in A., we have, in /, only one strongly marked incised line run- 
ning along the edge of the shin-bone. The feet in both sculptures have 

 Aclnal measurement shows the fracture in /. to be three centimetres wider than 
the hand in a, 

•The fact that there is no projecting band above these notches to mark the end of 
the cuirass, would seem to favor this interpretation, but it must be remembered that 
the lower border of the cuirass may well have been represented merely in color, and 
thus liave disappeared. 

*" With the general treatment of the chiton in a, compare that of the standing war- 
rior on the north side of the Harpy monument, where, however, it is much less refined. 
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the archaic characteristics of resting flat on the ground, and of being 
very long and thin with toes somewhat resembling fingers ; they are 
somewhat more delicately modelled in /, and the manner in which the 
right foot is joined to the ankle is more free. Whereas, in ^., the 
sculptor represented the left heel behind the toes of the right foot, in 
/., both feet are somewhat more fully shown. 

III. Painting, — I was not at first able to see on the Ikarian stele 
any traces of coloring, the marble, owing to corrosion, having lost 
its original surface; but later, having an op[)ortunity to examine 
it in Stamata, whither it had been removed, and, in a better light, 1 
found that the outlines of the maeanders which decorated the cuirass 
are still very plain. I think that traces of j>ainting of the chiton on 
the right shoulder are almost certain, and faint outlines of a third 
ornamental band about the flaps of the cuirass seemed to be visible in 
places, though these cannot be pronounced certain." But, beyond these 
scanty traces, judgment of the amount of painting on our stele must 
rest on analogy ; and, here, the Lyseas stele is of so great importance 
that it is worthy of being passed in review. 

IV. Comparative importance. — But, before leaving the stele of Ari- 
stion, I will sum up the results of the comparison, and consider the 
important but difficult question : Which of the two steles is the earlier? 
In favor of A. being the earlier may be urged : (1) the less skilful 
adaptation of the design to the space at the artist's disposal ; (2) the 
inferior modelling of the feet. In favor of the priority in date of L 
are : (1) the less develoi>ed and refined modelling throughout, the feet 
excepted ; (2) the greater dej)endence upon painting for details ; (3) 
the much more conventional treatment of the drapery ; (4) the more 
awkward and unnatural manner of holding the spear. There is no 
doubt that both sculptures belong to very nearly the same time. 
Several possibilities are open to us : /. may be the earlier, and A. an 
improvement on it made either by the same hand or by another and 
superior artist ; or ^4. may be the prototype of which J. is a copy by 
an inferior artist, or even a careless reproduction by the same artist. 
It is not impossible, howxjver, that both may belong to a class of analo- 

^^ A photograph often reveals lines which prove the existence of faded coloring ; 
and, in the present case, Dr. Waldstein, previous to my second examination of the 
stele, pointed out to me that, in the photograph, there were very plain traces of two 
wide maeanders about the cuirass. There are also truces on the right shoulder which 
seem to show that the chiton was represented here in painting. [Professor Bhouso- 
poulos pointed out the maeanders March 7, 1888. — A. C. M.] 
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gous monuments of wliich the prototj-pe has yet to be found, and have 
no more intimate connection than a common type. Dr. Waldstein, 
judging from the photograph, is inclined to tliink the Ikarian the 
earlier. I am disposed to believe that both are the work of the same 
artist ; whether it be that the Ikarian stele was the prior effort, upon 
wliich in the Aristion stele he improved, in both style and technique, 
and, considering the latter his masterpiece, inscribed his name upon it ; 
or that the stele of Aristion was the artist's original work, of which he 
executed one or more less careful reproductions with trifling variations. 
The question must rest with the individual judgment of scholars. 

Let us now consider the Lyseas stele, to the importance of which in 
the history of painted steles in general reference has been made. It was 
found at Velanideza in 1839, and at first presented a perfectly uniform 
surface, showing, however, to careful observers, traces of coloring. 
These traces, owing to the crust of lime formed over the surface, 
remained indistinct until, in 1878, the stele was carefully cleaned by 
the German architect Thiersch, the result of whose work, as shown 
in the Mittheilungeii des deutsch, arch. Inst, of 1879 (plates i, ii), is 
made the basis of two very instructive articles by Loeschcke. In 
the inscription upon the base, the letters are of an older type than 
those on the altar of Peisistratos son of Hippias, which cannot be dated 
after 510 b. c. ; thus the date of the stele must fall toward the middle 
of the century. Loeschcke does not hesitate to date it from the time 
of the elder Peisistratos (560-527). Lyseas is represented of life-size, 
draped in a long himation, with the lustriition-branch in his left hand 
which is raised nearly to the shoulder, and in his right the kantharos 
from which he is about to pour the libation. In the article referred 
to Loeschcke draws a parallel between painting on marble, as evidenced 
in this and other steles, and that of the earliest red-figured vases ; and 
he arrives at the conclusion, that the style of the red-figured vases is,, 
in contrast to that of the black-figured, derived from the traditional 
manner of painting on stone. In addition to the principal figure of the 
stele of Lyseas, there is on the KpT^irU a design in painting representing 
a man on horseback followed by another, as if in a race. This seems in 
itself evidence that the corresponding portion of similar monuments 
was often painted ; and this was very probably the case with the stele 
at Ikaria, although no traces of color can now be detected. A full list 
of early Attic steles is given by Loeschcke in the second portion of the 
article cited ; but, besides those which have already been mentioned. 
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the only ones of anj special interest in connection with the Ikarian 
stele are two fragments^ both belonging to a stele of a hoplite, but, as 
has been shown by a comparison of measurements, not parts of tlie 
same work. The fragment found at the chapel of Hag. Andreas near 
the village of Lebi and published by Conze," represents a warrior hold- 
ing his lance in his left hand : in this, not only is the armor of a different 
nature from that of the Aristion and Ikarian steles, but the whole work- 
manship is of a more careless and inferior type. The second fragment, 
which was found at Athens, shows only the legs from the knee down- 
ward, and, though of much better workmanship than the last-named 
fragment,^^ is still far inferior to either the Aristion or the Ikarian 
stele. As in the former, and not in the latter, the muscles of the calf 
are indicated by three curved parallel ridges." 

The most interesting sepulchral stele found outside of Attika is that 
of Orchomenos, the work of the Naxian Alxenor, which, though of less 
finished workmanship than the Aristion stele, belongs to a more ad- 
vanced stage of art, as is evidenced by the attempt at foreshortening, 
unsuccessful though it be, and also by the expression shown in the &oe, 
in contrast to the totally expressionless face of Aristion. 

The series of steles sculptured in relief — instructive, (1) as standing 
midway between the arts of sculpture and painting and comprising 
elements of both, (2) as being in the main the work of the early Attic 
school, (3) as showing a considerable advance toward a perfected style — 
receives in the Ikarian stele a very important augmentation, second in 
interest only to the monument of Aristion. 

Athens, Carl D. Buck. 

November 10, 1888. 

^^Areh. ZeUung, 1860, To/, cxxxv. 2. 

*^ This would not, however, be a strong argument against the identity of the two 
fragments, if it were not disproved by the measurements ; for it can be taken as an 
almost general rule, in early sculpture, that the legs below the knee are much better 
modelled than any other portion of the figure : witness the so-called Apollo of Tenea 
in Munich. 

^^At Laurion is the lower part of a similar stele representing two youths one behind 
the other {MiUheilungen, 1887, p. 296, and pi. x.). 

[As an example of somewhat later date than the Aristion and Ikarian steles^ I 
would call attention to a fragment preserved in the Collection of Baron Baraooo in 
Rome : it is the lower part of a stele in low relief. It contains the lower limbs of a 
niaLs figure, and, on the Kfrnvis, not a painting but a representation in low relief^ if 
my memory does not play me false, of a chariot with charioteer and horses in rapid 
motion. — A. L. F., jr.] 



GREEK SCULPTURED CROWNS AND CROWN 

INSCRIPTIONS.* 

[Plates X, XI.} 



The following notes are limited to the consideration of a very hnm* 
ble class of the monuments of Greek art. Of the marbles on which 
crowns are figured not one is noticed by a contemporary author; and 
there is probably not one made by a known artist. The crown, or 
wreath of honor, was doubtless developed from a badge of priestly 
office or a mere ornament, and became a reward conferred by the 
highest civic authority before the date of the earliest of these reliefs 
aa yet known. From the b^inning of the fourth century before our 
era until the beginning of the fourth century after it, there is now 
available a tolerably continuous series of such relie&. 

CROWNS. 

The crowns are cut upon the flat surface of the marble, and the relief 
is almost always less than one cm. high. Sometimes the crown is quite 
without relief, and only the outline is incised on the marble with a 
sharp point. The koilanaglyphic method, too, is often employed for 
these relie& : i. e., the material is cut away from around the crown so 
as to leave it projecting in a slight depression, but not raised above 
the general level of the stone. When several crowns occur on the same 
monument or the same block of stone, they may be upon three sides 
of it ; but more usually they occupy the face alone. When there are 
several on one side, they are placed at equal distances from one another 
in vertical or horizontal rows. The more usual arrangement is, how- 
ever, the latter ; and, when two or three crowns occur by themselves, 
they are almost invariably placed side by side, not one below the other. 

* The collection of the material for this paper was encouraged hy the following 
remark in BAnM£i8TEB's Denkmalerf p. 795 : Dauber Krdnze aeit PaschaUus l,i'^6£6'], 
'2>e Chronis* (Leyden, 1680) nichi mehr ausjukrlich gehandeU warden isty so verdiente der 
OegentUmdf namenilich mil Bueksicht avfdas in den Denkmdlem vorliegernde Malerial, emt 
emeuU Untersuchung. 
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The great majority of these crowns appear as though the original 
wreath had been made out of two pliable sprays or branches. The 
lower woody ends of these branches are loosely t\visted so that one 
makes a complete revolution around the other^ and the tips are then 
brought together so that the whole forms, approximately, a circle. The 
fillet (taenia) seems to have been the chief, as well as earliest, adjunct 
of the crown, and emphasized its religious association. Thus, proba- 
bly in consequence of the sacred character of the national gam^, 
crowns given for victory in them are represented in the reliefs as bound 
with a fillet On the other hand, crowns conferred on ordinary occasions 
by the State are always without the taenia. A few crowns awarded 
to the dead, as for instance the crown given to some who died in the 
TAmian war (G/.-4., ii, 1681 ; plate x-2 *), and, according to Bockh, 
certain crowns given by religious associations are, like crowns of vic- 
tory, also adorned with fillets. Even for crowns of victory the fillet 
seems to lose its significance, and is sometimes omitted in the Boman 
imperial period {BuU. de corr. hellSn., X, 383; PL. x-3, in part). 
The figured crowns difier greatly in their position. Some hang down, 
so that the tips of their sprays are below the twisted stems (pl. x-2, 7, 
etc.) and so appear as if suspended against the stone ; others stand erect, 
the tips of the sprays thus being uppermost (pl. x-3, 5, 6) and the 
stem-ends downward* In the minor details of the carving there are 
naturally many difierences. The number of leaves that a crown may 
have varies from twelve up to sixty or more. If the relief is low, the 
leaves are represented in outline as if they rested flat on the stone. 
When the relief is higher the leaves are sometimes shown in perspec- 
tive, some being turned sidewise, or certain leaves may be represented 
as slightly curled. If the crown has many leaves, they may be more or 
less bunched together, and thus conceal the stem. In the more care- 
fully designed wreaths, however, the stem is usually visible through- 
out its length, or is concealed at only one or two points by leaves 
lying directly upon it. A type peculiar to crowns of small size is that 
in which the leaves appear in groups of three at every node of the stem 
(pl. x-lOa, lie; xi-27). Here the group or whorl is represented as 
if flattened out so that the middle leaf of the three masks the stem. 
When the leaves are all separate from one another and the stem is visi- 
ble in its entire length, more leaves are usually cut on the outside of 

^ The crowns figured on plates x, xi are phototype reproductions made from 
squeezes of the reliefs. In every case the reduction is to ^th of the actual size. 
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the branch than on the inside (pl. xi-17^ 19), in order that all the 
leaves may be at about the same distance apart. In case the leaves are 
strictly opposite, those on the inside of the branch are made to diverge 
more from it than those on the outside (pl. x--3, xi-23). A special 
class of crowns (to be considered further on) have leaves standing out 
from the circumference of a circle like the rays of composite flowers 
(pii. x-116-^; xi-25). Certain laurel crowns are arranged with 
three leaves and two berries at every node of the stem (pl. xi-27). 
Ivy displays its usual cordate leaf, and sometimes a bunch of berries 
near the tips of the sprays (pl. x-13a, e ; xi-21, 26a). The divided 
leaf identified as parsley or wild celery is represented in the crowns 
won in the Nemean games (pl. x-3). The peculiar clubnshaped 
foliage of a crown awarded for victory in the Isthmia is probably 
intended for pine (pl. x-1). The presence of fruit or berries scat- 
tered among the leaves of a crown as well as ravelled threads at the 
ends of taeniae^ is subject to no rule, and probably depended on the 
elaboration desired in the wreath, as well as on the ability of the artist. 
The same holds true of the carving of a midrib on some of the leaves. 
Such midribs are made in various ways : as by a single groove or by 
two small grooves leaving an elevation between them, or by a ridge 
sloping away on each side toward the margin of the leaf. The tips of 
the branches where leaves from opposite directions meet, are often 
finished in a rough manner. Sometimes a mass of small carelessly- 
made leaves are crowded together in confusion (pl. x-9, 146, g). 
Again, the terminal leaves may be made so that their ends touch each 
other and inclose a vacant space (pl. xi-23, 30a). The stems of the 
sprays do not usually touch at their tips but sometimes they unite in a 
sort of button (pl. xi-19), or they may join each other so as to form 
a circle (pl. x-3, 66, 8). 

Besides the crowns in relief, Greek art supplies several instances of 
wreaths painted on marble. The general principle that decoration in 
oolor preceded carving might warrant the supposition that crowns were 
usually painted in the early periods, and so have been lost to us. The 
painted crowns that survive (C1/.-4., ii, 2541, and *A0i]vcuov,yui, 403) 
seem, however, to be not earlier than the Macedonian period. This 
fact, taken together with the comparative rarity of inscriptions which 
mention crowns before the time of the earliest crown-relief (388 b. c), 
may be taken as evidence against a general prevalence of painted 
wreaths during earlier periods. 
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The crown occurs in general on two classes of monuments. The 
first class comprises those which are erected by some civic body or 
religious association which inscribes its honorary decree on it and 
accompanies the inscription with a representation of the crown it gives. 
Such crown-reliefs may from their source be termed public^ to distin- 
guish them from the private crowns of the second class, in which the 
interest lies not so much in the public giver as in the private re- 
ceiver. This second class consists of the monuments of persons who 
had their crowns carved in order to record more specifically the honors 
they had received. Sepulchral steles, monuments dedicated to com- 
memorate victory in the games, and many of those set up for the suc- 
cessful performance of all sorts of civil, military, and sacred duties, 
come under the second head. At times^ both public and private crowns 
are figured upon the same stone. Thus, in addition to the crowns 
mentioned in an inscribed decree, other crowns may be sculptured 
which had been received at other times by the person honored and 
have no relation to the decree itself. Both classes of wreaths are 
only another evidence of the vivid plastic sense of the Greek people. 
The information which the figure of the crown conveyed to them could 
have been as weH told in words, and, indeed, is often set forth in a 
brief inscription placed in or just above the crown ; but it was sought 
to display the honor in material form to the eye. Public crowns bear, 
as their inscription, an abridgement of the decree conferring' them. 
Often the name of the giver only is stated ; but, when several persons are 
honored in the same decree, the crown of every one bears his name, and 
in some cases the name is preceded by the occasion of his receiving the 
honor — for the most part simply the name of an office or a title. Thus, 
a full presentation of all three elements would be: 6 Srjfio^ rov KoafLtj- 
Tr)v ^eo'XP'pi'V 'EoTiaLov, The crowns of a private monument, since 
they usually belong to but one man, contain only the name of the giver 
and the cause of the honor, in this case generally expressed by a causal 
participle, as : ol iTnret^ iirn'ap')(rjaavTa, These three terms of a crown- 
inscription — giver, cause, receiver — ^are, however, rarely all present to- 
gether. Any one of them, or all, may be omitted ; they may be placed 
within the crown or just above it; and they may occupy difierent orders 
in r^ard to each other. Crowns of victory are characterized byanother 
set of terms, the name of the games and the particular event in which 
the victory was won. Thus, ^Afuf)idpaca tu iv ^npanrtp irvyfii^v is an 
example of the typical elements of such crown-inscriptions. In the 
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case of public crowns, the material of which the crown is to be made 
is usually stated in the accompanying decree ; but in private crowns 
it must be inferred from the shape of the leaves or the character of the 
giver. When the material is mentioned in a decree, it is usually gold. 
Often, too, its value is added, as 1000, 500, 300 drachmai. Olive or 
thalloa stands second in point of frequency. This was given chiefly at 
Athens, and then by small civil corporations and by religious associa- 
tions, rarely by the boule and demo8y unless to inferior personages or 
for trifling services. Ivy crowns usually have some connection with 
the worship of Dionysos. Laurel or, as it is often called, the "crown of 
the god " is given at Delphi, Rhodes, and other Doric centres. Myrtle, 
poplar, and grape-vine croAvns seem to have been conferred very rarely, 
and complete the short list of materials mentioned in the inscriptions. 

Any general description of figured crowns would be incomplete, if 
no effort were made to introduce a chronological standard by which 
some of the variations which have been noted might be placed in their 
order of succession. With the object of studying changes of form, a 
number of crown-reliefs found on the mainland of Greece are classified 
in TABLE I (pp. 155-7). First come reliefs that can be dated more or 
less exactly by some historical reference contained in the inscriptions. 
The others are such as furnish no historical data and are therefore 
grouped in classes based on differences in the shapes of the letters 
alpha and sigrria? These latter classes, since they somewhat overlap 
each other in time, can be expected to indicate only general tendencies. 
In the narrow column which contains only letters, P denotes that the 
crown has a pendent position, E that it is placed erect, V that it is a 
crown of victory : the next column on the right gives the diameter of 
the crown in millimeters, measured from the stem of one of the sprays 
to the stem of the other : the third column gives the diameter of the 
crown in terms of the height of the letters of its inscription. 

It will be noticed immediately, on inspecting the table, that the 
erect wreaths contained in these classes belong exclusively to a period 

'The general periods in which these forms of alpha and tigma were used are thus 
briefly given bj Redtach, Epigraphie Orecquej pp. 204-7 : L* alpha n'a la barre midiane 
bri^ qus dans la deuxibne moUU du seocmd et au premier si^c^ . . . Oen^estque 

vera la fin du 1^ ttbde ap. J. C que la forme A reparait aveefriquencej pour dorruner de nou- 
veau d ripoque de Thijan el d^Hadrien, aans jamais endure compt^lement la forme brisSe. 

Le sigma d branches paraJMes . . dement friquerU vers 110 av. J, C. et prSdomine deptUs 

le eommeneement du 1^ sihie, Les formes lunaires du sigma ne commeneent d 

prhxdoir qu*d la fin du 1^ silds ammi notre ^e. 
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later than the Christian era and to the ZA and C gronps. Among the 
earlier dated crowns and in the i groups there is no such erect wreath 
Ato be found. The cause of this alteration in the position of the ¥rreath 
seems not to be fully ascertained, but a comparison with wreaths rep- 
resented on coins appears to throw some light upon it. The reverse 
of some of the earliest Attic coins bears a pendent wreath above the 
owl. On coins of the period 406-393 b, c. the erect wreath b^ns to 
make its appearance ; and on the series of 220-197 b. c. the wreath 
has only the erect position. Probably the motive for this change in 
the manner of placing the wreath on the coins was merely artistic 
The owl, the amphora, and other symbols seemed better supported if 
the wreath about them was erect, or, in other words, closed below. On 
certain coins of Sikyon the wreath is placed on its side, and has the 
opening in front of the flying dove, as if to avoid impeding its flight 
Thus, the position of the wreath on coins may at first have been the 
natural one of suspension, and may have been altered later, to com- 
ply with the dictates of taste. On the other hand, in the case of the 
reliefs, the letters inclosed in the wreath would not appear to need any 
support, and hence the realistic placing of the wreath would naturally 
be retained much longer. The change in reliefs to the erect position 
of the wreath seems to correspond in point of time to the archsustic 
tendency of the second century A. D., and may perhaps be traced to the 
influence of the representations on coins. For, since the obverse in 
coins of the best period retained archaic types of human feature, it 
may have been supposed that the erect crown on the reverse was also 
quite as archaic. Thus, the carvers of these archaistic wreaths passed 
over all the reliefs of the fourth century b. c. and took as their model 
certain wreaths which they supposed to belong to the fifth century, and 
which were, in fact, stamped on Attic coins that bore heads of 
Athena derived from the fifth century or even earlier.' Besides the 
erect wreaths enumerated in the above classes, a large number of others 
have been found at Teuehira in the Cyrenaica and are published by 
Pacho, Voyage dans la Marmarique et Q/rSndique and in the C.LG.^ 
5249, 5254-5356. It is believed that their system of dates can be 

' Should this theory of archaistic crowns appear untenable, the erect poeition in the 
late reliefs may be explained as due to the increased siase of the letters contained in 
the crown. The letters would thus have had the same influence in inverting the 
crowns of the reliefs as did the owl and amphora much earlier in the case of the 
crowns on Attic coins. 
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referred to the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, and most of them 
have the C-shaped aigma. Le Bas (ui, 358) publishes an erect wreath 
from Mylasa with the letters Z A, and in the Annali of 1 865 (pp. 97, 99) 
certain victories won in the second half of the second century of our 
era are recorded within erect wreaths. A very small erect wreath 
ornaments the pediments of certain steles, such as Arch. Zeit., 1878, 
p. 98, belonging to 181-85 A. d., and 'AOijvacov, m, 629 ff., of the 
time of the Antonines. 

In the size of the ^vreaths there is no regular progression. The ear- 
liest are generally about 18 or 19 cm. in diameter, but among them 
are some as small as 14 cm. or even 11 cm. During the second and 
first centuries b. c. the wreaths are much smaller, averaging not above 
11 cm. in diameter. This change is due, at least in part, to the oon- 
finedspace in which the crowns of this time are placed. C.LA.,u,1217 
(PL. x-9) and MUtheU., vin, 211 (pl. x-8) are good examples of 
crowding of this kind ; though they belong to an earlier period. Late 
crowns of the time of the Roman Empire exhibit many irregularities, 
but show a general tendency to increase in size, and, consequently, in 
this particular approach the earliest reliefs. 

But, although the diameter of crowns does not show any r^ular 
rate of change, a fondness for enlarging and crowding the letters is 
noticeable in the later crowns. Many cases occur where there are 
letters of one size outside the wreath, and of another size within. In 
such cases, it is evident that the size of the letters within the wreath 
is governed by the stone-cutter^s desire to harmonize the letters and 
the wreath inclosing them, and not by any general rule prescribing 
the size of letters in inscriptions. If this feeling for proportion in 
size given to letters within a wreath was maintained when the letters 
outside were too large or too small to accord with the wreath, it was 
doubtless observed also when the letters without happen to be of the 
same size as those within. A means of expressing this proportion of 
size of letter to size of wreath is to divide the diameter of the wreath 
by the average height of the inclosed letters ; and it is this ratio which 
is given in the last column of the table. Two exceptional cases ought, 
however, to be mentioned, before the general aspect of the column is 
considered. The first of these is MittheU., vin, 211 (pl. x-8), where, 
owing to lack of space, four crowns are made in such a way that their 
stems intersect, and thus some crowns lie partly over others. The 
other case is C./.^l., ii, 1158 (pl. xi-30). Here the unusual size (35 
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to 40 mm.) of the letters outside the crowns seems to have required 
large letters within, also. Moreover^ the letters are not collected near 
the centre of the wreath^ but are extended so that each word runs com- 
pletely across it, and a line of six letters and one of nine or ten letters 
are thus made to fill equal spaces. Passing by these two exceptions, 
the dated crowns show a pretty r^ular diminution of the ratio from 
the upper end of the column downward. The ratio averages about 
20 in the fourth century B. c, and a little over 10 in the second cen- 
tury, A. D. A considerable change seems to have taken place during 
the interval which separates the crown of 282/1 b. c. fix)m that of 
about 150 B. c. An inspection of the ratio with reference to the letter- 
groups shows that in the t,k class the ratio averages about 20, and 
never fitlls below 16 : in the other classes, it averages about 14 and 
nowhere rises above 19. 

Peculiarities in the shape of the wreaths are too various and irr^u- 
lar in their occurrence to admit of illustration by a table of measure- 
ments. A wreath of the earlier period, carelessly made but still quite 
characteristic, is one without any stem and having its exterior leaves 
strongly divergent In such crowns the place of the stem is occupied 
by a course of leaves, so that any radius drawn within the wreath is 
almost certain to cut at least three leaves. (7.7.-4., ii, 1696 (pl. xi-24) 
of about 350 b. c. and three other wreaths of the dated group ending 
with CLA.y n, 1291 (pl. xi-28) of 282/1 b. c. show this form, as well 
as sixteen examples in the S A group ; but in the other letter-groups 
it has no representative. A wreath having no stem but with many 
leaves is found in the latest period also, as C.LA.y ni, 1108, and ui, 
1177 (pl. x-4), of 212-21 a. d. Here, however, the leaves are not 
divergent but cling closely together and give the wreath a ring-like 
appearance. This peculiar form seems characteristic of late wreaths. 
It is well shown in C.LA,, iii, 91 (pl. x-5), where, though the stem is 
visible, the leaves are crowded together, so that their points seem to 
rest upon concentric circles. A reduction of the stem of a crown to 
an actual circle occurs quite early, as in MiU/ieil,y vni, 211 (pl. x-8) 
of 325/4 B. c. ; but rigid r^ularity in the arrangement of the leaves and 
the similarity in shape of all of them (pl. x-6 ; xi-22) are certain 
indications of decline in artistic spirit. The leaves are first subjected 
to a geometric regularity in those wreaths in which they are arranged 
in groups of three. This peculiar arrangement seems to belong to the 
last two centuries before our era. Among the dated crowns it is 
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represented by 'A^iji/otoi/, v, 522 (pl, x-10) of 147 b. c, and hyC.LA., 
n, 466, 467 (pl. x-1 Ic), 481 of 48/2 b. c. The Z A class supplies two 
instances, SA only one that is quite certain. The custom of repre- 
senting laurel with groups of three leaves and two berries at every node 
of the stem, as seen in C.I.A., n, 652, of about 125 b. c. (pl. xi-27), 
seems to belong to much the same period. The earlier laurel crown 
in C.LA.j II, 115 (pl. xi-176) of 343/2 b. c. is without these groups of 
three leaves, and differs from the olive wreath placed next it on the 
same stone (pl. xi-17a) merely in having its opposite leaves cut a trifle 
broader. At a later date still than the groups of three leaves, there 
appears in the reliefs a type of wreath in which the leaves are placed 
exactly opposite each other as far as the tips of the sprays. C.LA.y ii, 
482 (pl. xi-31), and, better, Mittheil., in, 144 (pl. x-6) are crowns 
of this form. ZA supplies two instances, and again S A but one (C7.A, 
II, 1347). The earliest crowns show an opposite arrangement of leaves 
near the butt-ends of the branches, but this system usually becomes 
alternate or irregular near the tips of the branches by the insertion of 
an extra leaf or leaves on the outside (pl. xi-17a, 19). In another 
form exhibited in wreaths of this early period, the exterior leaves are 
made rather longer than those inside, so that the opposite arrangement 
can be continued dose to the tips of the branches (pl. xi-1 8, 23). The 
tips themselves in most of the early crowns bear smaller leaves than 
the other portions of the branch and the quantity of foliage near the 
tips is usually diminished, thus avoiding the ring-like appearance of 
the later examples. 

Many crowns are distinguished in the accompanying inscription by 
the statement that they are of gold, and the question naturally suggests 
itself, whether there is any peculiar artistic mode of representing a 
crown of gold. In general, this must be answered in the n^ative. 
During the early period, the crowns which are recorded as of gold 
differ as much among themselves as from those which are stated to be 
of olive. Their similarity is best observed on such ephebic decrees as 
C.I.A., II, 470 of 69/2 B. c. and ii, 482 of 39/2 B. c. In the former 
decree (pl. x-13, 14) there are two rows of crowns across the fiioe of 
the stone. The upper row contains five crowns, of which the three 
inner ones are, according to the inscription, of gold while the two at 
the extremities of the row are stated to be of ivy, and are, in fact, 
sculptured with ivy leaves. The lower row contains seven crowns, 
all stated to be of olive ; but, except in size, these are exactly similar 
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to the three inner crowns of the upper row. In C.LA., ii, 482 (pl. xi-^1) 
even the difference in size is absent. The gold crown conferred apon 
the epheboi is exactly like the olive crowns given to their officers and 
instructors. In a somewhat earlier class of ephebic monuments the 
case seems to be different. Certain wreaths which have no leaves on 
the inner side of their branches^ and whose leaves often project like 
rays, seem to be tspecially intended to represent gold crowns. Of 
this type are C.I.A., ii, 594 of 127 b. c, ii, 467 of about 100 b. c, and 
n, 471 of just before 69/2 b. c. In the first ( C. J. A., ii, 694 = pl. xi-25) 
there is but one wreath, and this is ray-leaved, and is shown by its 
inscription to be a gold crown : in CI. A., ii, 471 (pl. xi-15 gives the 
upper row only) the upper row contains five crowns. The first is a 
ray-crown whose title shows that it was given by the boiUe and demos 
to the epheboi; and the resolution according a crown of gold forms 
part of the inscription above. Similar ray-crowns given by both 
boule and demos and by the epheboi to the kosmetes (Dionysios), are also 
stated to be of gold. The fourth crown given by the demos to the 
kosmetes and epA^oi jointly is of ivy, and in the inscription above it 
is mentioned, among the honors of the epheboi^ a crown given by 
the demos in recognition of a sacrifice to Diouysos. The last crown 
in the upper row, given by the boude and demos to the epheboi^ has 
olive leaves, but the material of it is not mentioned in the inscription. 
On the other hand, a gold crown, given to the epheboi by the demos 
of the Salaminians, is mentioned in the inscription, but is not distin- 
guished in any way in the relief. In the lower row there are five olive- 
leaved crowns, all expressly set forth in the decree as of olive. In 
another ephebic inscription, C.LA.y ii, 467 (pl. x-11 gives the upper 
row only), the decree provides that gold crowns shall be given by bovle 
and demos to the epheboi and to the kosmetes, and wreaths of olive to 
every one of the seven inferior officers. In the plastic representations of 
these crowns, those of the epheboi and the kosmetes have ray-leaves, but 
all the other crowns olive leav-es. Besides these two ray-leaved crowns, 
the upper row contains a third ray-leaved crown given to the ephAoi 
and kosmetes jointly by the demx>s of the Salaminians. Although this 
crown is not mentioned in the decree, it must, from the analogy of 
other crowns given by this demosy have been of gold. In C.LA.y ii, 469 
(pl. xi-29 gives an example from each row) of about 100 B. c, one of 
the gold crowns given to the kosmetesy although not rayed, has no leaves 
on the inside of its branches, but the olive wreaths of the inferior 
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officers have leaves on both sides of the stem^ as on the natural branch. 
Two crowns in CLA., ii, 955 (pl. x-12) present another case in point. 
The crown on the left (the place of distinction) has leaves only on the 
oatside^ but the crown on the right has leaves on both sides. Here, 
as in many other cases, the rayed-crowns are not distinguished by the 
inscriptions as gold crowns. From the several ephebic decrees exam- 
ined above, however, it seems clear that at least during a certain period, 
perhaps limited to the first half of the second century b. c, there was 
an effort to distinguish crowns of gold from ^v^eaths of olive by dif- 
ferences in their artistic representation. It is highly probable that, 
if the material of all rayed crowns were known with certainty, every 
one of them would be found to represent a crown of gold. 

CROWN-INSCRIPTIONS. 

Crown-inscriptions offer no such characteristic variations as the 
crowns to which they refer. Their peculiarities pertain to the field 
of epigraphy ; but a cursory examination and classification of them 
may be of interest. As a basis for this, a table of crown-inscriptions 
is presented (table ii, pp. 157-61). Many of the inscriptions re- 
ferred to in TABLE I are repeated, and the same division into classes 
is again used. The remarkable increase in the number of the ZA 
class in the latter table is probably due in some measure to inex- 
actness in the copies used for the C.LO. The third column in this 
table gives the initial letters of the words givers cause, receiver; and 
places in brackets those of them which are inclosed in the crown. 
Thus g[cr'\ denotes that in the crown in question the name of the giver 
is outside the wreath, while the cause and the name of the recipient 
are within. Such collective words as boule, epheboi, epimeletaif are 
classed under receiver and not as cause, when any doubt arises as to 
which use the word has. A dash in the last column of the table shows 
that some word does not terminate at the end of its line, but is in part 
carried over to the line below. 

An inspection of table ii shows that the placing of the terms with 
reference to the wreath falls into two classes. Either all the terms are 
inside the wreath, or some are within and others are without. The 
crowns of a certain Kassandros (Arch. ZeiL, 1855, p. 33) and crowns 
in C.LA., n, 1213, ii, 480, Bull, de corr, helUn.j rv, 516, smALeBaSj 
n, 1338, where the giver is placed above and the crowns themselves 
are left empty, seem to be almost the only exceptions to these two 
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divisions. Examples in which some of the terms lie outside the wreath 
are much more rare than those in which all the terms are inside. Terms 
outside are found mostly in the public and^ consequently^ dated in- 
scriptions. They seem to begin about 150 b. c, are rare in the S A 
class, more frequent among the SA and ZA classes, but are wholly 
lacking, later, in the Z A and C classes ; although one instance oocuis 
among the dated crowns as late as about 100 a. d. Most of these 
terms outside of the crown belong to Attic ephebic inscriptions. A 
count of the whole table shows that there are 182 instances of a 
single term inclosed in the wreath ; or, to represent the number of 
terms inside and outside of the wreath by numbers and their position 
within or without by brackets, there are 182 instances of [1], 51 
of [2], 12 of [3], 15 of 1[1], 5 of 1[2], and 6 of 2 [1]. In respect 
to the kind of term found outside, the following may be stated. The 
receiver when present is never outside the wreath ; the cause is rarely 
outside (7 cases) ; but the giver somewhat more often (19 cases). 
Crowns that have but one term occur as often in the earliest as in the 
latest periods. Most of them are private inscriptions, and the mor- 
tuary crowns from Smyrna and the Cyrenaica constitute a large parL 

Many of the earliest crowns that are at present known are not 
explained by even a single term. From this, the first step of ad- 
vance was naturally the insertion of one term, the name of the giver. 
The latest crowns also contain only a single term ; but with the dif- 
ference that this term is not restricted to the name of the giver, bat in 
many instances stands for the receiver. The occurrence of two terms 
is, generally speaking, contemporaneous with that of three terms, and 
often both cases are found on the same stone. They occur chiefly in 
Attic ephebic inscriptions ; and, like the cases where terms are placed 
outside the wreaths, are only another evidence of that general fondness 
for prolixity and accumulations which these inscriptions exhibit. 

In crowns of victory one term, the name of the games, is always 
present, and sometimes the name of the special event is added as a 
second term. There are but three instances of a separation of these 
terms. C.LA., n, 1318, 1319 place the games outside, and the event 
inside, the crown; G7.J..,iii, 115, on the contrary, places the event out- 
side and the games within. During the Roman imperial period, the 
name of the town at which the games were celebrated is sometimes 
added, presumably for the reason that games of the same name were 
celebrated in more than one place. Examples of this are C.L 6r ., 5916, 
*'Ei<f>€<Tov\ 'ASpidv€\ia d ; 5915, ^0\v/jL7rta iv ^A6/)vai<;, 
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To return to the ordinary crowns ; the three terms — giver, cause, 
receiver — ^are r^ularly in this order, and, as any of them can be omit- 
ted, the following cases occur in which the terms do not deviate from 
the r^ular order, gcr, gc, gr^ cry c, g, r. In r^ard to frequency, g 
stands at the head with 122 instances ; then r with 51 ; gr with 38 ; 
go with 17 ; gcr with 15 ; c with 9 ; and cr with 4. Besides these 
cases of regular order, a few irregularities are found : there are 6 cases 
of grCy 6 of r^r, and one of ro. The exceptional form grc occurs four 
times on certain Parian inscriptions ; here the term o is represented 
usually by the phrase Koa-fiia)^ /Suoa-avra, so that this order seems to 
be rather a local peculiarity. One of the instances of rg is from a 
sepulchral inscription at Smyrna, but all the other exceptions to the 
usual order are Attic. 

Two bodies may act in unison in bestowing a crown; as in BvM, de 
coTT. hdlSn^y rv, 433, where the words o Bdfio<$ \ teal ol \ 'Vcofialoi appear 
in one of the crowns : ol €(f>rjl3oL \Kal oi veocy CLG., 3112, is another 
example. A psephism of the boule and demos is also often represented 
by one crown. More rarely such a decree has two cro^vns, one inclos- 
ing 17 ^SouXtJ, the other 6 &7/A09, as in MiUheil.y viii, 211 (pl.x-8) and 
probably in CLA., 11, 1347. The form in which both words are used 
in a single crown is especially frequent in ephebic decrees, but it 
occurs as early as the votive inscription relating to Demetrios Phale- 
reus CLA.y 11, 1217 (in part PL. x-9). When both words belong to one 
crown, they may stand inside or outside of it, according to convenience. 
The custom, however, is to place them within; for, putting aside 
the cases where the position varies on the same stone, the words 
horde and demos occur 25 times inside the crown, out of a total of 32 
examples. Sometimes the two words are joined by the copula Kaiy but 
the omission of it seems to be the older and the Attic usage. CLA.y u, 
1217 (315/12 B.C.), II, 338 (soon afler 281 b. c), and thirteen other 
examples of 17 /SouX^ ^fw^ include eight inscriptions belonging to the 
$ A class. On the other hand, the earliest approximately dated exam- 
ple of fi fiovXtf Kal 6 Bijfio^ is C.L G.y 2270 (soon after 167 b. c.) ; and, 
of sixteen other instances of it, only two belong to the S A class ; while 
three cases of the C-shaped sigma occur among them. Moreover, more 
tlian half of the cases of ^ ^ovXij xal 6 Bijfioi} are supplied by Paros, 
Aigina, and other islands ; while 17 fiovk^ 6 Sijfio^: is confined to Attika. 

When the demos alone is the giver, 6 Srjfio^ is placed with great reg- 
ularity within the wreath. In only 14 cases out of 155 does it lie 
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oatside, and here its poeitioii can almost always be explained by analogy 
with other crowns in the same row. Boule as giver stands within its 
crown in 34 cases out of a total of 45. Of the other divisions of the 
Athenian State^ ol irpirrdvei^ and fi ^vXrj vary in their position, ol 
<f>v\€Tcu and oi SrjfWTac, though occurring but rarely, are always in- 
scribed within the crowns conferred by them. Other associations, also, 
whether religious or civil or military, when they bestow crowns place 
their names within, &s a rule ; but such associations are too numerous 
to call for separate notice of every one. 

In crowns of early periods, the name of the giver is always in the 
nominative case, the cause and the receiver in the accusative. The 
verb understood is probably to be supplied from the conmion formula 
in decrees, <rr€<t>av&aat avrbv ')(pv<r^ oTe^vtpy but sometimes the verb 
is expressed. Thus, in several crowns from Paros ( CJ. G., 2380, 2381) 
and in one from Lydia {BuU. de corr. hdUn., xn, 473), a complete 
sentence, rj fiovXtf koI 6 Srjfio^ are^vot . . ., is brought within the 
crown. The verb irifjuja-e is used in C,L G., 1942, and BiUl. de corr. 
hell&n.y rv, 68, but the verb is omitted in for the greater number of 
crown-inscriptions. The nominative case of a proper noun placed 
within a crown denotes the receiver in C.LA., ii, 1334 and Bull, de 
corr. hdUn.y ill, 388, as express statements to this effect are added. 
The nominative, in crowns figured on a large number of sepulchral 
monuments found in the Cyrenaica, probably stands also for the 
receiver. A nominative, presumably for the receiver, is found in 
late ephebic inscriptions, as C.LA.y iii, 1042, in dedications to Apollo 
xnr aKpaL<iy as ilittheiLy iii, 144, and in certain late crowns containing 
titles of various magistrates, as C.I.A.y in, 91 (pl*. x-5) iroTiAlfuipxlo^t 
and ni, 1108. The earlier instances of these nominatives oome from 
the Islands, but their occurrence extends over both the ? and C forms 
of sigma. Crowns connected with the name of a god, such as Arch. 
Zeit,y 1878, p. 98, where a small empty wreath separates the words Aiop 
iepdy or where a wreath incloses the word Zev^ {Le Bos, in, 2702), or 
ayaOif rvxv (-^ -Bcw, III, 2431), belong to a ;very late and peculiar 
type of crown-inscription. The meaning of the crown is uncertain, 
but probably it is used as a sign of consecration. A genitive case 
in or just above a crown, if it is a proper noun — as in Curtius' Samos 
(p. 34) Xa]fiov, Tlfiayvof:, k, t. X.— denotes the receiver of the crown. 
The name of an assembly, if in the genitive, belongs presumably to 
the giver, as yepovaiaf;, C.LG., 4152 c, and certainly inro rov Bi^fUfv, 
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fj€ Ba8y II, 1338. When a crown-inscription consists of a noun in 
the dative case, it is naturally to be understood of the receiver. The 
few cases that occur are late and for the most part from near the out- 
skirts of Greek civilization : trrpaTrffrj\aavrij CJ.G., 2097 (Tauric 
Chersonese), 5053 (Nubia), BuU. de corr. hellSn., xii, 483 (Phrygia), 
C.L (?., 3614 (Troad). These irregular nominatives and datives show 
that the original function of the crown-inscription is becoming ob- 
scured. In a small class of equally late inscriptions, the words within 
the crown lose still more their proper function of explaining the crown 
to which they belong. Thus, in C.LA.y ni, 1177 (pl, x-4a, b\ the 
lines of the crown-inscription are to be read across from one crown to 
the other. In Mittheil., iii, 144 (pl. x-6a), one of the crowns con- 
tains a date. Bull, de corr. heUtn.y vii, 132 gives a case where the 
last two words of the phrase ve(oic6po^ \ rov ^ A\7r6XK\a)vo^ are inclosed 
in a wreath. Perhaps the most peculiar case of irrelevancy in a crown- 
inscription is Le BaSy in, 722. In this, a sepulchral inscription from 
Asia Minor, the lines of the text run across the crown and lie also on 
both sides of it, so that the sentence, b<$ &v avv^ev, drjaei \ ek to rafuov 
Srjvdplca %tX£a, has the words avv^ecy ra/uop and the letters -\mi in- 
closed within the crown. 

Crown-inscriptions in which a word is divided next call for notice. 
This division of words has a somewhat dose relation with the ratio 
between the size of the crown and the size of the inclosed letters. For, 
where a word is placed in an inclosed space, the number of lines it 
occupies must largely be controlled by the size of its letters, and by 
the amount of space in which it can extend itself. Consequently, when 
the ratio, considered above, shows a tendency to decrease, the number 
of divided words ought at the same time to increase. From the last 
column of the dated crowns of table it, it can be seen that before 
200 B. c. the division of a word is merely sporadic. During the last 
two centuries before our era it shows considerable increase, and under 
the Eoman Empire becomes almost an established rule. Among the 
classes of sigma, the frequency of divided words is as follows : 65 
crown-inscriptions of the ? class give 9 with divided words, 95 of 
the 2 class give 49, and 17 of the C class give 13; making 14, 
52, and 76 per cent, respectively for the three ^.^rTTio-classes. In 
these instances of the division of a word, the general rules for the 
separation of syllables in Greek are pretty strictly followed. A single 
consonant (including a mute + a liquid) goes with the following vowel, 
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as (rrparrfyijla'avra, Arjfii^'Tpio^, The exceptions to this rule are only 
21 against 275 cases of accordance with it. Many of the crown-in- 
scriptions consist of the words 6 hrjfjjy;, and the usual method of divi- 
sion is then o ^'/ao9 (twice^ however, o | hrip\o^ and o hrifi\o^^ and onoe 
o I trjfio^). Where two consonants occur at the point of division, one 
goes with the preceding, the other with the following vowel, as ap\'XpV' 
T09. This is found in some 57 cases, but to this rule there are 20 ex- 
ceptions. A mute and a liquid are left undivided in 25 cases out of a 
total of 26. Such barbarisms as Aa/£7rTp|€©9 {Mittheil.j ni, 144 ; pi*. 
x-6a), ^\\vea{C.LA.,in, 1297), Trldvrei: {CJ.G., 3112) belong, as 
might be expected, to a rather late period ; though such divisions were 
necessarily common enough in the early otoixv^ov inscriptions. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE CROWNS. 

A wider field for investigation than the inscriptions, or even than 
the forms of the crowns themselves, is found in the order or system 
of placing the wreaths on the monuments. This arrangement is the 
question first determined by the stone-cutter on beginning his work. 
Although the results given below may seem meagre and uncertain, 
this is not the least important side from which to study the subject in 
hand. As has been stated, the usual arrangement of crowns on the 
monuments is in straight lines. Fourteen crowns ranged in two hori- 
zontal rows of seven each, and eight in two vertical rows, constitute 
extreme examples of this system. Besides this linear arrangement, 
there occur a few instances of crowns placed in other relations. 
This is shown, especially, when there is an uneven number of wreaths, 
and they are ranged in two vertical columns, with the odd wreath be- 
low the others, thus 8^8 , as in BuU. de corr. helUn.y in, 388 and C»IA., 
n, 1334. A peculiar arrangement of four crowns °8® is found in C1J.J.., 
Ill, 916, and of seven crowns © § o ^ii C.LA., n, 329. The quincunx ^ 
seems to occur in but a single example, and tliis dates from the Eoman 
period. The geometric arrangement of the wreaths, and probably 
often their number, was to a great extent determined by the shape of 
the stone and the amount of space left after the inscriptions had been 
cut upon it. When, however, the crowns are bestowed by different 
corporations, or received by different persons, there arises a new 
question concerning the mutual relations of the crowns within their 
geometric figure. In most cases where this figure, so to speak, has 
been preserved entire, and information concerning every crov»Ti is 
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accessible^ the most important crowns seem to occupy the most promi- 
nent positions. Two positions may be considered prominent in this 
sense — either the left-hand extremity of a row of crowns, or the middle. 
The importance of a crown may be derived from its giver. Thus, 
in ^Adrfvaiov, V, 522 (PL. x-10, in part), two crowns given jointly 
by the bovle and the demos of Athens precede two given by the demos 
of Troizen. In MiUheil., vin, 211 (pl. x-8), two crowns given by 
the demos come before two given by the boute. In C.LA.y n, 562, the 
crown given by the hovle is above one given by the phyle. Again, in 
C.LA., n, 420, a crown given jointly by the bovle and the demos stands 
before one given by the demos alone. In CI, (?., 2140 a', a crown con- 
ferred by the boule and dem^os jointly, precedes one given by certain oi 
ix Tov yv/jjfaa-Cov. Where the giver is the same but the recipients are 
different, the relative importance of the latter may determine the order 
of precedence of the crowns, as in Curtius' Samosf^. 34, where the 
crown received by the demos of the Samians stands before those of 
Samian dikasts. On this principle, the upper row of crowns in many 
ephebic inscriptions is reserved for the epheboi and kosmetes, the lower 
row for the inferior functionaries. The service rendered may also give 
special importance to a crown, when for two or more crowns both giver 
and receiver are the same. Thus, a crown containing 6 BT]fiof;\aTpaTq\'' 
yijaavra precedes one containing o Sfjfio^ \ nroKLra^ \ \vTpw(rd\fjLevov in 
C.LG.y 2375 ; and in a monument erected at Athens to an arrhephoros 
(C.LA.f ni, 916) her crown for the performance of this duty precedes 
that given for services in the Eleusinia and Epidauria. In the ephebic 
inscriptions, the material of the crown influences its position, a condi- 
tion perhaps due to the scarcity of gold during this period. (7.7.-4., n, 
471 (pL. xi-15) is a good example. In the upper row of crowns the 
following order is found : (1) a gold crown given by bottle and demos 
to the epheboi ; (2) a gold crown by boule and demos to the kosm^tes ; 
(3) a gold crown by the epheboi to the kosm^tes ; (4) an ivy crown ; (5) 
an olive crown. In C.LA., ii, 465 and 469, a similar arrangement seems 
to have prevailed, but the information contained in the inscriptions is 
not sufficient to verify the supposition. 

Hitherto, only crowns placed at the left-hand or at the upper end 
of a row have been examined. (7.7.-4., ii, 470 (pl. x-13) is a case 
where the more important crowns are placed in the middle of the 
line. In the upper row the crowns are in the following order : (1) 
an ivy cro^vn given by the bovle and demos to the kosm^tes and ephd>oi; 
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(2) a gold crown by the bovle and demos to the epheboi; (3) a gold 
crown by the bovle and demos to the kosmetes; (4) a gold crown by the 
demos of the Salaminians to the kosmetes; (5) an ivy crown by the boufe 
and demos to the kosmetes and epheboi. On the same principle, in CLA.^ 
II, 467 (PK x-11), an ivy crown begins the line, and an olive crown 
concludes it ; while three gold crowns are placed between thenu In 
C.LA.y n, 329, a crown by ihedemos to thej^rytonetsstands between two 
crowns awarded by less important bodies. CI. A., n, 454 and BulL de 
corr. heU&n., rv, 175 seem other examples of this central position of 
the important crown ; and the general principle is also applied in 
arranging the crowns on the monument described in MUtheiL, ix, 49. 

When several crowns are equally important, they may be arranged 
in various symmetrical positions. In (7.7. G., 2270, five crowns given 
by the bovle and demos for services to the State are arranged so as to 
form the four corners of a rectangle, as well as the middle point of its 
upper side. The middle points of the other sides and the centre of the 
rectangle are composed of crowns received for priestly services. In 
BvM. de corr. heMn.y vii, 469, two crowns given by demoi form the 
extremities of the upper row ; but the centre of it and the entire lower 
row are crowns given by an association of certain traders and ship- 
pers. In BvU. de corr. hellen.y ix, 268, in a long list of services for 
which crowns were given, an embassy is placed at each end of the up- 
per row and at the centre of the lower one. The quincunx, mentioned 
above, has in its centre a crown given by the demos of the Athenians, 
and, around it, four crowns given by the demoi of several islands. 

Thus far, importance in general estimation has been considered. 
But, when any corporation erected a monument on which were cat 
crowns given by them, as well as those given by others, they often put 
their own crowns in the most prominent place. Thus, in the inscrip- 
tion in honor of Demetrios Phalereus {C.I.A.y n, 1217), Athenian gar- 
risons stationed at Eleusis, at Panakton, at Phyle, place their crowns 
even before those of the boule and demos. In C.I.A.y n, 1 1 58, the bouk 
places several crowns given by itself to certain individuals before a 
crown given by the demos to the bovle. Another exceptional arrange- 
ment occurs in cases where a crown of the bovle stands before an ex- 
actly similar one of the demos. Thus, in C.LA., ii, 1347, a crown con- 
tains 17 fiovXtf I &€0fi€vrf(: Olrjdevlelirev, and immediately below it is 
another inclosing Brj/jbO(; \ %eofjiAv7)f; \ OlrjOev elirev. So, also, in C.I.A.y 
II, 1530, the two crowns 17 ^ovXtj, 6 S^/«>9 probably have this relative 
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position, because this was the order in which the resolutions for them 
were passed. In Annaiiy 1865, p. 97, the crowns of victory are 
arranged in the order in which they were won. Thus, first come 
the games for children {ira%h€^\ then, those for youths {a'^heioC)^ 
finally, the contests called UpaL Besides such cases, there is little 
other evidence that the chronol(^cal order was ever preferred to that 
of their relative importance. Oflen, indeed, there seems to be no 
possible clew for explaining the order, but in such cases this is for 
the most part due to lack of information concerning the crowns^ or to 
their incomplete preservation. Thus, it seems difficult to explain the 
order of victories recorded in 'E<^/i€pt9, 2558, or in C.L G., 691 9. In 
the latter instance, however, certain victories hii^ iravroov are observed 
to form the first and the last of the series. In Annali, 1865, p. 99^ 
the uppermost crowns are for games won in Greece, next comes one 
for a victory in Italy, and at the end are those won in Asia. On 
other monuments bearing crowns of victory the four great games, 
Olympian^ Pythian^ Isthmian, Nemean, occur thus, in the order of 
their rank. Examples are C.LA,, ii, 115, ^OXvfiina UvOiay fi*om the 
year 343/2 b. c. ; C.LA., m, 758a gives the first threeand a vacancy 
is left at the end, to be filled, doubtless, by 'Nifiea. In honorary 
inscriptions at Athens, there is a tendency to place the crowns won 
in Attic festivals in prominent positions. On the base of the monu- 
ment of Nikokles ( C.LA,y n, 1367), sixteen crowns form a single band 
around three sides of the stone : on the face are six crowns won in 
the Fythia ; but between the third and fourth, and exactly in the 
middle of the face, are placed crowns from the Panathenaia and Lenaia. 
In CLA.f n, 131 9, the Eleusinia, Panathenaia, and Delia are all placed 
above such Doric festivals as the Olympia, the Soteria at Delphi, and 
some games held at Dodona ; but a great part of the stone is lost. So, 
also, in the case of some victories won at Ephesos ( O.L (?., 6916), local 
interest probably causes the Epheseia to precede the Hadrianeia and 
BarbUleia. 

As a conclusion to this paper, a brief summary of its results may 
be of service. (1) In regard to the form of the wreaths, it has been 
shown that only the pendent crown belongs to the better periods of 
Greek art, and that the erect crown, on stone monuments at least, first 
appears in the time of Trajan or of Hadrian. The influence of repre* 
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sentations on coins has been suggested as a theory to aooonnt for this 
change of position ; and a tendency to crowd and enlarge the letters in 
the later reliefs has been noticed. Certain varieties of form in stem 
and leaves are found to belong to fixed periods ; and a peculiar raj-Iike 
arrangement of the leaves has been shown to denote a crown of gold* 

(2) An investigation of crown-inscriptions has shown that these 
consist of one, two, or even three terms placed r^ularlj in the order 
of giver^ cause of the gift, and receiver. Instances where some of 
the terms are found outside the crown belong mostly to the second 
or first century before our era, and instances of three terms have been 
shown to belong to the same period. The use of a verb in a crown- 
inscription, as well as certain ambiguities that might arise from the 
use of the nominative and genitive cases of nouns, are of only sporadic 
occurrence. The division of words in a crown-inscription increases 
with the advance of time, but in all periods is carried out with con- 
siderable attention to the syllables of the word divided. 

(3) In the arrangement of crowns on the monuments, two positions, 

either the left-hand extremity or the middle, have been found to give 

special emphasis to the crowns placed in them. Moreover, the wreaths 

which occupy these positions are usually the most important by reason 

of the rank of their giver, or the value of the service for which they 

have been conferred. 

George B. Hussey. 
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TABLE I. 

(Table of Greek Sculptured Crowns.) 



APPROXIMATELY-DATED CLASS. 



Referenced. 


Date. 


Position 
(pendent 
or ered), 

p 


DlAM- 
ETEB. 


Ra- 
tio. 


C./.i4., II, 1185 


about 378/7 b. o. 


.175 


16 


n, 


51 


369/8 


p 


.185 


23 


n« 


, 72 


353/2 


p 


.155 


22 


n, 


,1174 


351/0 


p 


.200 


20 


II 


,1596 


about 350 


p 


.180 


26 


II 


,1156 


343/2 


PV 


.165 


18 


Hi 


, 872 


341/0 


p 


.195 


20 


n, 


, 121 


338/7 


p 


.140 


18 


", 


165 


soon after 335 


p 


.180 


26 


", 


, 166 


tt (( « 


p 


.175 


18 


MiiiheUungeiiy viii, 
(;./.J„ir, 


, 211 


325/4 


p 


.105 


14 


,1681 


322 


p 


.280 


25 


n, 


,1187 


319/8 


p 


.180 


23 


^h 


,1217 


315/12 


p 


.110 


18 


n> 


, 243 


307/1 


p 


.180 


26 


II: 


, 611 


300 


p 


.180 


40 


n> 


, 613 


299/8 


p 


.180 


23 


Wj 


,1350 


296/6 


p 


.160 


23 


"i 


, 300 


295/4 


p 


.250 


25 


n, 


,1158 


about 285/4 


p 


.255 


13 


ii> 


,1291 


282/1 


PV 


.160 


24 


n, 


,1642 


about 150 


p 


.170 


17 


11: 


, 550 


soon after 150 


p 


.130 


18 


'A^i'otov, Vj 


, 522 


147 


p 


.090 


14 


CJ,A., II, 


, 594 


127 


p 


.125 


14 


n, 


, 552 


about 125 


p 


.165 


17 


n. 


, 465 


just before 100 


p 


.085 


17 


II 


, 469 


about 100 


p 


.095 


16 


n, 


, 467 


i( « 


p 


.085, .070 


12,11 


11^ 


. 471 


just before 69/2 


p 


.100, .080 


17,13 


II 


, 470 


69/2 


p 


.120, .095 


16,14 


II 


, 481 


48/2 


p 


.105 


15 


n 


, 482 


39/2 


p 


.085 


9 


JtfUtheilungen, in, 


, 144 


about 100 A. D. 


E 


.155 


10 


C.I.A., iif 


,735o 


(( « u 


P 


.100 


11 


III, 


,1108 


117-29 


E 


.145 


17 


S'ull. de corr. hellin., : 


x,383 


afl»r 117 


EV 


.130 


10 


C.I.A., III, 


91 


a <( 


E 


.180 


9 


in. 


,1177 


212-21 


E 


.110 


10 



150 
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1 


Posi- 


• 


O 




Posi- 


• 




References. 


tion 
(pendent 


.146 


1 

24 


References. 


tion 
(pendent 


•< 

5 


5 






or erect). 




or erect). 


.150 


A 


C/.^.il..) Ilf 


149 


P 


C.LA., II, 1367 


PV 


21 




219 


P 


.190 


19 


n, 1400 


p 


.140 


18 




229 


P 


.120 


20 


II, 1449 


p 


.170 


19 




298 


P 


.160 


23 


II, 1530 


p 


.190 


17 




326 


P 


.130 


19 


•E<^i7/i.'84, p. 187 


p 


.150 


21 




420 


P 


.160 


23 


Ranoabe, 1148 


p 


.190 19 




513 


P 


.105 


18 


B, c. h., Ill, 485 


p 


.170 24 




568 


P 


.145 


21 


VII, 471 


p 


.185 21 




604 


P 


.180 


23 


* I. 


p 


.150 21 




1334 


P 


.140 
.190 


23 


II. 
III. 


p 
p 


.140 23 
.145 21 




1342 


P 


.340 


16 


IV. 


p 


.160 


27 




1347 


P 


.155 


22 


V. 


p 


.165 


24 




1351 


P 


.125 


21 


VI. 


PV 


.150 


23 



^A CLASS. 



L/,l,A,i 


, ". 


624 


P 


.150 


21 


C.I.A., n. 


1358 


P 


t 

.100 17 




n, 


955 


P 


.090 


11 


'E<^i}fu 


916 


PV 


.110 


14 




", 


1357 


P 


.135 


17 




VII. 


P 


.160 


15 



lA CLASS. 



I A CLASS. 



C CLASS. 



C.LA., II, 2169 



.175 6 



C.LA,, III, 3098 
XL 



P 
EV 



ai.G., 2140a' 


E 


.140 


13 


'Atfijvotov, viii, 294 


P 


.176 


19 


23226" 


P 


.246 


13 


Arcli.ZeU.'79,p.U0 


PV 


.250 


16 


C.I.A., II, 13886 


P 


.095 


12 










III, 116 


PV 


.100 


11 


VIII. 


p 


.115 


15 


ni, 916 


P 


.125 


14 


IX. 


E 


.175 


16 


Le Bas, n, 1707 


P 


.150 10 

1 


X. 


P 


.170 


15 



.220 
.063 



9 

4 



'*'The place of publication of crowns marked with Roman numerals 
is at this time unknown to the writer : a short description of these 
crowns is therefore added, to assist the reader in their identificaticHi. 
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I. Athens, near the Central Museum, on the face, two crowns 
inclosing ^ /SovXiJ, o Bijftos, on the right side, another cro>v'n 
incl<eing oi Zi}n6rai. 
II. Athens, Akropolis, erown inclosing Mi^a-i'^eoi'l ol ^fioTai. 

III. Athens, Central Museum, three erowns inclosing M[o]Se(rrou, 
4>(XiV[7rou, and 'A.vTioj(pv, respectively. 

IV. Athena, southern side of the Akropolis, two crowns, one of 
which incloses o Bfifiot \ o KoXo^avCav \ ical iroXneCai. 

V. Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, two crowns in"losing 
o Zi}fUi['i and oi ^JvXerat. 
VI. Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, three crowns, each 
on a different side of the stone, inclosing respectively i^^Xta, 
'E^euQ'tf ta, and Ylava6'tiva\j.a'\ { ra fteydXa. 
VII. Athens, Central Museum, crown inclosing top Brj/wv\T6p 
'AdTjvaCcnv and, above, ro koivov Tb>v'Aft<f>iicTv6vlwi'. 
VIII, Eleusis, two crowns inclosing". . «a]i^0o/>ij<7;a](7oj' Mi;|t/j]( 
©ewf and ^ /SouXrf | 6 B^/iot [ KavT)(ftop'^iTa\<Tav ' A.t}>po\BCTi}i 

IX. Athens, Central Museum, parts of three crowns, one incloses 
. . . eivoi (pL. XI— 16). 
X. Athens, Central Museum, crown inclosing "Lioa-avSpov ] "ttXtV- 
TOu|2inraXXijT]Ttoi'. 
XI. Larissa, two crowns marked respectively 'ABpi\dvi\a and 
'OXvvwt\a. 

TABLE II. 
(Table of Crown-Inscriptions.) 



APPROXIMATELY DATED CLASS. 


Beferexo^. 


Datb. 


GivEB, Cause, 
Keceiver. 




C.I.A., II. 1185 
II, 1174 
II, 1596 
II, 1340 
II, 1341 
II, 1166 
II, 872 
II, 662 
u, 121 


about 378/7 B. c. 
331/0 
about 3,50 
346/5 
344/3 
about 344/3 
341/0 
339/8 
338/7 


i 
1 
.« 
) 
i 
t 

! 
r 


i 
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Refsbekces. 


Date. 


GivEB, Cause, 
Receiver. 


— 


C.1.A.,U, 165 BO 


on after 336 




II, 166 






II, 1216 


332/1 





n, 1188 


329/8 




MiUheilu»!je>i,viu, 211 


325/4 


f 


ai.A., II, 1187 


319/8 


[ 


11, 1217 


315/12 


!»] - 


11, 611 


300/299 




11,1350 


296/5 




II, 300 


296/4 




II, 1158 


about 285/4 


!'l 


11, 311 


286/6 




II, 1291 


282/1 


ic] - 


11, 338 M 


K>n after 281 


M") - 


II, 331 


about 272 


] 


Bu2.(fc<»rr.ie(»»,IV, 47 sc 


nn after 168 




C.I.O., 2270 


" " 167 


■] 




B;iU.demn:htUen.,n, 164 


172/50 







C.J.J., II, 560 10 


on after 150 







•Aftjmujv, V, 522 


147 







C.LA.,n, 694 


127 




II, 552 


about 126 




u, 465 ju 


t before 100 


![«] 


11, 695 






II, 469 


about 100 


M 1 


II, 467 

II, 471 just 


before 69/2 


'^w- 


C.I.O., 2349J 


about 70 




C.J.^., II, 470 


69/2 


gc[r],BW 


II, 481 


48/2 






II, 482 


39/2 


rfr] 





B<itt.demr.h:Uin.,vl, 495 . 


bout 7 A. D. 






C.I.G., 6249 24 


. C.-36 A. D. 







6264 


" 







6265 


" 







6262 


" 






6270 


" 






6274 


" 






5277 


" 






5282 


" 






5301 


" 







6312 


" 






6313 








6316 


" 




— 
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APPROXIMATELY DATED CLASS—Continued. 



References. 


Date. 


Giver, Cause, 
Receiver. 




a/.G., 5331 


24 B. C.-36 A. D. 


"r 






5337 


« <( 


  
r 




._- 


5343 


« {( 


r 






5352 


it it 


  
r 




^^ 


5353 


tt ti 


  
r 




m— 


5354 


t< tt 


  
r 






5355 


tt tt 


  
r 






5356 


tt tt 


 a 

r 






Biiil. de carr. hellen., ix, 273 


70-80 A. D. 


>1, [c] 
cr] 




Mittheilungen, in, 144 


about 100 




C./.J., III, lida 


tt tt 


ffc 


;«•] 




III, 1108 


117-29 


r 






III, 91 


after 117 


c 




— . 


Bull, de corr. hellhi., ix, 268 


131-53 


c 






C.LA., Ill, 1042 


about 175 


r 




^.^ 


III, 1177 


212-21 


'A [r] 


— - 



SA CLASS. 



References. 



CJ, G., 1687 

C./.^., II, 149 

II, 157 

II, 209 

II, 218 

II, 219 

II, 220 

II, 298 

II, 326 

II, 331 

II, 369 

II, 400 

II, 420 

II, 513 

II, 568 

II, 587 

II, 861 

II, 869 

II, 987 

n, 1199 



Giver, 

Cattse, 

Receiver. 



1 



g. 

s 
g. 

g] 



.gr] 

crl, 



[gcr] 



References. 



CLA., II, 1312 

II, 1331 

II, 1334 

II, 1342 

II, 1344 

II, 1345 

II, 1346 

II, 1347 

II, 1351 

II, 1352 

II, 1355 

II, 1431 

II, 1449 

II, 1530 

II, 1968 

•E</»i7/x., No. 995 

1884, p. 187 

Rang ABE, 1148 

Hermes, viii, 417 

B. c. A., Ill, 62 

in, 372 



Giver, 

Causer 

Receiver. 



\ 
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Giver, 






Referencer. 


388 


Cause, 
Receiver. 




References. 


B, c. A., Ill, 


[r] 


Mittheil., xiii, 389 


III, 


485 


.gcr] 






VII, 


69 


JS'. 






I. 


X, 


102 


fi'. 






II. 


XIII, 


370 


.g^. 






III. 


MiUheiL, vi. 


360 


A 




IV. 


XIII, 


339 


[g] 






V. 



GiVEB, j 

Cause;, I 
Receiver. 



,i_- 



[g] 
r 

.gj 



^A CLASS. 



C./..4., II, 464 
II, 624 
II, 1358 
II, 1388 
II, 1419 
JB. c. /<., Ill, 372 




B. c. /*., IV, 173 

IV, 213 

IV, 285 

IV, 433 

VIL 



1 



g] 

g[r] 



2 A CLASS. 



C.I.G., 1942 

2140ai 

2380 

2427 

3073 

3098 

3105 

3157 

3219 

3232 

3234 

3253 

3254 

3256 

3613 

ai.A., 11, 473 

11, 874 

II, 4776 

II, 1359 

II, 13886 

III, 916 




grc] 

gE] 

g. 

Ig. 
g. 

Lg 

gJ 
g 

gJ 
g 

LgJ 
g. 



S 



] 



gLcr 
get 
£^ 
-g^J 

!gc], 



[c] 



C./.J., III, 1297 

Le Ba8, II, 1707 

III, 13 

III, 14 

III, 50 

III, 117 

'Aftyvatov, VIII, 403 

B.C. L, II, 489 

IV, 176 
IV, 285 
IV, 447 
IV, 516 

xm 412 

MitiheU.,1, 237 

XI, 278 

XII, 245 

XIV, 100 

5w/fett., 1873, p. 226 

P.Sc^. i4^/t.,i,p.26,No.9 

Arch. Zevt., 1875, p. 47 

CoNZE, Lesbos, p. 12 



JS. 
JS. 
JS. 
JS. 

Igc""] 



.gr] 

.gJ, 
.gcj 
g, 

.g. 
.g. 

JS. 

g. 

JS. 
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ZA CLASS— Cod tinued. 



GiVEB, 

Causs, 
Receiyer. 



References. 



AcXtwv, 1888, p. 183 



Giver, 

Cause, 

Receiver. 



[cr] 



References. 



VIII. 
X. 



[ 



f 



I A CLASS. 



ai.O.y 259 
2097 
2197 
2206 
2219 
2271 
2375 
2873 
3034 
3065 
3079 
3086 
3101 
3103 
3125 
3214 
3217 
3220 
3224 
3226 
3228 
3229 
3231 
3235 
3237 



UJ 
c 

c 
r 

.i 
.g. 
g. 

,g. 
,g, 
g. 
g. 
g 

.g. 
g 



 > [g^] — 



a/.G., 3240 

3249 

3251 

3299 

3614 

23846 

4152c 

C.LA., 11, 329 

II, 1197 

iir, 835 

III, 852 

in, 921 

III, 95a 

Le Bas, II, 1706 

CoNZE, Imbros, p. 93 

Annali, 1842, p. 144 

J5. c. h,, IV, 175 

VII, 278 

VII, 469 

VII, 470 

XI, 473 

MittheiL, xii, 251 

XII, 370 

XIII, 74 

XIII, 80 



-g. 

.g. 

.g. 
g 

;giw 

_grcj 

^^ 1 r 1 

g«r]» [grJ 
gL 

WJg] 
-gi^J 

r 

g. 
.?. 

>ri. [g] 

.g. 

.g. 

.g. 

.g. 

js. 

.g. 

g. 



C CLASS. 



CJ. G., 2381 


[grc] 


3112 


g 


3221 


g 


5053 


r 




5269 


r 




5279 


r 




5339 


r 




5348 


r 




6480 


r 





C.LA,, III, 92 
III, 740 
III, 1203 
III, 3926 

Le Bas, ii, 1697 
III, 235 

B, c. h., IV, 68 
XI, 483 




THE NEWLY DISCOVERED HEAD OF IRIS FROM 
THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 

[Plate XH.] 



In die successful excavations that have been carried on during the 
last few years on the Akropolis at Athens, now brought to a dose^ the 
closing days were peculiarly fortunate for the excavators. I must refer 
the readers to the AeXrtoi; for an account of these excavations ; bat I 
wish to publish one discovery which may perhaps be considered the 
crowning event in this series of fortunate finds^ though it merely con- 
sists of a fragment of marble not more than a foot in size. It will be 
shown in the following remarks — it is to be hoped, conclusively — 
that the fragment is a most interesting portion of the Frieze of the 
Parthenon, 

^'As is well known, the Frieze of the Parthenon formed a continu- 
ous band of sculpture in low relief which ran round the outer wall of 
the cella, with its two smaller halls in front and back, the pronaos and 
the tamidon. Like every peripteric temple, the rectangular temple 
proper, with its halls closed in by walls on all sides, was surrounded by 
a colonnade which supported the roof and projected over the walls of 
the actual temple. The distance from the walls to the columns (ex- 
clusive of these) varies from 2.96 to 3.57 m. (9.7 to 11.7 ft.). This 
space was paved with white marble and afforded shady walks to the 
visitors to the Akropolis. The plain wall is bounded above by a 
slightly projecting band {raivia) under which are small blocks, called 
by Vitruvius regnlae, which in the Doric order to which the temple 
belongs would lead us to expect above them the triglyphon, a frieze 
subdivided by metopes {fieroirai, metopae) and triglyphs (rpLykvifiOi). 
Instead of this triglyphon, however, we here have a continuous frieze 
(^Q><^opo9, Bid^fofia) which ran round the four sides of this outer wall 
like a belt, or rather like a band uniting its two ends on the forehead 
of a victor. It was 11.9 m. (39 ft.) above the pavement of the colon- 
nade, and above it a painted ornamentation after the manner of a cor- 
162 
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Dice oompleted the decorations of the wall, which was joined, above, to 
the entablature of the outer colonnade by a ceiling, just as, below, the 
marble pavement joined the base of the columns with the wall. The 
length of the frieze was 159.42 m. (522.8 ft.), of which 21.18m. (69.5ft.) 
covered each of the narrower walls of the front and back, while 58.53 m. 
(191.9 il.) decorated each longer side of the rectangular building. It 
consists of numerous slabs carefully joined together, almost exactly 1 m, 
(3 ft. 3.95 in. according to Stuart) in height."^ 

The subject represented on this frieze is generally acknowledged to 
be the procession on the occasion of the Panathenaic Festival. The 
participants in this procession started at sunrise on the last day of the 
Festival, the birthday of Athene, from the outer KerameikoB, passed 
through the Dipylon, the Dromos, and the chief street of the Inner 
Kerameikos, to the market-place, then to the Eleusinion, to the north- 
east comer of the Akropolis, to the west, and through the Propylaia 
to the Temple of Athene Polias, upon whose altar the hecatombs offered 
by Athens and its dependent states were sacrificed, and a great festive 
meal concluded the whole celebration. Accordingly, in the frieze on 
the narrow west end of the Temple is represented a scene of preparation 
for the procession. There are groups of horsemen, many of them already 
mounted, others in the act of mounting, another forcing the bit into 
the mouth of his restive horse, another drawing on his boots, another 
again trying to hold back a rearing horse, and so on. The long north 
and south sides present the procession proper. In it are not only the 
divisions of horsemen, the chariots with charioteers and hoplites ; but 
also groups of men and youths and maidens on foot carrying branches 
or vases, or musical or sacrificial instruments of which in ancient life 
the authors give us an account. Finally there are the sacrificial cows 
and sheep which bring us to the narrow east or front side where the 
advancing maidens are met by the magistrates supposed to be awaiting 
them on the Akropolis. With this the procession is brought to a close, 
but the scene has only reached its climax ; for in the central portion 
of this frieze forming the front of the Temple are represented the gods 
and goddesses who are supposed to be witnessing the display in honor 
of Athene. Accordingly, Athene heads the right-hand division of gods, 
as Zeus heads the left-hand division ; and these two divisions are kept 
apart by the introduction of a scene supposed by many to represent 

* Waldstein, E89ay8 on the Art of PAeidicw, p. 191. 
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the dedication of the Peplos to Athene, by others the preparation on 
the part of the Priest and Priestess to perform the sacrifice of the heca- 
tombs offered to the goddess. 

The gods, grouped on either side of the central scene, are seated in 
dignified repose beside one another. After Athene we have, accord- 
ing to Flasch,^ Hephaistos, then Poseidon, then Dionysos, and then 
Demeter (called by others, perhaps correctly, Peitho). This last figure 
and Dionysos fortunately have their heads preserved, and they form 
two of the most perfect works that have come down to us from an- 
tiquity. After Demeter we have Aphrodite, against whose knee the 
youthful Eros is leaning, with whom the series of gods on this side 
comes to an end. On the other side, next to Zeus, who is seated upon a 
more elaborate throne, is his divine spouse, Hera, beside whom stands as 
an attendant a youthful female figure, according to Flasch, Iris, accord- 
ing to others, Hebe or Nike. Then follows Ares, then Artemis, then 
Apollo, and the gods on this side are brought to a close by Hermes. 

The bodies of all these figures are in comparatively good preservation ; 
but the heads of all, with the exception of the two above mentioned, 
have been so strongly corroded and worn or broken away, that no trace 
of modelling remains. The central marble slab, b^inning with Iris 
and including the central scene, ended on the other side with Hephais- 
tos. The upper corners of this slab were at some period broken away 
and carried with them the head and neck of Iris, which figure was thus 
found by Lord Elgin without a head and is to be seen in this state in 
the British Museum. 

The excavations carried on to the southwest of the Akropolis, lay- 
ing bare the wall built by Kimon, and descending to great depth to the 
primeval rock of the Akropolis, showed that after the Persian invasion 
Kimon levelled the surface of the Akropolis and filled in all those 
portions where the rock sunk to considerable depth below the highest 
point. His wall, surrounding the entire Akropolis, binds the whole 
compactly together and joins the rocky bosses into the complete unity of 
the levelled citadel as it has now come down to us. All the objects 
found in the excavations carried on along this Kimonian wall in this 
and other portions of the Akropolis, date from a period preceding the 
Persian inv£[sion when the enemy destroyed the buildings and monu- 
ments on the citadel. And there can be no doubt that these objects 

*Zwn Parihenoi^riu: Wurzburg, 1877. 
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were thrown in during the operation of filling up and levelling the- 
surface of the Akropolis when Kimon undertook the restoration of the 
Athenian citadel. 

But above the wall of Kiiuon^ which is built with massive blocks 
of careful masonry, there is another wall of nondescript character, which 
projects to the present day above the surface of the Akropolis and forms 
a kind of parapet. This wall is composed of stones, Koman brick, and 
earthwork, and has been considered a barbarian wall. We shall recur 
presently to the date of this structure. 

Sticking in this wall, just where it joins the wall of Kimon, was 
found the marble fragment with which we are now concerned. It is 
a piece of Pentelic marble 0.275 m. in the widest portion, and 0.22 m. 
in height in the highest portion; the slab is 0.155m. thick in the 
thickest part exclusive of relief, and the highest relief is 0.05 m., 
the fracture in the back being very uneven, comparatively thin at 
the back of the head, and thickest at the top left angle : at this cor- 
ner there is a facing of about an inch in width running round the 
edge of the left side that is not visible in our plate and surrounding 
the rougher surface within it. It thus formed part of a frieze block, 
and has the same working of the sides where block joined block as is 
found in the slabs of the Frieze of the Parthenon which are 54 centi- 
metres in thickness. The face of this marble fragment (plate xii) con- 
tains a head in low relief turned to the left, where a curved fiattish 
elevation, rising from the back and shoulder of the figure, runs up- 
wards to the left edge of the fragment. The left edge and top are 
thus cleanly cut, and therefore this fragment formed the top corner of 
some relief. The head, in excellent preservation (only the tip of the 
nose has been broken away), shows that simplicity and breadth of style 
and that marked technique of low relief (the edges almost undercut 
running straight down to the background) which distinguish the work 
of the Parthenon Frieze ; and Mr. Kavvadias, the Director (Jeneral 
of Antiquities, and Mr. Stais conjectured that it was a piece of the 
Parthenoa Frieze. They asked me to examine the fragment, and I 
at once felt assured that it was the head belonging to Iris in the East 
Frieze of the Parthenon, the slab to which it belongs now being among 
the Elgin marbles in the British Museum {Figure 1). When a cast of 
this slab was produced the identification was placed beyond all doubt. 

The head and neck are turned towards the left, worked in profile, 
with a very slight turn towards the front as if to make room for a flat 
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 elevation rising beside the head. This elevation was evidently a wing, 
and in tlie original was no doubt painted to indicate its detail draw- 
ing. The modelling of the head and neck are of that broad simple 
character which mark Pheidian art, and yet with this lai^ style 
the artist has been able to add a singular grace and charm to the 
nobility of character. The modelling of the hair is not over elabo- 
rate, in simj)le broadish ridges, and yet varied in the £ow of line, 
conveying well its peculiar texture. It is similar, in this respect, 
to the excellent head of Demeter in this same frieze; jet the whole 



Figure 1. — Sliib/rom the I'axl Fritxe of the Parthemn (rn ike BrUak Jfuaom) repre- 
tenting Zeta, Hera, aad Iris, to tehleh beloiigi the nnr/y diieovered head aflrit. 

peculiar mode of wearing the hair is one which marks a more youth- 
ful figure. The hair falls over the brow in short curls and over the 
temples, and it had been hanging loosely down the back till, with her 
left hand, Iris collected it into a knot at the back of her head. This 
is the action of the figure in the moment represented by the sculptor. 
There are several instances in the frieze in which male figures are rais- 
ing their hands to their head.i, tying the taenia, or otherwise arranging 
tiieirhair. So, in the AVest Frieze (Michaelis), Plateix, Fig. 2; North 
Frieze, Plate xr, Fig. 38,' Plate xiir, Figs. 97, 125 ; South Friere, 

*Tn this figure we linve tlie complete motive of the Dindumenos, both hiinds placed 
up tjing the taenia, the right hand higher than the left hand ; and, when we remeai- 
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Plate XI, Fig. 121 (a similar motive to the preceding one), and West 
Frieze, Plate ix. Fig. 2. 

In general, this head, which may well be compared to the head of 
Demeter, is a youthful translation of the same type. As ?ts dimen- 
sions (the head of the fragment is 0.09 ra. from brow to chin, that of 
Demeter 0.10. m ; from bend of nostril to the lobe of the ear in the 
fragment 0.06 ra. and in Demeter 0.07 m.) are comparatively smaller, 
the proportions being exactly those that obtain between the figure of 
Iris and the figure of Demeter. 

In the extant marble in the British Museum {Fig. 1), we see, on 
the right side of Iris, traces of a wing and the uplifted left arm. Now 
the wing here corresponds exactly to the right wing on our fragment ; 
and, when the fragment was placed on the cast of the relief from the 
British Museum, the wrist of the upraised left hand of Iris naturally 
continued to the extant remains of the fingers of the hand clearly to 
be seen collecting the hair into a knot on the head of the fragment. 
The little finger and the third finger have been injured somewhat, but 
the middle finger is quite intact. They are distinctly seen when looked 
at from above, but can be distinguished with sufficient clearness in the 
front view here given on plate xn. 

In the restorations made by Stuart and copied by Worsley, the head 
is wrongly turned towards our right ; but, when the slight remaining 
fragment of the neck in the Iris of the British Museum is examined, 
it will be seen that the head was turned to our left, and this our frag- 
ment now places beyond a doubt. Henning's restoration is more cor- 
rect in this respect. I am now awaiting the arrival of the cast of the 
fragment in its thickness, which Mr. Kavvadias has kindly promised 
me. This will be sent to the British Museum, and I hope to place it on 
the figure in the original frieze, when the identification, which really 
needs no further confirmation, will be settled beyond all dispute. 

The question of the history of this central slab and of our head must 
be dwelt upon in a few words. As is known, the Parthenon remained 
in its original condition until the close of the fifth or beginning of the 
sixth century A. D., when it was converted into a Christian church. 
Some authorities now hold that this was done under Constantine. The 

ber the statue of a youthful Anadumenos by Pheidias mentioned by Pausanias (vi. 
4, 6), i7e may be justified in conjecturing that this subject, repeated in the famous 
statue of Polykleitos, and applied to graceful female iignres of which so many adap- 
tations have come down to us, may have been the invention of Pheidias. 
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alteration then made in the structure was the transference of the nuun 
entrance from the east to the west^ and in the east end an apse was 
built. This probably necessitated the taking down of the central slab. 
Carrey^ in 1674, did not see it, and omits it from the drawings of the 
frieze. Pierre Babin, in his letter to the Abb6 P^coiP in 1672, after 
describing the Frieze, mentions one slab as being not in its place, but 
behind the door of the Temple (then Mosque). In Chandler's time 
(1765) it was let into the wall of the fortress. He refers to it as the 
piece which probably ranged in the centre of the cell and contained ^'a 
venerable person with a beard reading in a large volume which is partly 
supported by a boy.'' ^ No doubt the priest with the boy and the doak. 
In 1785, Worsley saw it lying on the ground before the east firont of 
the Temple ; while, according to Yisconti, it is again immured in a 
house whence Lord Elgin's workmen took it.^ Thus, the slab remained 
for about thirteen centuries detached from its place on the Akropolis. 
Bat in taking down this heavy block the top corners were probably 
chipped off; the right one contained no figure, the left one this head 
of Iris. Now it is unlikely that this small fragment would have re- 
mained about in such excellent preservation for any length of time. 
And thus, shortly after the removal of the slab, it was probably used 
in the building of the wall in which it was found, which wall is thus 
likely to belong to the Byzantine period. Now the central figures of 
the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon were not extant when Carrqr 
made his drawings in 1 674, fourteen years before the destruction of the 
Temple by the Venetians under Morosini. These were, in all like- 
lihood, removed to make some large windows or similar structures in 
the east front of the temple, when it was converted into a church. And, 
if these figures were then thrown from their places and reduced to Aug- 
ments on the ground, it is likely that portions of them are also im- 
mured in this wall, which ought therefore to be taken down and 
examined. It can easily be erected again in its present picturesque 
condition ; and I am happy to say that the Commission recently ap- 
pointed to consider what remains to be done on the Akropolis, unani- 
mously decided to examine this wall. 

By the discovery of this fragment, another important light is thrown 
upon the question of the genuineness of reduced Roman casts of the 

*F. MiCHAELis, Der Parlhewm, Anhang iii, p. 336, 31. 

* Travels in Oreice: Oxford, 1776, p. 61. 

• Waldstein, t6id. p. 264. 
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Frieze, the bearings of which upon the genuineness of the terracotta 
plaques at Paris, Copenhagen, and Rome I have discussed in Note F 
of Essay vii of my Essays on the Art of Fhddias, On page 265, 1 put 
the question, '^Are tlie Roman casts, which have certainly been in ex- 
istence since 1840, reductions taken by Collard precisely from the early 
casts of Choiseul-Grouffier, reduced perhaps by Andreoli?" and I in- 
clined then to answer in the affirmative. But the fragment shows this 
not to have been the case : for in the Roman cast the head of Iris is 
turned towards our right, and has thus evidently been influenced by 
the restoration of Stuart. The Roman cast of the Frieze is thus not 
connected with the originals in a more perfect state than Lord Elgin 
forwarded them to London. Though this does not yet finally prove 
the terracottas I found, to be forgeries, it goes far to make this probable. 
It is by such discoveries that this question will finally be decided, and 
not by mere assertions on the part of those who have not carefully 
studied all the points and have in no way contributed by unwarrant- 
able expression of opinion to the settling of the problem. 

Finally, I should like to mention that I desired in treating of this 
head to dwell upon the method of representing the eye in the heads 
from the Parthenon. In a note to an article on a head in Madrid pub- 
lished by me in 1884,^ I pointed to the peculiar treatment of the upper 
eyelid, which treatment forms a conclusive chronological landmark for 
Greek sculpture. In all the eyes of the Archaic period down to, say, 
the year 460 b. c, the eyelids join at their outer angle on one plane. 
After this period, owing, no doubt, to the influence of pictorial art, 
and the consideration of the shadows thrown by the brow on the upper 
eyelid in real life, the upper lid is carried beyond and over the lower 
lid at the outer angles. In the sculptures of the Parthenon we have 
the first indication of this innovation, some eyes having the old treat- 
ment, others the new ; and after that period the projecting upper eyelid 
becomes the rule. I have for a long time examined eyes of ancient 
statues with this consideration, and what was conjecture has taken the 
form of a law. I hope, with the aid and co-operation of Mr. C. D. 
Freeman, to publish the results of this investigation with numerous 

illustrative instances. 

Charles Waldstein. 
American School, Athens, 

Janaarj, 1889. 
' Journal of HelUnie StudieSy toI. v, p. 174. 



THE DECREES OF THE DEMOTIOXIDAI. 
A STUDY OF THE ATTIC PHRATRY. 



In the Athenian State as constituted by Kleisthenes, every citizen 
belonged to three subordinate political corporations ; he was member 
at once of a tribe, a deme, and a phratry. Of these three, the last 
was the least conspicuous. The phratry did not rival the deme in the 
frequency of its meetings and the importance of its affairs ; nor did it 
enter, like the tribe, into the political and military organization of the 
State. But it had in its keeping an important trust, that of prevent- 
ing the intrusion of illegitimate members into the body politia This 
tnist it shared in a measure, it is true, with the deme ; but inasmndi 
as both male and female children were received into the phratry-, and 
that, as a rule, in their earliest years, while the deme enrolled in its 
roister only males, receiving them at the age of seventeen, we can 
hardly go ^vrong in regarding the phratry as the chief guardian of the 
purity of Athenian citizenship. An acquaintance Avith it is thus essen- 
tial to an understanding of Athenian political life. 

Our principal literary sources of information on the subject are as 
follows :^ (1) Aristotle, in the ^XdrivaLoiv TJoXiTeia, gave an aocoant 
of the organization which he conceived to have existed at Athens be- 
fore the profound reforms of Kleisthenes. The passage is preserved 
in a more or less garbled form by Harpokration, Pollux, and other lexi- 
cographers, and is given verbatim in the Patmian Scholia published in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance HellStiique (vol. I, p. 152). According 
to this, each of the four original tribes consisted of three phratries, 
each phratry of thirty gcntes, and each gens of thirty men. This 
account is so artificial in its numerical symmetry, and so fancifiil in the 
reasons assigned for it, as to excite the gravest doubts of Aristotle's com- 
petence as a Avitness for the period In question. Where, indeed, could 
he have obtained full and trustworthy information ? As to whether 
the phratries were affected by the reforms of Kleisthenes, Aristotle has 

^See especiallj Platner, Beitrdge zwr Kenntniss des attischen Reehts; Meier, De 
gentUitaie atlica; BusoLT, Oriechwche Staais- und BechtsaUeriumerf { 169) in Iwan Hol- 
ler's Handbuch der klcusiaehen Altertumswissenseha/tt Bd. iv. I have not been able to 
see Sauppe, Dephratriis atticis (Gottingen, 1886/7). 
170 
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left us two unfortunately ambiguous notices. One is in the Politics 
(vi. 4 : Bekk.) and seems to say that the phratries, as well as the tribes, 
were then remodelled and increased in number. The other is in the 
recently discovered fragments of the ^ABrjvaicov UoXLTeia (ii, a Land- 
tcehr) and seems to say just the contrary.^ (2) Several writers of the 
fifth and fourth centuries b. c. refer to the phratries of their own day. 
The most instructive of these references are in Isaios and the private 
orations of Demosthenes (genuine and. spurious). These are the chief 
basis of our knowledge. (3) Scraps of relevant information, and of 
misinformation as well, are preserved by scholiasts and by the lexi- 
cographers, Harpokration, Pollux, Hesychios, Suidas, etc. 

Inscriptions have until lately yielded little to supplement this scanty 
literary evidence. That little may be classified thus : (1) the decrees 
of the Ekklesia conferring citizenship on a foreigner, regularly author- 
ize him to be enrolled as a member of such tribe, deme and phratry 
as he may choose {elvai (f>v\rjf; /cal Sij/jlov koI ^paTpia^ ^9 hv ^ovXrjrai, 
or some similar formula. This is the r^ular order of mention. Only 
in CIA, II, 115* do we find Sij^ov koI ^v\rj<; Koi ^parpia^^). (2) Two 
temenos boundary-stones give us names of phratries, the only names 
indisputably known, and one of these in a mutilated form, viz., the 
^KyyiaZai^ and the QeppcK .... ai.^ Two other "boundary-stones, 
one of the ZaKvdSac^ and one of the 'EXao-tSat,^ give names with re- 
gard to which it is impossible to decide whether they belonged to gentes 
or phratries. (3) Two short fragments of phratrial decrees, eulogizing 
deserving members, are given in CIA, ii, 598, 599. The Dyaleis of 
600, who enact a decree in reference to the lease of a piece of real 
estate, are probably to be regarded, not, with Kohler, as a phratry, but, 
with Buermann,® Gilbert,® and Busolt,'° as a union of two phratries. 

Such was, in outline, the material available for the study of the Attic 
phratries down to 1883. In that year there was found at Tatoi*, the 

'The difficulty of dealing with these two statements is illustrated hj the case of 
BuBOLT) who in his OrieehiscJie Oe9chichte(pp. 394-6), published in 1886, decides that 
Kleisthenes did not meddle with the phratries, but in his Qriechiaehe Altei^iimer (p. 
24401)), published in 1887, reverses this decision. 

^Cf. BuBRMAKir, Jahrb.fur Phil, Suppl., ix, 643 ; DiTTEirBEROER, Sylloge Inter. Graec^ 
43, note 7. 

* DiTTENBERGER, Syllogc, 302; CIA, ii, 1663. ^CIA, ii, 1662. 

* DiTTENBERGER, Sylloge, 303. "^ Classical Review, iii, p. 188. 
» Op. eU., 646, Note. • Grieeh. SUmtmlUrtimer, i, 199<'>. 

>o Qrieeh, StaaU- und RechtsaUertimer, 146<^>. 
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site of the deme of Dekeleia, a stele, on the front of which were pre- 
served 57 lines of a phratrial decree, dated in the year 396/5 b. c. and 
dealing with the phratry's most vital duties. This was published by 
Koumanoudes in the 'E<f>ijfjL€pU *A/};(atoXo7£ici7 (1883, 69 ff.) and by 
Kohler in the Addenda to the second volume of the Attic Coq)us 
(841*). It has been made the subject of special articles by Szanto in 
the Rheinisches Museum (1885, 506-520) and by Gilbert in the Jahr- 
bucherfur Philologie (1887, 23-28). Szanto's paper is ingenious and 
suggestive, but is pervaded by a most improbable view of the relation 
of phratry to gens, and marred besides by some downright and inex- 
cusable blunders. Gilbert corrects Szanto on one important point, the 
question as to where that portion of the decree which was intended to 
be of permanent application begins, but hazards a theory of his own 
which is DOW demonstrably false. For in the summer of 1888 the stone 
bearing this inscription was cleaned, with the result that the back also 
was found to be inscribed. Of the new text, published by Pantazides 
in the 'E<^i7/x€/3t9 (newspaper) of Sept. 1/13, 1888, and by Lolling in 
the ^ApxO'f'OXoyiKov AeXrioi/ for August, lines 1-55 were engraved at 
the same time with the portion previously published and form its con- 
tinuation. These lines, like those on the front, are engraved aroixH' 
iovy with occasional aberrations. Two or three lines are apparently 
all that is lost at the end of the part on the face of the stone. Lanes 
56-68 were added many years afterward. So far as I can judge from 
an excellent squeeze (I have not seen the stone), this portion would 
belong to the third cent. B. c. or the first part of the second. The let- 
ters are extremely irregular and unevenly spaced, which makes a more 
exact determination of the date peculiarly difficult. A€/c€\€69 for 
A6/c6\6et9 in By 65 is probably only a blunder of the stone-cutter. I 
give below the text of the whole document, with the restorations of 
Kohler and Lolling, followed by a translation. The foot-notes do not 
touch upon orthographical peculiarities, of which there are several. 

TEXT. 

Face A. 

At09 ^parpio 
iepev^ Qeohtopo^ Eic^avrtSo ^^ av\€y paylr€ koI eanjo'e rr)v oTiJXiyv. | 

^^ The words B€69upos Zlnparrlio are engraved in rasura. The letters, if regularly 
distributed, would have just filled the space. Instead of this, the letters of ec^Saipos 
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5 Upeaxrwa t&l Upel ScSovai rjaSe ' dirb to fieio ^^ KaXrjv, irXev- 
pov, S\^,^apyvpio \\\' airo to KopeCo Ka)\rj\v, 'rrkevpov, 39, ikaTrjpa 
j(piviKui\iov, olvo f)fiixoVi apyvplo H . | 

10 TaSe eBo^ev toI^ <f>pdT€pa't iirl] ^opfiCtovo^ apypvTO^ ^A6r)vai' 
0^1 9, <f)paTpiapxovTO^ Sk IlavTaK\€\o^ i^ Olo'\ 

^lepoKkrj^ elTre' oiroaoi fii^ira) Si^eSoxdo'lOija'av KaTa top vofxov 

15 Tov ^7)fioTt,tDviZ\S)v, SiaBiKoaai irepl airrciv to^ ^pdT€p\a^ avTiKa 
fidXa, v7roaj(pfjL€VO^ Trpb^ to A|t09 to ^parplo, <j>ipovTa^ ttjv 
y^^ov a7r|o to ficofio ' ^* 89 S' &v S6^ firj &v <l>pdT7jp iaa\xPrivai, 

20 efaXet-^aTO) to ovofia aino 6 lepleiff; kol 6 ff>paTpiapxo^ ifc to 
ypafjL/jMT€L\o TO iv ArjfioTKovLSciv^ KaX TO dvTL^pd^\o'^^ 6 he 
iaarforfiiv tov aTToBiKoadivTa 6^e\iXiT{t} ixaTOv SpajQiibf; UpcL^ 

25 T&i Ad T\&i ^paTpi(OL' itrrrpoTTev 8k to dpyvpio\v tovto tov 
iepia xal tov <f>paTpLap'Xp\v fj airro^ 6(f>€iX.€v . ttjv Se StaSixao'iavl 
to XoiTTov ivat t&l voTepcoc erei fj &c &\v to Kopeov 6v<n)i, ttji 

30 KopemTiBv ^A7raT\opia)v ' ^epev Be ttjv yJrrj<f>ov diro to ficDfio. i\itv 
Si Tt9 fioXrjTat i^eivai €9 ArffjLOTia}v\CBaf:, &v &v d'n'oyftr)(f>la<ovTat, 
e^etvcu av\Tm' iXiaOat Be eV auT0t9 a-t/vrjyopo^ t\ov AeKcXei&v 
oIkov irhne avBpa^ inr€\p TpcdKovTa CTrf yeyovoTa^, tovto^ Bk 



are crowded, with the result of leaving a blank space safficient for two letters after 
Ev^arr(8o. I conjecture that, after the name had been once enjs^raved, the priest 
desired to add his demotihon^ and that this was attempted and found impracticable. 

^' That the /iciov was the offering for a young child and the Kovptiov that for an 
[adopted] lad [or man], as Auousr Mommsen conjectured {Heortologie, 308) and as 
Lipsius, even after the publication of the first part of this text, was disposed to believe 
(J/eier und SchOmann's Attiscker I^'oceaSf^^^ 3*" Buch, Note 165), is now definitively 
disproved. See P, 57-60, I can suggest nothing better than the explanation of 
KoHiiER, which has been generally adopted, that the iiuov was the ofiering for a 
daughter, and the Ko6p€ioy that for a son. 

" This is the reading of Koumanoudes. Kohler's KtvXriy n\tvp6yos is to me unin- 
telligible. [Compare the sacrificial calendar from Kos, Joum. Hdlen. Studies, 1888, 
p. 335: Oiti /cpc[2»5 ica2 /epA] vap^x^i ' (•y)^pi? 8i otfora. — A. C. M.] 

^* A solemn mode of voting, perhaps the usual one in the phratries ; ^. Herod., 
vra. 123; Plut., ThemisL 17; Plut., Per. 32; Dem., xliii. 14 (ed. Bekker). 

*^ This construction occurs elsewhere only with deme-names of gentile form, and 
indicates that the Demotionidai were a local body. See Meistebhans, Gram, d, aU, 
Insehriftai(^) i 83, 19(»»). 

^*The copy, it is implied, was not kept in Demotionidai ; perhaps in Athens. I 
conjecture that the copy was intended as a protection against tampering with the 
record and against the confusion which would result if the register should be injured 
or lost. That such a safeguard was desirable may be seen from Dem., xliv. 41 ; 
LYii. 26, 60. 
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35 i^opKCDO'dra) 6 <f>paTpLapj(p^ xal 6 iepelv^ awrf^opriaof ra Blkcuo- 
rara kclI ok \ idaev oSiva firf ovra ^pdrepa <f>paTpL^€v ' Sto S* itp 
T&v i<f>evra>v a'7r(y^(f>iO'a)VTa\i Arj/jLonoDviBcu, o^eeXero) ^iXui? 

40 SpalxfJ^^ iepa^ r&t Atl r&i ^parpiaL ' i<r7rp\aTT€T(o Sk to apyv- 
pvov TOVTO 6 lepev^ \ to AexeXei&p oIko fj aurb^ o^CKero), i\l^&v<u 
Bk Kol aX\<0L T&i l3o\ofLev(Di T&\v ^paTepoiv iairparrev rm koi- 

45 v&i ' ''^ Tav\ [tcl] S' Ivai avo ^opfiioovo^ ap'xpvro^ }^ €7rt i['^]i7(^tf€» 
Bk Tov<f)paTpi4ipxov irepX &v &\v BuiBiKd^ev Berji Karct tov €viavTov\ 
eKooTov ' ^^ ihv Be pjq hnr^^itrqi, o<^e\€T|a) iremaKoaia^ BpajQiaq 

60 Upii^ T&i Ad I [tJo)* 4>/9aTptfi>[& ' e\awpdTT€v Bk tov iepia | [«]«* 
aX\o[p TOV fioJ[X,6fjLevov to dpyvptov \ [to^vt\o t&i kolv&C\. to 
Bk XoLTTOv ay€v tcL \ \jieta xal Th K6p€i\a 69 AeKekeiav iirl t][ov 

55 fioDfiov ' iciv Be fit) O^vcrrft iirl to ^aopJo, o<^|[€X€t<» irevTriKOvr^ 
Bpaxp^^ iepcL^ T&\[i Ad t&i ^paTpitoi * i<T]irpaTTiTa) Be 6 Up\[€W 
TO dpyvptov TOVTO ^] avTo^ o^etjXeJTCi) . — — — 



Face B. 

iav Be Tc tovt(ov BuikodXvtjl, oirot &v 6 i\ep€v<; irpoypd^i, ivdav- 
da dyev tcl fiel\a koX tA Kopeta ' '7rpoypd<f>€v Be TrpoirefiirlTa Trj<; 
5 AopTria^ iv irLvaicitoi \eXevK(op\ev(OL fiTjXaTTOv^ fj KnriOafuawt 
Stto &v A\eK€Xeii]^ irpoo'^oiT&a'iv iv aarei.^^ to Sje '^^lafia ToBe 
Koi TcL lepeaxriwa dvay\pd'^ai tov iepea iv aTi]Xr)i, XiffivrjL 7rp\oa0ev 

" The common fund; cf, Theoph., Char. zxx. 5. The fund of Zeus Phratrios was 
the fund of the phratry. 

^^ According to Szakto, everything preceding rouh-a 8' cli'ai (except the sentence 
r^y 5^ . . . . fiufio, lines 26-29, which he regards as standing out of its proper con- 
nection) belongs to the provisions for the immediate future, and the ravra 8* eTrot marks 
the beginning of the permanent law. But, as Gilbert pointed out, if the prononn 
referred to what follows, it would probably be rdbt. More decisive is the presence, 
in the next clause, of 8^, which is irreconcilable with Szanto's view. The permanent 
law begins with rijy 8^ iia^iKcurlw in line 26. The aorists lAcVOai, i^opKwrdr^, make 
no difficulty ; c/l B, f^9 and Meistebhanb, op. eit. : Anm. 1638. 

''SzANTO twice (pp. 507, 518) gives the sense of this as being dan der Phratriardi 
jedes Jahr die Abstimmung daruber einzuleiUn hahe, icer diadikaairl toerden soUe. As if 
&y hv 8/|7 could be an indirect question ! 

* This crasis would not occur in a decree of the Ekklesia ; Meistbrhans, op.eiL, J 24. 

'* Lolling refers to Lysias, xxiii. 3, which mentions " the barber's shop near the 
Hermae " as tl^e place Xva ol AckcAcTs irpocipoiT&aiy. Blass says that we have no in- 
dications as to the date of this oration {Alt. Beredaamkeit, i, 632). But, surely, the 
presence of Plataeans in Athens implies a date prior to 387 or not much later ; see 
Paus., IX. I. 4. This was probably, then, the place in 396/5. But the wording of 
the clause Sto .... Tpotnpoir&o'iy provides for possible changes. 
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10 TO ^(OflO £!i€K€\€td(rtV T€\€(TL To|t9 iai/TO. Nt/coSfjfio^ el'TTe' ri 
fi€v aWa KaT\it tA irporepa ylrrjifyCa-fiara & Kerat irepX T|e9 et<ra- 
^0)7979 T&v iraiindv koX t^? StaS|t#cao'ta9, T09 Se fiAprvpa^ Tpe^, 

15 &9 €?pi; Irat ^ttI ttjl avaKpLaei, irapiyeaOai, ix t| &v kaxno Oiacrorr&v 
fiaprvpovra^ tcL v7r€poiyra>fi€{vay^ \ koX iirofivvma^ rov Ata tov 
^pdrpiov' I fiapTvpev Si T09 iidpTvpa<f koX iirofivvlvac ij(pfiivo^ 
TO ^(Ofio • iiiv Sk fitf &a'L iv t\&{}) dida'ayv totcol roaoroi rov 

20 apidfjLOv, i\K r&v aW(ov <f)paT€p<t)v irapeyeadtD , orav\ Sk ^c fj 
SiaSiKCUTLa, 6 <f>paTpLap)(^o^ fit) 7r| [pjorepoj/ SiBoro) t7j(v) yjr^^ov 
irepX T&v 7ra/|8ci)i/ roi^ airaai <f>pdT€pai irpXv &v oi av\Tb to elaa- 

25 yofiivo Oiaa-ATOi KpvfiBijv a\[7r]6 to /Scd/jlo ^epovTe^ ttjv y^<f)ov 
Scaylr7](f>\[a'a)VTai ' koI t^9 "^^^09 Tct^ totcjv ivav\TL0P t&v airdintov 
<f>paT€pa)v T&v irap6v\TQ)v iv ttji dyopai 6 ^parplapyp^; Scap\i0fi7)- 

30 craTfi) xal dvcuyopeveTO) oiroTep Ai/| -^^tcrwin-af ihv Be ylrrj^ica- 
fievayv t&v 0\taa(DT&v ?vai avToU ^pdTcpa oi aXKo\i ^paTepe^ 
dira^ifiiarayvTaLy 6^€LK6vT\a>v ckutov Bpa)(jici^ i€pci<; t&l AtX t&l 

35 ^\paTpLiM}i oi Oiaa&Tai, TrXtfv oaoi &v t&v \ Oiao'CJT&v KaTi]yopot 
fj ivavTiofievoi \ <f>aiva)VTat iv Trjc BiaZiKaa'iai ' iav Bk \ dwoylrTj^i- 
aoDVTai oi Oiac&Tac, 6 Bi €ta-d\ya)v i<}>rJL €t9 T09 a[7r]ai'Ta9, to?9 Be 

40 a7ra<r\t Bo^ec hfai ^pdrrip, ivypcuffeado) 6*9 t|A kolvcl ypafipM/rela,^ 
idv Bk diro'>^^ia-ci)\vT\ji\v oi aTravTe^;, 6<f>€LK€TCi> ixaTov Bpa[)^^^ 
lepdf; T&L Atl T&o ^puTpieoc ' idv Bk \ diro^r)<^i<TapAva)v t&v 0ia- 

45 (TCOT&v fiff i(f)i]\i 6A9 T09 airavTa^, KVpLa Io'tco 'f/ d7royjr^<f>\ca'i^ r) 
T&v Olcutcdt&v' oi Be dtacr&Tac fM€\Td t&v aWcov <f>paT€pa)v firj 
(f>€povT(ov Tr)v I ylrrjifiov irepX t&v iraiBcov t&v i/c to dtdao \ to 
auT&v. TO Be y^T]<f>ia'fjLa ToBe 'irpoaavarf\pa'^dT(o 6 iepev^ W^^ '^^ 

50 oTifKrfV Trfv \c\0lv7)v. '^Opxo^ fiapTvptov iirX Ttjt ela-aycolyel t&v 
iraiBoDV ' fiapTVp& ov eiadr/ei €a\irr&t vov Svav totov yvrjaiov iy 
yafjLer\ri^. d\rj0rj TavTa vtf tov Ata tov ^pdTpco\v. evopKb{y)Ti pAv 

55 fwi iroXKh xaX dyadd iv\ai, el 8* iinopKoir)v, TdvavTia,^ 

"Accordini^to Lolling, lines 11-15 are written in rasura^ which may parti j account 
for the awkward and nngrammatical expression, rols fidprvpas rpus is anomalous for 
Tolfs rpcts fxdprvpoa; ef. Keil, Zur SylL inacr. BoeoL, p. 620. vapex^ffOai does double 
duty, being needed in both relative and antecedent clauses. I do not see the force 
of Ow6 in virtpwr^fitya, but it seems to have been thought important, since, by omitting 
it, the iporr^fitya could have been written entire, whereas, as it is, the last two letters 
had to be omitted altogether. 

" These were called, above, rh ypafifiort'ioy rh 4y ArifMrtuyiHiiy Ka\ rh kyriypn^y, 
**The wording of this oath is extremely muddled; probably the work of Nikode- 
moe, who seems to have been exceptionally illiterate and bungling. 
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Mevcf evo9 eiirev * BeSojfOai, roif; <f>pdT€pa'i irepl \ t^9 elaa^ftoyrfi 

rdfjL iraiBcov, ret fiev a\Xa Ka\TcL ra irporepa •^^LupxiTa, iirm ? 

60 iiv elB&a-L ol \ ^pdrepe^ roi/s fieXXovra^ ela-dfyeaOai, airolypa^irOm 

T&l TTpfOTCOt^ €T€l fj &L &P TO KOVp€o\v OTfet TO OVOfUL TTaTpoBof JCol 

rov S'^fiov Kol Tfj\^ firjrpo^ TrarpoOev Kal rov hripjov ir(m tw| 
65 <f>paTpiapj(pv ' rov Sc <f>paTpLa[j>^ov diroypaylr]\a/j4va)v avarfpa- 
y^avra €K[Tt0ivai, oirov &v Ae^JIcXee^ irpoa^oir&ai, iKTi0[ivai & 
KaX rov te/oea] | avwypw^^avra iv o-ai/tSt[o>t \€vk&l iv Tm (€p]{- 
&i T))? ArjTOvs .* TO Bk '\lr[i]<f>c<rfia roBe Trpoaavaypdyfrcu I e*? t^]!* 
crrrfKriv \rijv XifOLvqvJ] 

TRANSLATION. 

Theodores, son of Euphantides, priest of Zeus Phratrios, had this 
stele engraved and erected. 

The sacrificial portions due to the priest are as follows : irom the 
meUm, a haunch, a rib, an ear, and three obols of money ; fix)m die 
koureion, a haunch, a rib, an ear, a quart-cake, a half-chous of wine, 
and a draclima of money. 

The following decrees were passed by the phraters in the archonship 
of Phormion at Athens [396/5 b. c] and the phratriarchate of Panta- 
kles of Oion : 

On the motion of Hierokles : For all who have not yet been sab- 
jected to a diadikasia according to the law of the Demotionidai, the 
phraters, having promised in the name of Zeus Phratrios so to do, shall 
hold a diadikasia immediately, taking their ballots from the altar. 
And, whoever be found to have been introduced illegally, the priest 
and the phratriarch shall erase his name from the register kept in 
Demotionidai and from the copy thereof. And he who introduced the 
rejected member shall be fined 100 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus 
Phratrios. This money the priest and the phratriarch shall collect, or 
be responsible for the amount. 

In future the diadikasia shall be held in the year following that in 
which the koureion is sacrificed, on the Koureotis of the Apatouria, the 
ballots being taken from the altar. And, if any disfranchised member 

^irp<&rtp for vpor^ptp is extraordinary. It may help to prop up the three similar 
examples given by KIjhner, Oriech. Oramm.y ii, 22 (Aribt., BirdSf 824 shonld not 
have been cited), two at least of which have been corrected by critics. Qf. the caj«e 
of irp&Tos with genitive quoted in Stephanos, ThemunUf s. v. Tpwrct, 

** Probably in Dekeleia. 
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wishes to appeal to the Demotionidai, he shall have the right. In these 
cases the house of Dekeleians shall choose five men above thirty years 
of age as advocates, to whom the phratriarch and the priest shall 
administer an oath to be absolutely just in their advocacy and not to 
allow any one illegally to belong to the phratry. And every appellant 
rejected by the Demotionidai shall be fined 1000 drachmas, to be de- 
voted to Zeus Phratrios. This money the priest of the house of Deke- 
leians shall collect, or be responsible for the amount. And it shall 
also be permissible for any other phrater who wishes to collect this for 
the common fund. These provisions shall be in force from the archon- 
ship of Phormion. 

The phratriarch shall every year put to vote the cases of those for 
whom a diadikofda is required. Othenvise, he shall be fined 500 drach- 
mas, to be devoted to Zeus Phratrios. This money the priest, or any 
one else who wishes, shall collect for the common fund. 

In fiiture the mem and the koureia shall be taken to the altar in 
Dekeleia. And, if they be not sacrificed on the altar, the offender 
shall be fined 60 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus Phratrios. This 
money the priest shall collect, or be responsible for the amount. . . . 
And, if any of these causes prevent, the nieia and the koureia shall be 
taken to whatever place the priest may advertise, the said advertise- 
ment to be made four days before the Dorpia on a whitewashed board 
not less than a span broad at the usual resort, for the time being, of 
the Dekeleians in the city. 

This decree, together with the priest's portions, the priest shall have 
engraved at his own expense on a stone stele in Dekeleia before the altar. 

On the motion of Nikodemos : The earlier decrees in force in regard 
to the introduction of children and the diadikasia are hereby amended 
as follows : 

The three witnesses whom it has been required to produce for the 
examination shall be fellow-thiasotes of the applicant, testifying to the 
matters of inquiry and confirming their word by an oath in the name 
of Zeus Phratrios. And the witnesses shall touch the altar during 
their testimony and oath. And, if there be not so many in the thiasos 
in question, they shall be furnished from the other phraters. 

At the diadikasia the phratriarch shall not permit the whole body 
of phraters to vote in regard to the children, until the fellow-thiasotes 
of the candidate himself have voted secretly, taking their ballots from 
the altar. And the phratriarch shall count their ballots before the 
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whole body of phraters present at the meeting and proclaim whidi way 
they have voted. And if, when the thiasotes have voted favorably, 
the rest of the phraters vote adversely, the thiasotes, except those who 
openly denounce or oppose [the child] at the diadikasia, shall be fined 
100 drachmas [apiece], to be devoted to Zeus Phratrios. On the other 
hand, if the thiasotes vote adversely and the applicant [/. e., father or 
guardian] appeal to the whole body and the whole body decide that 
the child belongs to the phratry, he shall be enrolled in the general 
registers ; but, if the whole body vote adversely, he [i. c, the fiither 
or guardian] shall be fined 100 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus Phra- 
trios. And, if, when the thiasotes have voted adversely, no appeal is 
taken to the whole body, the adverse vote of the thiasotes shall be 
decisive. And the members of any thiasos shall not vote with the rest 
of the phraters on the children of their own thiasos. 

. This additional decree the priest shall have engraved on the stone 
stele. 

Oath of witnesses at the introduction of children : I testify that 
this child whom he introduces as his son is the legitimate child of 
a lawful wife. This is true, by Zeus Phratrios. [I pray] that 
much good may befall me if I swear truly, and the contrary if I 
swear falsely. 

On the motion of Menexenos : Resolved by the phraters to amend 
the former decrees in regard to the introduction of children, as follows : 
In order that the phraters may know those who are to be introduced, 
there shall be presented to the phratriarch, during the year before the 
koureion is brought, a written statement of the name [of each child], 
with the father's name and deme, as well as the mother's name, with 
her father's name and deme. And, when the statements have been 
made, the phratriarch shall inscribe them and post them up at the usual 
resort, for the time being, of the Dekeleians, and the priest also shall 
inscribe them on a white board and post it up in the temple of Leto. 

This additional decree shall be engraved on the stone stele. 

COMMENT. 

The foregoing document is difficult of comprehension especially for 
two reasons. In the first place, the subjects of cla-aywyrj and StoSt- 
Koaia, with which these psephisms deal, are not here taken up for the 
first time. As regards the diadikama, to be sure, Szanto^ and Busolt" 

" Op. ciL, o07. » Griech, Alt., | 160. 
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are (or were) of another opinion. Regarding the Demotionidai as a 
gens, with which our phratry was intimately connected, either as con- 
tained in it (Szanto) or containing it (Busolt), they see in the "law of 
the Demotionidai " a recent enactment of the gens, and suppose that 
the dUidikama was in the archonship of Phormion first introduced into 
our phratry and presumably into others as well. Now, it may be, as 
Szanto and Busolt have assumed, that the first of our phratrial pse- 
phisms is symptomatic of the same movement which found expression 
in the archonship of Eukleides in the revival of the law, that only 
those should be citizens both of whose parents were citizens, though the 
interval of time, eight years, is hardly favorable to such an assump- 
tion. But, at any rate, the psephism of Hierokles does not introduce 
a new practice. If the " law of the Demotionidai" had been a recent 
enactment, it would almost certainly have been called a ^^rj^icrfia : 
and the language, "all who have not yet been subjected to a diadi- 
kasia accoi-ding to the law," implies that some have already passed 
that ordeal. The law is not a novelty, but it has been laxly observed, 
and is now to be again enforced. Furthermore, as we now know, there 
have been one or more earlier psephisms of the phratry in regard to 
eiaa^cayrj or SiaStKacrta or both. The irporepa -^-q^iafiara to which 
Nikodemos refers (5, 11) may include the psephism of Hierokles, but 
imply at least one besides. The measures now enacted presuppose the 
immemorial vo^io^ and the previous legislation, of whose precise nature 
we are ignorant .« 

In the second place, the style of our docimient is extremely clumsy 
and inexact. Attention has been called above to the illiterate syntax 
of certain passages. What is far more serious is the inconsecutiveness, 
the incompleteness and the^ ambiguity in statement of principles. It 
requires talent and training of a high order to frame a good law, and 
these the legislati\'^ methods of the Athenians did not tend to develop. 
Least of all were such qualities likely to be found in the subordinate, 
rural corporations, as these psephisms bear witness. Hence it is use- 
less to bring to bear upon them strict rules of interpretation. 

In consequence of these difficulties/ a complete and certain explana- 
tion of these decrees is impossible so long as our materials remain what 
they are. The way in which the newly discovered text has thrown 

" The words ots ttprirai M rf iyaKpiaei vaptx^a-Bai seem to me to refer to a previous 
psephism. Tlie novelty in Nikodemos' measure was not the requirement of witnesses, 
but the reqnirement that they should be of the thiasos of the candidate. 
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some ingenious theories to the winds is a warning against over-confi- 
dence in dealing with riddles still unsolved. Nor, even if the consti- 
tution and procedure of this particular phratry lay clearly before us, 
would it be safe to assume that all the Attic phratries were cut out on 
the same pattern and pursued the same methods. There was of course 
a fundamental likeness between phratry and phratry. The conditions 
of membership must have been the same for all," being none other than 
the conditions of Athenian citizenship. But beyond this the variation 
may have been wade. Our stele shows us one phratry modifying its 
rules and regulations. If the same phratry performed its duties in 
different ways at different times, how much more is such difference 
likely to have existed between different phratries. Yet, in spite of all 
these difficulties and limitations, the new text sheds enough additional 
light to justify a review of the whole subject. 

One thing which is now put beyond a peradventure is, that the mem- 
bers of this phratry did not all belong to one deme. Szanto, who regards 
the phratries in general as subdivisions of the demes, saw no difficulty 
in supposing that all the members of this phratry were of the deme 
Oion, to which the phratriarch Pantakles belonged, in spite of the feels 
that the inscription was found at Dekeleia and the meetings for the 
admission of children were required to be held in that deme (A, 5Bff,). 
This view, always improbable enough, is now shown to be certainly 
false. It is scarcely conceivable that the rendezvous of the Dekeleians 
in Athens should have been selected as the place to post notices intended 
to reach all members of the phratry (B, 6-6, 64.-65), unless there had 
been Dekeleians in the phratry. A still more cogent proof is supplied 
by the provision of B, 61. If the members had all belonged to one 
deme, it would have been idle to require the mention of the lather's 
demotikon. But, besides Dekeleia and Oion, we cannot name any deme 
represented in this phratry, nor can we say whethA* there were any 
others. If there were, they were probably, like Oion (i. e. no doubt 
Olov AeKeXcLKov) in the immediate vicinity of Dekeleia. At least, the 
presumption, derived from other sources, that the phratries were unions 
of neighbors, receives some confirmation from our inscription. It looks 
as if this phratry were localized in and near Dekeleia, not, indeed, in 
the sense that all the members actually lived in that neighborhood, 
but that they belonged to that group of demes. But, whether all the 

"^ Except that some phratrit s were by law not open to irifiovoiiiroi ; see BnEBXA55, 
Jahrbiicher fur PhiUAogity Supp., tx, 643. 
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members of these demes or of any one of them belonged to the phratry, 
we cannot tell. If the Dyaleis of CL4, ii, 600 are rightly regarded 
as a union of two phratries, then, as the two phratriarehs there men- 
tioned were both Myrrhinusians, it follows that members of the same 
deme might belong to different phratries. The same inference has been 
drawn by Buermann from the formula of the decrees conferring citi- 
zenship, etvac <l>v\rjf; koI Si]/M)v koI <f>paTpla^ ^9 &v iSovXrfTai, which 
suggests that, as after the choice of a tribe there was still open the 
choice of a deme, so after the choice of a deme there was still open the 
choice of a phratry. It may be then that the demesmen of Dekeleia 
and Oion were not all enrolled in our phratry. And thus we are as 
far as ever fix)m being able to estimate even approximately the size 
of an Attic phratry, or, what comes to the same thing, the number of 
phratries in the State. Between the twelve commonly accepted until 
lately and the three hundred and sixty once proposed by Buermann, 
there 4s still room for indefinite guessing. 

Nor does the new text supply any decisive answer to the important 
question raised by Szanto, Are the Demotionidai a gens or a phratry ?^^ 
and answered by him in favor of the former. It should be premised 
that the Demotionidai, if a gens, are to be regarded, not with Szanto 
as a wider organization including the phratry, but rather with Busolt 
as the nucleus around which non-gentiles were grouped to form the 
phratry. Now the first two occurrences of the name do not favor the 
view that the Demotionidai are a gens. The " law of the Demotio- 
nidai " is the law of the phratry (A, 14) ; ergo, one naturally infers, 
the Demotionidai are the phratry. Busolt,** to be sure, asserts, Die 
Satzungen des Geschlechis gotten auchfdr die Phratriey but the passage 
in Isaios to which he refers affords no confirmation of the assertion, 
and the general impression produced by the psephisms before us is 
that the phraters were a law unto themselves. Again, as the phratry 
as a whole has control of the register (B, 39-4.0; A, 19-20\ it is hard 
to see why a gens, and not the phratry, should be named as the body 
with whom the register is kept (^, 21), But the "appeal to the Demo- 
tionidai" (-4, SO) makes a difficulty. How, asks Szanto, not without 

^ There is a third alternative possible, viz., that both gens and phratry were called 
Demotionidai. In that case, we could understand the phratry in the first two instances 
and the gens in the third. I should prefer this to Szanto's view, but do not think it 
necessarj. 

" Ctrieeh. AU,, i 159, with references to this inscription and Isaios, vn. 15. 
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force, can there be an appeal from a body to the same body again? 
On the other hand, we may ask, AVhy should the phraters, who in gen- 
eral manage their affairs collectively, abdicate in favor of a section of 
their number in the most important of their proceedings? The ques- 
tion is more forcible now than before, because, in the detailed regula- 
tion of the diadikami by the psephism of Xikodemos, we find no dis- 
position to accept as final the decision of any subordinate body. On 
the whole, therefore, I am disposed to see in the Demotionidai the 
phraters, and the phraters only. If this be right, the word "appeal'* 
is indeed not strictly appropriate, but perhaps the interpretation sug- 
gested below for the passage in question may make the employment 
of the word more intelligible. 

If our inscription teaches nothing about the relation of gens to 
phratry, it redeems this silence by the proof it brings that every mem- 
ber of the phratry belonged also to some one or other of a number of 
religious associations or th iasoi. We can with some confidence ^ a step 
further. If any dependence is to be placed on the literal meaning 
of B, 23-IiS^ all the membci's of any thiasos were expected to take 
part at the dladikamx of the child of one of their own number, and 
were all liable to be fined ; in other words, the thiaaoi were subdivisions 
of the phratry. Further, accoixiing to the present wording of our 
text, these th'msol were, at least in some instances, very small bodies; 
the possible case is considered of thei membership being less than four 
{B, 18-19). But it may be that in the first vereion of lines 11-15 a 
larger number of witnesses than these was prescribed. As to the nature 
of these thioHoi^ we learn nothing beyond what the name itself implies, 
nor do other sources of information have much, if anything, to say of 
such associations, at least under that name." But, inasmuch as 6ta- 
a&Tai and opyewi/e? are practically synonymous, it seems permissible 
to bring these thia-aoi into connection with a much debated statement 
of Philochoros. His words, as quoted by Photios and Souidas, «. r. 
'Op7€a>i/e9, are as follows : tovs Be <f>pdTopa^ iirdvayKe^: Si'^eaOcu icoi 
Toif^ opyecova^ kol tou9 ofioydXaKra^, oft? yepvqra^ KoKovfiev, Opin- 
ions have differed as to whether ov<; here refers to both opye&vw; and 
6fioydXaKTa<;, or only to ofioydXaKra^. But, even without the con- 
text, the latter alternative seems to me almost certain,** and those who 

^ The " thiasoi of Herakles/' mentioned in IsAios, ix. 30 may be analc^goos. 
»*Cy. BusoLT, Oriech. Oeach,, i, 3950. 
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had the context so understood it.*^ See Harpokration «. t\ TevvriTai, 
and Bull, de Corr. HeUSn., i, 152, from which we learn further that the 
sentence in question was taken from the fourth book of Philochoros' 
Atthis. This book covered the latter half of the fifth century b. c, so 
that the statement quoted probably referred to the phratries of the post- 
Kleisthenean period. We thus learn that a phratry consisted of two 
classes of members, yevvrJTav or members of a gens (or gentes) based 
upon real or fictitious kinship and 6py€S)ve<; or members of a religious 
union or unions, perhaps not laying claim to kinship. Conformably to 
the statement of Philochoros, we find admission to a phratry coupled 
with admission to a gens in Isaios, vii. 16 and Dem. Lix. 77, and with 
admission to a body of opye&ve^ in Isaios, ii. 14. But now, although 
ofyyeSve^ might be contrasted with yepvrjTai, and were so contrasted 
by Philochoros, yet the name in its broad sense is applicable to any 
religious association. A gens was a religious association ; hence a body 
of gentiles could be called 6py€&ve<;. Such at least is the clear statement 
of the Etyjnologicum 3Iagnum, 8. v. TevvrjTaL^ and I see no ground for 
doubting it. The combined testimony of these passages may be summed 
up by saying that a phratry consisted of two or more religious associ- 
ations, one at least of which was or might be a gens. Probably then, 
by the thiasoi of our inscription, we are to understand any gens (or 
gentes) included in the phratry and a number of non-gentile associa- 
tions. Possibly the oiKOf; AcKeXeicov may have been a gentile or quasi- 
gentile thiasos.^ 

So much for the constitution of the Demotionidai. What, now, were 
the special circumstances which evoked the psephisms of 396/5 ? As 
I conceive the situation, there had been in our phratry three closely 
connected abuses, to the reform of which the psephism of Hierokles 
was directed. (1) Meetings for the reception of children had been held 
elsewhere than at Dekeleia. This is a certain inference from -4, 5^2 ff., 
and that the practice was considered an abuse is almost equally certain. 
I think we can plausibly conjecture how the abuse arose. During the 
years 413-404, Dekeleia had been continuously occupied by a Spartan 
garrison, and the residents of the neighborhood had been shut up in 

* Except perhaps Pollux, in iii. 62 ; see Busolt, loc. cit, 

*• The confused words of the same lexicon, «. v. 'Opy€&y€s : ^vvrayfid n iv^p&v, us 
r»y y€yrr}T&y koI i^parSpav^ seem to point the same way. 

^ That the cIIkos A€K€\€iuy was a religious association is evident from its having a 
priest {Af 41-4^), Whether this priest was identical, as some suppose, with the 
priest of the phratry, is not clear. 
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Athens. During these years, whatever meetings the Demodonidai 
held must have been held in the city. Moreover, when the war was 
over, it is likely that many, habituated to city life, did not return to 
their country homes, but remained in the capital. What more likely 
than that the Demotionidai, having got into the way of it, should have 
found it convenient to continue meeting and transacting business in 
Athens ? (2) But the irregularity went further than is implied in the 
mere substitution of one meeting-place for another. These meetings 
had been held without the presence and sanction of the priest of Zens 
Phratrios. This is clear from the priest being appointed to collect the 
line from future offenders — an unintelligible provision if he were an 
aider and abettor in the offense. Naturally, if the priest was not 
present, he did not receive the sacrificial portions to which he was 
entitled. The instructions of B, 7, and the consequent announcement 
of the i€p€(o<rvva at the head of the stele, bear witness to an attempt 
to restore neglected rights. Henceforth the priest is made the judge as 
to whether circumstances necessitate a meeting elsewhere than at Deke- 
leia, and it falls to him, if need be, to choose and advertise another place. 
In fact, all that part of the first decree which relates to elaayGfy^ was 
passed in the interest of the priest — ^a fact which may explain the 
requirement that he shall bear the expense of the stele. (3) The names 
of new members had been entered in the register without the diadir 
kasia. This was simply part and parcel of that confusion into which 
the affairs of the phratry had fallen. The psephism of Hierokles 
aimed at correcting these laxities and restoring the traditional order. 
That of Nikodemos, on the other hand, bringing the thiasoi into promi- 
nence and making them jointly responsible for their members, seems 
to introduce innovations. What the occasion of this move was I am 
unable to say. 

Let us now attempt to realize, step by step, the process established 
by the decrees of 396/5 for seeking admission to the phratry of Demo- 
tionidai. There is probably no fixed rule as to the age at which a child 
shall be presented, but the ceremony under ordinary circumstances takes 
place within the first three or four years of the child's life. 

The regular occasion, according to the evidence of several sdioliasts 
and lexicographers, is the Koiu^otis, the third and last day of die 
Apatouria-festival. This statement has been disputed by Augnst 
Mommsen,** who assumes that the presentation began on the Dorpia, 

^^ Heortologiey 308-310. 
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the first day of the festival, on no better glfound than that it would 
have been a bad arrangement to postpone the serious business till the 
last. But the evidence of the grammarians receives some confirmation 
from our inscription, which fixes the diudikisia upon the Koureotis. 
And it may well be doubted whether an attendance of the scattered 
phraters suflScient to transact business could have been secured for 
more than a single day. Unless insuperable obstacles, such as war, 
intervene, the meeting is held at Dekeleia. Thither are brought the 
children,® male and female, and with them the victims and other ofier- 
ings which law or custom prescribed. Schoemann conceived such meet- 
ings as being held in the t^pdrpLov, which according to Pollux (in. 52) 
was TO iepov eU h avvrieaav (sc. oi (fypdropesi). It is noteworthy that 
Stephanos of Byzantion (s, v, (fHtTpia) and Eustathios {ad. IL, 239. 30 
and 735. 50) know the <f>pdrptov only as a totto? or totto? d)pt<r/i^vo^. 
At all events, the Demotionidai meet in the open air for the eia-aycoyi] 
as well as for the ScaSiKcurLa : for they are in presence of the altar,*^ 
and that this was not in a covered building we may infer, not only 
from its use for burnt sacrifices, but also fi'om the phraseology of B, 9; 
one would not say "in Dekeleia before the altar," if this altar were in 
a building. The meeting is presided over by the phratriarch. Each 
applicant presents his child, and is subjected to an examination, search- 
ing or perfunctory according to circumstances. Then, while the sacri- 
ficial portions assigned to Zeus Phratrios burn upon the altar, he takes 
oath that the child he presents is yv'q(rto<; iy yafjb€Trj<;. Following the 
oath of the father or guardian, comes the examination of the three wit- 
nesses whom he produces from among the members of his thiasos. They 
testify with one hand upon the altar and confirm their testimony with 
an oath. We should expect, then, to find the phraters proceeding at 
once to vote on the application, and, in case of acceptance, to enter the 
name of the child in the register. Such was the practice in other phra- 
tries, so far as known to us :*^ but the practice of the Demotionidai, as 
regulated by the psephism of Hierokles, seems to have been different. 

"That the candidates were presented in person appears from IsAios, vn. 16; Dem., 
Lvn. 54: if. Anix)k., i. 126, for admission into a gens. 

*> Sec, especially, J?, 17-18. 

" ISAios, VII. 16-17 ; Dem., XLni. 13-14 ; Dem., lix. 59 ; <f. Andok., i. 127. The 
phratry of Dem., XLin, might be the Demotionidai, since Eubulides was of the deme 
Oion. Bat this may have been Oloy K€pafiriK6y ; or, if it was Olov AcKeAciic^y, the 
phratry, as shown above, may have been different. The apparent difference of prac- 
tice points to a different phratry. 
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For a year later the child is still o elawyofuvo^ {By ^4) ^^'i the &&& 
or guardian 6 eiadfytav (B, 37-38)^ and not till after a favorable issue 
of the StaBiKaa'!a does registration take place (B^ 39), I would sug- 
gest, therefore, that the diadikasia of the Demotionidai, instead of being 
a procedure otherwise unknoAvn to us, ^yas nothing more or less than 
the trial and vote which every well-conducted phratry held on the ad- 
mission of each new child, the peculiarity lying solely in the inten-al 
of a yejfr required between the first presentation and the vote. The 
object of this arrangement would be to secure due advertisement of the 
names and alleged antecedents of the candidates, and thus to prevent 
fraud. At the meeting on the Koureotis of the next year following, 
the phratriarch is required to bring up each case in turn. There is 
opportunity, for whoever will, to make objections (J?, 3^-36), Then 
follows the vote, which may result in any one of five ways. {A) If the 
child's fellow-thiasotes vote favorably, the case must then go before the 
remaining phraters. (1) If they vote favorably, the child's name is 
enrolled in the two registers (this case, as being self-evident, is not men- 
tioned by Nikodemos). (2) If the phraters vote unfavorably, the cliild 
is rejected and each thiasote(or the thiasos collectively?) including pre- 
sumably the father or guardian (unless the latter should not belong to 
the thiasos), but excluding any who may have opposed the candidate 
in the previous discussion, is fined 100 drachmas. {B) If the child's 
fellow-thiasotes vote unfavorably, then an appeal may or may not be 
taken to the remaining phraters. (3) If no appeal is taken, the child 
is rejected, but there is, apparently, no fine. If an appeal is taken and 
(4) the action of the thiasos is sustained, the child is rejected and the 
ela-d^oiv is fined 100 drachmas ; but (5), if the decision of the thiasos 
is reversed, the child is accepted and his name enrolled. For cases (2) 
and (4) there remains the possible appeal to the Demotionidai. The 
subject is beset with difficulties, and I do not pretend to clear them away. 
But it is noteworthy that, whereas, in case a child is rejected at the or- 
dinary diadikasia by his fellow-thiasotes, it is the ela-dyayv who is swd 
to appeal ( J5, 38), and, whereas at the extraordinary diadikasia of 396/5 
it is the ela-ajywywv of a rejected member who is fined (-4, 22-2S\ here 
the rejected person is himself authorized to appeal, and, in the event 
of failure, the fine is said to fall upon him (^, SO^ly 38-39). Is this 
a mere carelessness of language, as Gilbert thought? Possibly so. But 
may we not take the language literally ? In that case, this paragraph 
provides that one who had been rejected in infancy may, as an adult, 
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seek admission again in his own person. He refers his suit anew to 
the phratry ; the years that have elapsed since he was on trial before 
disguise a little the inappropriateness of the word €(l>i7jfii. Such a 
renewed application, made when proof would be harder than ever to 
obtain, would be a serious matter and would call for great caution. 
The 0I/C09 ^€K€\€c&v, which holds a position of dignity in the phratry, 
appoints five ^ynegoroi, whose duty it is to oppose the claims of the 
applicant. The case is brought to trial before a meeting of the phra- 
ters. If the applicant succeeds in securing a majority vote, he is of 
course at once admitted ; if he fails, he is visited with a heavy fine, 
1000 drachmas, and remains what he was, a metic. 

At a much later day, in the Macedonian period, it was thought de- 
sirable to make still ampler provision than had existed for the adver- 
tisement of the names of candidates. It was now required that, at 
some time during the year preceding the Apatouria at which applica- 
tion was to be made, the name of each child should be reported to the 
phratriarch. When the time allowed had elapsed,*^ the list was posted 
at the rendezvous of the Dekeleians in Athens and in the temple of 
Leto in Dekeleia, each name being announced in the form, M^i/a>i/ 
Meve^ivov ef Olov fcal NixapirT]^ KaWimrov XlXw^eo)?. Perhaps, 
at this time, the meetings of the phratry were so thinly attended that 
the mere presentation of a child did not constitute a sujfficient adver- 
tisement. At any rate, the psephism of Menexenos gives us a fresh 
glimpse of laxity in the conduct of the affairs of the phratry, and of 
an effort, probably ineffectual, to secure reform. 

Postscript. — The Berliner phiMogkche Wochenschrifi for Feb. 
16 and 23, 1889, containing a short discussion by Buermann of the 
new part of this inscription, reached me as I was finishing the fore- 
going article. Buermann's interpretation differs from mine on some 
important points. The most serious divergence concerns the elaayoyYi], 
which, by implication, he puts in the year following the offering of 
the koureioUy and consequently immediately before the diadikasia. 
Conformably to this, he takes toS irpcorq) erec fj, in B, 60 ^ as equiva- 
lent to T& vcrkpt^ €T€L 7], Thc phrase is a strange one, but I do not 

^Of coarse, if the announcement was to be of any usci it must be made some time 
before the eiaayuyfi, but, with characteristic carelessness, that point is not made clear 
in the psephism. The language used would allow the presentation of names to the 
phratriarch up to the date of the Koureotis : or should we understand r^ wp^^ Irci 
as meaning, in the preceding civil year, i. e., before midsummer? 
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believe it can be so understood. Apart from this, I think my view 
preferable. That elaa/^ttyyifi and hiaZiicaaLa are two distinct acts ap- 
pears from A^ 13-19, By 12-13, 20-21, in spite of euraryofievo and 
€l(TdyoDv{B, 24} 37-^8), Asfar as that goes, they might both comeon the 
same day. But the dissociation of the euaarfoyffi from the offering of 
the victim on behalf of the child creates great difficulties. I will not 
press the argument, that Hierokles ought to have written rrjv ik eiaor 
fyayyijv koI rfjv SiaStKCuriav to Xocttov etvai rto voTepto erei k, t. X., 
if such was his intention. But what meaning could the sacrifice have, 
if the child was not presented at the same time? 

Buermann infers from the terms of the oath {B, 52) that only sods^ 
and not daughters, were enrolled. He might have quoted, further, 
A, 28 and B, 60. But, for the admission of daughtere, we have the 
evidence, not only of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Achamians 146, 
but also of Isaios, iii. 73-76. I therefore think it more likely that 
the omission of reference to daughters in the oath and the psephisms 
is due to carelessness. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Pantazides, I have seen also, at 
the last moment, the advance sheets of his discussion of the inscrip- 
tion, shortly to appear in the 'E<^/i€pl9 ^ApxacoXoyiKi^, and have been 
able to appropriate from him two or three valuable suggestions in 
regard to minor points. 

F. B. Tabbell. 
American School, Athens^ 

March 12, 1889. 



REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS NEAR STAMATA IN 

ATTIKA. 

[Plate XIII.] 



While the excavations were going on at Dionysos (Ikaria) in No- 
vember, 1888, Mr. H. S. Washington and Mr. C. D. Buck spent an 
afternoon in investigating some ruined churches near Stamata, a 
village situated to the north of Pentelikon about midway between 
Kephisia and Marathon. These churches seemed likely to yield in- 
teresting. material, especially for the identification of one or two deme- 
sites. It was decided by the Directors of the American School to 
begin excavations at once, especially as Mr. Washington was ready to 
take charge of the work and generously provided the necessary money. 
Permission having been obtained from Mr. Heliopoulos, the owner of 
the land, and from the Greek Government, the work was begun on 
December 27. The present report is an abstract of Mr. Washington's 
notes. 

The first site excavated was a small ruined Byzantine church, the 
d&ria of which were visible above the ground at Palaio-Stamata, about 
a quarter of a mile south by west from the present village of Stamata 
(see above, p. 50). Six days were spent in clearing the interior of 
this church down to the virgin soil, which was reached a few centi- 
metres below the rough slabs of the pavement, and in making trenches 
in all directions from the outside walls. The church had three apses. 
As is generally the case with these Byzantine churches on ancient 
Greek sites, the material, collected indiscriminately from what was 
nearest at hand, consisted of stones of all descriptions, including pieces 
of sculpture and inscribed blocks. The lowest course of the wall of 
the north apse consisted of four cleanly worked stones, all of the same 
dimensions. Thickness, from front to back, 0.62 m. ; height, 0.49 m. ; 
inner circumference, 0.98 m. This gives an inner arc of 3.92 m. for 

the semicircle, and an inner diameter of 2.50 m. 
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SCULPTURES. 

The following objects found on this site deserve mention. 

I. — Torso of a female statue of Pentelic marble (plate xttt) ; 
found built into the wall at the north end of the semicircular row of 
blocks mentioned above, upright and feeing inward, 0.50 m. below the 
surfece. Head, fore-arms, and all below the knees wanting, otherwise 
in a good state of preservation. Height, 0.98 m. ; greatest width, 
0.60 m. ; thickness from chest to back, 0.35 m. Mr. Washington's 
careful description is as follows : " To judge from the drapery and the 
general appearance, a female figure is represented, though the breasts 
are not prominent. The small of the back is deeply hollowed, the 
thickness from front to back being here only 0.28 m. The chiton, 
which appears on the right shoulder and back, has its texture indi- 
cated by narrow wavy ridges, and is finished off, round the neck, by 
a smooth, slightly raised border 0.03 m. wide. It appears also below 
the himation, round the thighs, and shows, though not as prominently 
as the himation, the straight folds parallel to a central one. There are 
also indications of its having been held up by the right hand. The 
himation is supported by a strap passing over the left shoulder and 
under the right elbow. The himation is folded over this in short zig- 
zag folds, except at the back of the left shoulder, where the strap is 
smooth and uncovered. Below the strap the himation hangs, both in 
front and in the back, in stiff, straight, parallel ridges on 6ach side of 
a central fold with slightly divergent edges, being carried ftirther 
down at the sides of the figure. Part of it is draped over the left 
fore-arm and fells below in a stiff sheet, the space between this and 
the body being deeply undercut The hair is represented by four curl^ 
in front and a sqliare mass behind. Two curls fall in front of each 
shoulder. They are wavy and the texture is indicated by small ridges 
parallel to the general curves. In the back, the oblong plait of haii 
has almost square comers. It is in quite high relief (0.02 m.) and has 
a surface of fine wavy ridges." It was not possible for me to examine 
the statue during my last visit to Greece, and I must, therefore, for 
the present, leave it an open question whether the Work is archaic or 
archaistic. 

II. — Graeco-Roman torso of a youth : marble. Height, 0.60 m. 
Drap'ed on the left side. 

III. — Portion of a slab, 0.44 m. high, 0.39 m. wide, 0.14 m. thick, 
with a rough and much-worn relief. It represents a male (?) figure 
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with bare legs, extending his arm toward two smaller figures in front 
of him. The foremost of these figures is partly hidden behind a 
rounded object in higher relief, while, from the head to the outstretched 
hand of the larger figure, a circle is described by a slightly raised 
ridge, perhaps the edge of a shield carried on the left arm. No in- 
scription is to be seen on this relief. 

rV. — Fragments : (1) portion of an archaic, draped, female (?) 
statue : height, 0.60 m. ; width, 0.17 m. ; thickness, 0.22 m. ; in bad 
state of preservation : (2) front portion of a life-sized, sandaled, right 
foot; several parts of small arms and legs: (3) part of a small 
acroterium. 



On January 2, Mr. Washington began exploring a small hill, cov- 
ered with loose stones and a few plain Byzantine columns, about f of 
a mile n. e. of Stamata, a few minutes to the right of the Marathon 
road. This hill, as well as some ruins near it, is known to the peas- 
ants by the name of Amygdalesa. A Byzantine church was laid bare, 
but without much result. In one comer there was found part of a 
16-channeled Doric column, 1.20 m. high, 0.38 m. across the broken 
upper end.* A late Doric capital was also found. Four Ionic capi- 
tals of good style, one larger than the others, were found here. The 
circle of the larger capital is 0.38 m. in diameter, while the other 
three measure 0.32 m. ; height of the larger, 0.14 m., of the smaller, 
0.12 m. Two marble vases, 0.20 m. high, w ith an upper diameter of 
0.39 m., were on the same site. A slab with an amphora in relief was 
found among the loose stones on the surface. The church was paved 
with slabs, none of which bore reliefs or inscriptions. 

Digging was also carried on in a small square building on the same 

site, and a trench was dug at the church at Palaio-Stamata, but with 

no ftirther result. 

Charles Waldsteix, Director. 



^ In a small ruined church across the Marathon road, ahout fiye minutes to the 
north, are two pieces of Doric shafts which correspond exactly to this one. but are a 
little longer. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

The following inscriptions were found in the first church described 
above. The measurements were taken by Mr. Washington. 

I. — Rectangular marble block, with mouldings at top and bottom, 
and a small hole in the upper surface near the front. Height, 0.82 m. ; 
breadth, 0.91 m. ; thickness, 0.72 m. Height of lower moulding, 
0.08 m., of upper moulding, 0.17 m. ; thickness of each, 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

AAAirr05rAP0FY«A<t>P0AITHIT0NA- ... 01 

Apparently a hexameter verse. Mr. E. A. Gardner suggested 

which is probably right. For the rather unusual use of rovSe alone, 
referring to a statue above, compare Lowy, Inschriften griechi9cha' 
BUdhaueTf Nos. 47, 50. 

The inscription may date from the fourth cent. B. c. 

II. — Rectangular marble base without mouldings. Height, 0.34 m. ; 
breadth, 0.625 m. ; thickness, 0.61 m. In the middle of the upper 
sur&ce there is a shallow cavity, 0.46 m. long by 0.35 m. wide. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m. 

\AAIA^KAAAIOri»Ai.Jti 
ANEOHKEN 

Ka]Wia^ KaWtov n\a)[^]e[v9 
avedrjKCV 

The inscription may date from the third century B. c. 

III. — Rectangular marble base without mouldings. Height, 0.435 
m. ; breadth, 0.65 m. ; thickness, 0.63 m. On the upper surface, 
back of the middle, there is a shallow cavity, 0.42 m. long by 0.38 m. 
wide. Height of letters, 0.019 ra. 

API . . . QNPAQ0EEY5ANE0HKEN 

* Api[^(rrL](ov nX(i)(5)eeu9 av€{0)ijK€v 

The inscription may date from the third century B. c. 
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The foregoing dedications^ taken together, afford almost convincing 
proof that the deme of Plotheia had its deme-seat near the site of this 
church. 

IV- — ^Rough boundary-stone, rounded and smoothed on one side. 
Height, 0.35 m. ; breadth, 0.12 m. ; thickness, 0.11 m. 

0P05 

r 

There are two or three illegible characters after the T. 

F. B. Tahbell, 



DISCOVERIES AT ANTHEDON IN 1889. 

[Plate XIV, Plan.] 



REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT ANTHEDON."" 

In the winter of 1888-9, the Director of the American School at 
Athens decided to conduct excavations at one or two ancient sites in 
Boiotia^ and invited me to take charge of the work. As early in the 
spring as the weather permitted, work was b^un among the ruins of 
Anthedon. 

Anthedon is first mentioned by Homer (Iliady n. 508), who speab 
of it as the furthest town in Boiotia. The pseudo-Dikaiarchos (Bw 
'E\Xa£o9, 17) tells us that it was situated on the shore of the Euripoe, 
70 stadia from Chalkis and 160 from Thebes. Pausanias (ix. 22.6) 
adds that it lay on the lefl side of the Euripos (as he came from the 
eastward) at the foot of Mt. Messapion. This is all the information 
that the ancient writers give us about the location of the town, but it 
is enough to identify, as the ancient site, the remains on the shore of 
the Euripos, about a mile and a half to the north of the little vilkge 
of Loukisi, and this identification has never been questioned. The 
remains consist of a city-wall " of the most regular kind of masonry,"* 
an acropolis hill with remains of fortification-walls, the foundations 
of two breakwaters enclosing a small harbor, and " part of the plat- 
form of a great public building, thirty-four yards long, founded in 
the sea." 

About the city itself our information is scanty. The pseiido-Dikai- 
archos (L c.) tells us that it was a town of no great size, and that it had 
an agora surrounded by a double stoa and planted with trees. Strabo 

* For the plans which aocompaDj this article, I am indehted to Mr. BobeitWeir 
Schultz, of the British School at Athens. Mr. Schultz visited Anthedon with me 
after the excavations were completed, and was on the ground less than a day and a 
half. For this reason his plan, though rendering accurately the appearance of the 
foundations as a whole, does not attempt to give the exact dimensions and levels of 
the remains. The walls are rougher at the edges in some places than might be 
inferred from the plan. 

' Leake, Travels in Northern OreeeCf vol. it, p. 272. 
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{Geog.y 404) and Athenaios (i. 56, vii. 47, 99, xv. 24) give us no addi- 
tional information of importance. Pausanias (I. c), however, tells us 
that " somewhere about the middle of the city ^' there was a shrine of 
the Kabeiroi, and, close by, a temple of Demeter and Kore, contain- 
ing their statues in white marble. On the land-side of the city, accord- 
ing to the same authority, lay a temple of Dionysos, containing a statue 
of the god. There were also at Anthedon the tombs of the sons of 
Iphimedeia and Aloeus, slain by Apollo, and near the sea the so-called 
Leap of Glaukos. The last, as Mr. Buck has suggested, " was proba- 
bly a natural cliff like the numerous Lover's Leaps on our eastern 
coast." If so, it can only be the steep cliff on the seaward side of the 
acropolis. Ovid refers twice to Anthedon (Met., vii. 232-3, xiii. 903 
ff.) in connection with Glaukos, and Stephanos of Byzantion (^FiOvik&v, 
s. V. *Av07}Bd)v) quotes Lykophron (Alex., 754) for the statement that 
it was founded by Thracians. Finally, we know from inscriptions 
(LArfeld, SylL Inacr. Boeot^ 15, 181, 274) that in the last years of the 
fourth century b. c. and toward the end of the third, Anthedon was 
a member of the Boiotian League, a fact which was further testified 
to by one of the inscriptions unearthed by us. As to the name of the 
town, it seems natural to connect ^AvdrjSdv with avOo^. Stephanos 
of Byzantion (l. c.) tells us that the place got its name hiii to iraa&v 
avBTjpoTdrrjv elvat, a view which a visitor to Anthedon in late Feb- 
ruary or early March would certainly be inclined to favor. 

Our work at Anthedon began March 5, and continued for three 
weeks, during which time only one day was lost through bad weather. 
The number of men employed varied from fourteen to thirty-five, the 
average being about twenty-five. Mr. Carl D. Buck remained with 
me during the greater part of the three weeks, and by his suggestions 
aided me^uch. Through the kindness of Mr. Ree, director of the 
English company which is draining Lake Copais, we were allowed, 
without charge, to use one of the company's buildings half-an-hour's 
walk from the acropolis of Anthedon. With the aid of the sketch- 
plan given by Col. Leake {I. c), we were able to trace the course of 
the city-walls over their whole extent. We found rather more remains 
of the walls than Leake had indicated, and at one point traces of a 
tower. Leake's plan seems inaccurate in some respects. The depth 
of the town from north to south is greater than would be inferred 
from it, and a comparison of the accompanying sketch of the harbor 
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with his plan will show that he did not aocnrately give the relative 
positions of the breakwater and the " public buildiDg " {Fig, I). 

We were disappointed to find that nearly the whole area of the city 
was planted with grain, for, as the only point at which a building 
could confidently be looked for was at the platform by the sea, we 
had counted on doing a great deal of experimental digging ; but, 
while we should not have hesitated to dig through grain fields if we 
had had undoubted indications of important remains, it seemed hardly 
justifiable to do so on an uncertainty. Work was b^nn at the plat- 
form already mentioned. There were visible, besides the platform, an 
outer foundation-wall of poros blocks, with a few blocks of an upper 
course of a rough conglomerate. The wall was well built and the 
blocks were regular. Four trenches were dug inward fi-om the sea 
at different parts of the platform. All these, at a depth of 0.56 m., 




Fio. 1. — Harbor and Foundationa at Anthedon. 

ran into a second foundation-wall composed of large regular blocks of 
poros. The average size of the blocks is as follows : length, 1 .20 m. ; 
breadth, 0.80 m. ; thickness, 0.47 m. The wall, which is evidently of 
Greek workmanship, runs nearly east and west, parallel to the outer 
wall and to the sea. Eight days were spent in the work at this place, 
and the foundations of a very extensive structure, or combination of 
structures, were laid bare (see plan). During this work there were 
found : near the junction of the walls e and e^, the top of an inscribed 
stele of poros, and, dose to the most southern wall n, an inscribed basis 
of blue limestone ; near the stele, a small Doric capital of poroe, 0.36 
m. in diameter, with twenty channels and with a dowel-hole in the top; 
in the part of the structure furthest from the sea, considerable remains 
of a Roman mosaic pavement with a rather complicated and pretty 
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pattern in several colore ; besides various small objects of no special 
interest or value. 

As the space included in these foundations was so great^ and the exca- 
vations so barren of epigraphic results or of sculpture, it was deemed 
best to do only so much work as was necessary to show the ground- 
plan clearly, without attempting wholly to explore the interior. 

The work at Anthedon was, as has been said, merely experimental, 
and confined to a comparatively small area. Our next trial was made 
on the acropolis, a hill near the sea and the eastern wall of the city. 
It descends abruptly into the sea in rocky cliffs, and on its brow are 
considerable remains of fortification-walls of r^ular masonry. The 
top of the hill consists mainly of bare or scantily covered rock, but 
on the side toward the sea there is a level terrace with a considerable 
depth of soil. Across this terrace a trench was dug from east to west, 
and two others were made at right angles to the first ; but nothing 
was found except two walls roughly built of small> irregular stones. 
The third trial was made on a hill just outside the city-walls to the 
southeast, between them and the dry bed of a stream. Excepting 
the acropolis, this is the most considerable elevation in the inunediate 
neighborhood of the site, and it commands an extensive view, includ- 
ing the acropolis and the greater part of th6^ area of the city. Surrep- 
titious digging for tombs, wliich has been carried on to a great extent 
at Anthedon, had previously been done there, and the ground was lit- 
tered with fragments of pottery. A small portion of a fairly good 
wall, running about east and west, projected above the surface of the 
ground on the southern side of the hill. It seemed a promising place 
at which to look for the temple of Dionysos. Three trenches were dug 
into the northern side of the hill, and the wall mentioned above was 
followed. As this proved to form part of a foundation, work was 
abandoned in two of the three trenches, and the men were transferred 
to the walls, which in the course of the day were completely laid bare. 
The foundation seemed to be that of a very small temple, with some 
irregularities of structure, built of well-cut blocks of the local poros. 
Though trenches were dug in all directions about the walls, nothing 
was found except a small Doric unchanneled capital (0.36 m. in di- 
ameter) and a long unchanneled drum, both of poros. 

Meanwhile, in the trench which had been continued, we found, at 
a depth of only 0.28 m., a collection of over twenty-five bronze imple- 
ments and small ornaments, together with a great quantity of sheet 
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bronze and bronze slag. Four men were kept at work tbe rest of tbe 
day at this pointy but found nothing more except some small ron^ 
vessels of unpainted clay^ and, at a oonsiderable distance, some By- 
zantine graves. The bronze implements were taken to the National 
Museum at Athens. 

We decided next to make an attempt to find the temple of the Kabei- 
roi, which Pausanias (i c.) says was in the middle of the city. A very 
long trench was dug from the southern slope of the acropolis to^rard 
the southern city-wall, with two shorter ones at right angles to it 
These trenches ran for their whole length through a grain field, the 
owners of which received compensation. In the upper part of l^e long 
ditch, bed-rock ^vas very soon reached ; in the lower part, the depth 
was about a metre. A great many tombs were found, but no walls 
of any other kind. In the upper part of the trench, on the soutli- 




Fio. 2. — OhjeCt in pwo9 found at ArUhedony perhaps a ff4iKWfia. 

ward sloiDe of the acropolis, we found an object in poros whidi is 
reproduced in Figure 2. It is 0.58 m. long, 0.38 m. wide at one 
end and 0.265 m. at the other. The four cavities,^ B, Q D, have the 
following dimensions : 



A, 0.39 m. by 0.095 m. ; depth, 0.07 m. ; capacity, 1.5 litre, 

-B, 0.135 m. in diameter; " 0.074 m.; " 0.725 

(7,0.13 m. " " " 0.065 m.; '' 0.5 

D, 0.125 m. " " " 0.06 m.; " 0.425 



a 



a 



u 



In many ways it resembles the arjKcofiaTa which have been found 
in different parts of Greece and Italy. It differs, from any of those 
I know, in its small size, in having the rectangular cavity A, and in 
the small size of the three circular cavities. It bears no inscription. 
It is finished smooth except on the bottom, which is left rough. It 
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is now in the church-yard at Loukisi, where were deposited the less 
important objects found at Anthedon. Further down in the same 
trench was what appeared to be a very small tomb^ made of two 
pieces of stone hollowed out into a double coffer. It is 1.40 m. long 
by 0.80 m. wide, and 0.19 m. deep. It somewhat resembles a cof- 
fered ceiling-piece, except that it is made of two pieces of stone. 

The fourth and last trial was made at a low hill some distance east 
of the city, beside the road to Chalkis. Here there had been found 
a sacred boundary-stone of rough conglomerate, not in situ, but in a 
Byzantine grave ; and there were visible above ground two architec- 
tural fragments, a small Doric frieze-block of poros, with triglyphs, 
and a small poros cornice-block with denticular ornamentation. There 
were also, projecting from the surface, some good walls, which, how- 
ever, proved to be tomb-walls. At this point a great many trenches 
were dug in all directions, but no trace of a temple-foundation was 
found. A number of architectural fragments were brought to light, 
some of which showed traces of blue and red. Of these, a Corinthian 
capital, rather prettily ornamented but evidently of late workmanship, 
was taken to the museum at Thebes. In one of the trenches, at a depth 
of 0.81 m., were found two dedications to Artemis Eileithyia, and what 
may perhaps be a fragment of a third dedication to Artemis. A great 
many Byzantine graves were found, one of which was covered by a 
large inscribed stele of marble, now in the museum at Thebes. At 
a depth of 2.60 m., was found a grave which was cut in a circular 
shape in the virgin soil. In this grave were glass beads, bits of bronze, 
and fragments of terracotta figurines, besides a number of small ob- 
jects of gilded terracotta with bronze eyelet-holes, which had evidently 
formed a necklace. They consisted of pear-shaped and crescent-shaped 
pendants, beads, and small button-like disks, two of which bore well- 
executed heads. 

ARCHITECTURAL DISCOVERIES AT ANTHEDON. 



THE FOUNDATIONS BY THE SEA. 



Between the outer wall and the water's edge lies an extensive plat- 
form of poros blocks. This platform, which projects beyond the wall 
for some distance, is at present 48.50 m. long, and its greatest width 
is 7.10 m. It appears to have originally run some distance further to 
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the westward. It is cut by grooves 0.11 m. wide and 0.08 m. deep, 
which are represented in accompanying PLAN. These grooves may 
have been used in fastening on an upper course of stones, or, more 
probably, they may have served merely to let the water run off when 
the waves dashed over the platform, as must have occurred if the plat- 
form was originally of its present height.* The wall c shows no trace of 
fiirther extension toward the east, but apparently ran some distance fur- 
ther toward the west. The length of the existing portion of the waD 
is 26.25 m. It is built of regular, well-squared blocks of poros. The 
wall d is 0.40 m. higher, and runs parallel to c. Its eastern portion 
is very regular. Toward the west, although it is firmly built and 
averages over a metre in breadth, the edges are very irregular. There 
is no trace of a continuation of this wall further to the west. Its total 
length is 50 m. The wall e is parallel to c and d until it reaches a 
point just beyond the end of d, when it bends sharply. It great! j re- 
sembles d in every respect ; like d it is regular and even at the eastern 
end, but it soon grows irregular at the edges and is more irregular 
than d. Its total length is 47 m. These two walls are crossed at 
right angles by a tliird, ^, which corresponds in all respects to d and 
c. Where it intersects d and e it is regular and even, but it soon be- 
comes ragged at the edges, and is the most irr^ular of the three walls. 
This irregularity may perhajja be explained by the nature of the mate- 
rial, which is sofl and friable, but, at and near the junction of d, «, and 
^, the walls, though of the same material, are as regular and even as 
if built of marble. From e is built a slightly sloping, regular foun- 
dation of blocks a little over a metre in width. It appears to be the 
foundation of a sloping entrance into the structure. It is flanked by 
two blocks of limestone about 0.80 m. square, on which are marks 
of columns about 0.50 m. in diameter. Directly across the end of this 
entrance run the remains of a wall/, which was probably a support- 
ing wall, not rising much above its present level. The lengdi of this 
wall, as it now exists, is 11 m. 

All the walls so far described are very much alike, and seem to have 
belonged, with the platform, to a single structure. What this struc- 
ture was it is difficult to say. It certainly was not a temple. Now 
the only building not a temple which our literary authorities speak of, 

* Mr. Schultz believes that the platform was originally much higher, reaching the 
level of the foundations. 
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unless the enigmatic Leap of Glaukos was a building, is the double 
stoa around the agora mentioned by the pseudo-Dikaiarchos; and the 
long parallel walls d and e might very well belong to such a structure. ^ 
The agora in a town of fishermen and mariners would naturally be 
situated near the port, around which the town evidently clustered. 
All that Leake says {I. c.) about the supposed temple might apply 
equally well to the agora. The entrance, if it be an entrance, de- 
scends to the port, as would be expected.* 

Of the other walls, the next in order, m, is probably Greek. F/om 
the fact that it does not run parallel to d and c, and because it is of 
poorer and rougher construction, it probably belonged to a different 
structure. The dressed stones of the plan are of blue limestone and 
stand on the outer (southern) edge of the wall m; when uncovered they 
appeared in shape like the top of a stele, formed of a large central stone 
and two smaller ones at the sides. Between the central and the eastern 
stone was a bit of a Doric column of poros, showing channels. 

The small structure between this wall and e is of extraordinary 
irregularity. The blocks composing the walls are good, and the foun- 
dation is firm and broad, but the edges are very irregular, hardly any 
two blocks being of the same width. A small and narrow wall of very 
poor construction connects it with m. Through the western wall is 
carried a v-shaped water-trough, formed of grooved lengths of stone. 
This comes abruptly to an end after running a short distance. 

The walls n seem to form the foundation of a Roman building. 
The curved portion of this wall, which rests upon ^, contains mortar. 
At the western end are considerable remains of a Roman mosaic pave- 
jnent. The greater part of this was covered with a thin layer of plas- 
ter, which revealed die individual stones composing the mosaic but hid 
the pattern. To the west is a rectangular flooring, with remains of a 
similar mosaic pavement. This flooring seems to have been surrounded 
by a foundation-wall, of which there are but scanty remains. At the 
northern end of this rectangle are some exceedingly irregular walls. 
All these walls are built of blocks of poros, and we found no traces 
of mortar anywhere except at the curved part of the wall w. It is 
quite possible that these foundations extend still further toward the 

' Mr. Schnltz is of the opinion that the end of the walls d and e has not been reached, 
thoogh, as has been s^ld, there is no trace of their farther extension. It mav be men- 
tioned as a curiosity that there is a tradition, among the villagers of Loakisi, of a 
palace of Alexander in that neighborhood. 
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south and west, but there is no trace of a continuation of any of the 
walls represented in the plan, and the general results were not sucli 
as to lead me to excavate at this point more than was necessary to 
make a complete piece of work. 

THE SMALL TEMPLE AT ANTHEDON, 

I have ventured to call this building a temple, from its general 
form and because its position seems to correspond with that of the 
temple of Dionysos, as Pausanias describes it. It is very small, its 
extreme length being only 10.47 m., and its breadth, 6.05 m. ; but, 
according to the pseudo-Dikaiarchos, Anthedon was in his time only 
a small fishing-village. The walls are certainly Greek, and of a good 
period.* The walls of the pronaos are the best and most regular, those 
at the back are rougher. The walls within {B and the wall at right 
angles to it) I cannot understand (see plan). There appears to be 
no reason for considering them earlier or later than the other walls. 
It will be noticed that the building faces almost exactly east. It lies 
on a slight slope, the eastern end being somewhat higher than the 
western. To the west there is a stream, dry while I was at Anthedon, 
whose banks at this point are strengthened by regular masonry. The 
building lies very near the road from Anthedon to Thebes, as is indi- 
cated by the line of opened graves. Absolutely nothing was found 
by which the building could be identified. The bronze implements 
were found less than a hundred feet away. 

BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FOUND AT ANTHEDON. 

These implements comprise the following objects (plate xiv) : 
I. — Double-edged axe-head, with a hole for inserting a handle. 
Length, 0.225 m. ; width at edges, 0.08 m. ; width at middle, 0.04 
m. ; greatest thickness, 0.025 m. The edges of the sides are beveled 
toward the hole in the centre, which is 0.038 by 0.017 m. It shows 
no signs of use. 

II. — Another axe-head of the same general shape, but smaller, and 
broader in proportion to its length. It shows evident marks of use 

* Mr. Schultz agrees with me in this opinion. 

^ I am indebted to Mr. W. J. Stillman for the excellent photograph from which 
PLATE XIII is made. The photogrnph was taken after I left Athens, and, as all of 
the objects could not be represented, some of those to which I wished to call special 
attention happen to be omitted. 
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in the nicked edges. Length, 0.135 m. ; width at edges, 0.066 m. ; 
width at middle, 0.038 m. ; greatest thickness, 0.024 m. ; hole in the 
middle, 0.035 by 0.02 m. 

Ill, IV. — Fragments of similar tools. Length of first, 0.076 m. ; 
width at edges, 0.062 m. ; width at break, 0.037 m. ; greatest thick- 
ness, 0.024 m. Length of second, 0.08 m. ; width at edges, 0.052 m. ; 
width at break, 0.04 m. ; greatest thickness, 0.027 m. The break in 
each is through the hole in the middle, but the two fragments evi- 
dently do not belong to the same axe-head. 

Axe-heads very like all these have been found in the excavations 
on the acropolis at Athens, at a depth of 14 m. 

V. — Implement consisting of a tube, apparently for inserting a 
wooden handle, and a short blade beveled to a sharp edge from the 
under side. Total length, 0.145 m. ; length of tube, 0.055 m. ; 
d'ameter of tube, 0.056 m. Similar objects were found with the 
axe-heads in the excavations on the acropolis at Athens, but their 
use has not been satisfactorily explained. A bit of sheet bronze is 
fastened to the under side of our specimen, which led to the sugges- 
tion that a bronze plate had been soldered on, forming a shovel. This 
view is hardly tenable, and it seems clear, especially from the sharp 
beveled edge, that the instrument is complete as it is. It rhsLj have 
been used for grubbing roots, or as a kind of gouge. Our specimen 
is slightly heavier, and rather more carefully made, than the one from 
the Athenian acropolis. 

VI.: — End of the blade of a similar instrument (not represented in 
the plate). Length, 0.05 m. 

Vn. — Piece of bronze resembling a hollow horn. It appears to 
have been part of some ornament, rather than of an implement of any 
kind. A bit of sheet bronze is attached to this near the end. 

VIII. — Fragment of a narrow, slightly curved band, with raised 
edges, ornamented with the figure of a stag in repouss^. There are 
traces of the hind legs of a similar animal going in the opposite direc- 
tion. The stag's head is thrown back almost upon its haunches, while 
the horns project in front. 

IX. — ^Drill resembling those now used in working stone. Length 
0.13 m. ; width at large end, 0.025 m. ; at small end, 0.011 m. 

X. — Smaller tool somewhat like an awl, with four flat sides, and 
with a tang for inserting into a wooden handle. Total length, 0.095 m. ; 
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without handle^ 0.057 in. ; width, 0.07 m. It is barely possible that 
these two implements may have been used in cutting stone.* 

XI. — Chisel, with a flaring edge, consisting, in one piece, of two 
parts, the chisel proper, and the part to be inserted in a wooden handle. 
These are separated by a projection on each side. Total length, 0.21 
m. ; length of chisel proper, 0.12 m. ; of handle, 0.076 m. ; width of 
edge, 0.042 m. It shows no signs of use. 

XII. — Sickle, ornamented with lines, the edge beveled on one ade. 
Length of arc, 0.31 m. ; greatest width of blade, 0.035 m. It is broken 
across the middle. It has ^ tang to be inserted in a wooden handle, 
pierced with a hole for receiving a rivet. It appears to have been used, 
for the edge is nicked and tlie point blunted. 

XIII-XXVI. — Blades and fragments of blades, mostly of knives 
of various shapes and sizes, the longest of which measures 0.19 m. 
Nearly all of these show signs of long use, some being nearly worn 
through by constant whetting and wear; one is bent nearly double; 
many of them still bear the rivets by which they were fastened to the 
handles. One blade (not represented in the plate) appears to be ser- 
rated, but it may be that it is only nicked, although the nicks are re- 
markably regular. 

XXVII. — Fragment resembling a bundle of reeds or rods. Length, 
0.068 m. ; circumference, 0.073 m. ; width of each reed, 0.010 m. 

XXVIII. — Handle of a large vase or caldron with a fragment of 
the side (not represented in the plate). 

XXIX-XXXI.— Three smaller handles. 

XXXII. — Fragment, apparently of a lance-head, consisting of a 
thick central shaft, with a thinner blade. Length, 0.05 m. ; greatest 
width, 0.04 m. This is not represented in the plate. 

XXXIII. — Oval piece of bronze, with indistinguishable ornament 
in relief. 

XXXIV. — Ring of bronze wire (perhaps a bracelet), 0.056 m, in 
diameter. 

XXXV. — Two fragments of a flat-sided bronze rod. 

Besides these were found a great quantity of sheet bronze, and large 
masses of bronze slag, some fragments apparently of the vessel to which 
the large handle belonged (XXVIII), and a number of small objects. 

As has been said, these implements were not deposited in a tomb. 

^ W. J. Stillmau sajB, decidedly, that they oould not have been uaed for that purpose. 
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The character of the collection — including implements of various kinds^ 
some new and some bearing marks of long use^ fragments of ornaments^ 
together with the presence of masses of bronze slag (thirty or forty 
pounds, at leafit)-4uggests that we may have come upon the shop or 
stand of a maker of bronze tools, and that the old implements and 
Augments were collected to be worked over, while the apparently un- 
used ones may or may not be products of his skill. This theory would 
account for what seems to be the case, that we have, in the collection, 
objects of different epochs. It seems more than doubtful that the 
axe-heads and the object described under No. V can belong to the 
same time as the ornament with the stag in relief. 

John C. Rolfe. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 

Some of the following inscriptions were brought to light in die 
course of the excavations carried on at Anthedon m March 1889. A 
few others were found above ground by Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Buck among 
the graves of the neighborhood. A good number of others had been 
unearthed by peasants in their illicit digging for graves^ and had been 
taken to their houses in the neighboring village of Loukisi. These 
last were collected by Mr. Koromantzos, the government overseer of 
the excavations, and were deposited in the church-lot at Loukisi. The 
others, unless the contrary be specified below, were taken to the same 
place. 

Except in the case of No. V and of two or three trifling details else- 
where, Mr. Buck has the sole credit and responsibility for the text of 
these inscriptions, so far as contained on the stones, as well as for the 
measurements. The notes on dialect are also exclusively his. 

By a " new name," below, we mean a name not to be found in the 

dictionary of Pape-Benseler or in the indexes to CoUitz* Sammlung 

dergriech. DicUekt-InschriJleny Bd. i and ii^*^, the Corpus InscripUonum 

Ghraecarum, the Corpus InscriptionumAtticarum /, J//, the InscripHonGi 

GfraecdcArUiquissimaey theBiUldin deCbrrespondxiiiceHdlSnique 1877- 

1886, and the MiUheUungen des deutsehen archdoloffiaclien InstitUs zv. 

Athen, Bd. i-x. 

LIST OF RECRUITS. 

I. — Gable-top stele of poros, broken oiF at the right and below, the 
first two linas only of the inscription being complete. Height of frag- 
ment, 0.415 m. ; width, 0.355 m. ; height of letters, 0.13 m. 

KTEI?IA0APX0NT05B0IQT0I^ KreLaiao dpxovTo^ Botorroiv, 

EP lAETOAl PIQNOS eVl Se 7roXt[o9 'Hcr^ ?>tWo9, 

r EATO+OPH A r E ^AY AN irekro^yofyq iirelylpd-^caiOa 

A<I>H^TIQN ' A(fyn<rrLa>v 

POAIKAEI^A Uo\i/c\eU A 

200 
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TYXQN^ T{r)c<ov S 

API^TIQ 'Kpt<rrL(o{v 

A <T 'A (or 'A) - - ar 

API? 'PLpL(r\T - - 

API< 'Apt(r[T - - 



TrandaJtUm. — ^When Ktesias was archon of the Boiotian League 
and Aischrion (?) archon of the city, (the following) enrolled them- 
selves as peltophori : Hephaistion [son of — ], etc. 

Comment. — This inscription belongs to the large class of lists of re- 
cruits which have been found in cities of the Boiotian League — Le- 
badeia, Orchomenos, Hyettos, Thespiai, Chorsia, Kopai, Akraiphia, 
Megara and Aigosthena. The archon Ktesias is mentioned in two 
other inscriptions, one of Orchomenos,^ the other of Hyettos;* and 
his date has been approximately determined as falling at the end of 
the third or beginning of the second century B. c* 

The various lists of recruits to which reference has been made ex- 
hibit marked local differences in phraseology, nearly every city hav- 
ing a stereotyped form of its own. It will therefore be well to 
examine our inscription in this respect, as being the only representative 
of Anthedon in this class of documents, and to observe in what par- 
ticulars it differs from the others. We first note that, while the names 
of the archon of the Boiotian League and the archon of Anthedon are 
given, there is no mention of the three polemarchs or of the secretary. 
The practice in the matter of citing officials may be seen from the 
following table.* 





Archon of League. 


Local Archon. 


Polemarch. 


Secret.*ry. 


Orchomenos 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Hyettos 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Kopai 




— 


X 


X 


X 


Akraiphia 




— 


X 


X 


X 


Megara 




X 


X 


X 


— 


Ijebadeia 




X 


X 


— 


— 


Anthedon 




X 


X 


— 


— 


Thespiai 




— 


X 


— 


— 


Aigosthena (in 


two instances) 


X 


— 


— 


— 



* CoLLiTZ, /Sonfifit/un^ der grieck. DiaUkt-Iruehrifteny 483. • Collitz, 535. 

' See GoLLTTZ, under 482. * X denotes mention, — denotes omission, of the name. 
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In the lists of Aigosthena^ as well as of Chorsia^ there are two forms. 
Of those from Aigosthena^ two have the form last given in the table, 
while eight have that given under Lebadeia and Anthedon. Of the 
two lists from Chorsia, one has the form given under Thespiai, the 
other^ that given under Lebadeia and Anthedon. We must not as- 
sume the non-existence of officials in cases where their names are 
omitted. The constitutions of the various members of the league were 
probably the same.* 

The order of words in hrl Sk iroXio^ is not the usual one. We 
find, rather, iirl 7r6\io<; Be in all the previously known Boiotian lists in 
which the phrase occurs, with one exception/while in the lists of Aigos- 
thena the order is the same as in our own. The phrase ireXro^pfi 
aireypdy^avOo is, in this form, unique, though aTreypdyftca/do iv veXr 
TOit>6pa^ is exceedingly common. The various corresponding phrases in 
the lists of the other cities have been collected and tabulated by Foucart/ 

As r^ards the dialect, we note that while we have the earlier and 
invariable orthographic peculiarities of Boiotian vocalism, such as 
€1=7} and r)=aiy the etymologic spelling is preserved in those cases 
where the Boiotian spelling is either of comparatively late introdne- 
tion or was never absolutely fixed. Thus, we have BoianoU, not 
Bocayrv^, and Ti;;^g)i;, not Tovx(ov, In the other two inscriptions of 
• the archonship of Ktesias, v is written for oc, but in the Nikareta in- 
scription (CoLLiTZ, 488), which belongs approximately to the same 
period, the. proportion between oi=oi and v=oi is nearly even. In 
the third line the squeeze does not show whether the penultimate letter 
is or T. The regular form of the endings -vri, -prai, -vro, -vrm is 
in Boiotian -pOi, -v0rj, etc., but forms with r are found occasionally. 
Thus, among thirty-two occurrences of the word aireypd'^airro in the 
lists of recruits, twenty-six have -vOo, but six have -i^o, 

TloXiKket^ is a new name. 

DEDICATIONS. 

II. — Fragment of a base with cornice, broken at the bottom and 
back. Height, 0.19 m. ; width, 0.29 m. ; height of letters, 0.014 m. 

MATPQ AIQNI0Y5I0 MdTp€f)[v] Ai(oviov<no[i; 
EIPAIA APTEMIAI EipaiBla'] 'AprifuBi 
EI0IOYIH EL\]€L0tovlrj 

' Cf. FoucABT, in Le Bas, Voyage archioL, ii, 34a. • CoLUTZ, 736. 

' Bvdl. de ctyrr, helUn,, iv (1880), p. 87. 
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TVanskUion. — Matron son of Dionysios (dodicates this statue of) 
Herais to Artemis Eileithyia. 

Comment. — This inscription may be more closely dated on dialectic 
than on palaeographic grounds. For^ as one approximate limit^ we 
have the middle of the third century b. c, when occurs the earliest 
example of the spelling *ov=oi;= Attic v, and, as the other limit, the 
end of the same century, when the patronymic adjectives disappeared. 
^ia>v — is the usual Boiotian spelling, though Aiov — is occasionally 
met with.® The form ^ApreficSiy repeated as it is in the next inscrip- 
tion, is worthy of note. In all other Boiotian inscriptions the form is 
^kprafu-? and the occurrence of ^AprificSc in these two inscriptions of 
Anthedon, so thoroughly Boiotian in their orthography, seems to in- 
dicate one of those interesting local divergences which are not uncom- 
mon within the dialect. The related names, ^Aprifiec^, 'Apre/uoi/, 
'ApTCfuaCa, occur, however, elsewhere in Boiotia. 

The worship of Artemis Eileithyia is shown by inscriptions to 
have existed at Tanagra, Orchomenos, Chaironeia, and Thisbe. In- 
cluding Anthedon, then, we know of five seatB of worahip of this 
divinity in Boiotia, and yet not one of them is mentioned by Pausan- 
ias.*° Eileithyia appears in a great variety of spellings, as may be 
seen fix)m the following : at Tanagra and Orchomenos, ^LkeiOvCa ; at 
Chaironeia, 'EXkeiOia and 'EXkiOia ; at Thisbe, ^tkeiOeLa ; at Anthe- 
don, EiKetOovia ^^ and 'ElXeiOtovla. According to the general principles 
of Boiotian vocalism, we should have expected ^iXiOovia or ^iXiOtovCa, 
but we see, from the preceding forms, that the etymologic spelling was 
retained, always in the first syllable, with one exception in the sec- 
ond, and in one case also in the third. In the Anthedonian forms, 
the third syllable is written phonetically, showing the regular preser- 
vation of the old u-sound, together with that affection of it which is 
denoted by tov. From the fact that the inscription in which 
ElXetdovLa occurs is later than that with TS,tk€i0iovLa, we must not 
conclude that in the first instance the old pronunciation was preserved 
without the affection. It is impossible to believe, with Larfeld," 

^ QT. Meibtkr, Die griechiaehen IXalekte^ i, p. 230. 

'GuBTAV Meyer's statement (Or, Orammatili^^\ p. 64), that "Aprafiis is allge- 
mdndoriaekj is incorrect. "Aprtfiis is the only form in Eretan, and examples ot it 
can be found in nearly every one of the Doric dialects. 

^ Cf. EouMAKOUDEB, 'ABiiuaioy, TV, p. 294. " See inscription No. III. 

^^Sylloge Inaeriplwnum BoeoHoa/nany p. xzv. 
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that^ in cases where both spellings occur in the same inscription, the 
inconstancy of spelling is caused by inconstancy of pronunciation. 
The affection of the pronunciation which came about in the third 
century was constant. Its representation, on the other hand, was 
often neglected by the stone-cutters. In regard to the form EiXctdeui 
from Thisbe, M. Foucart, who published the inscription in which it 
occurs/^ has made a mistake to which attention ought to be called. 
Speaking of 'EikeiOeirj, he says : M. Larfdd a fait remarquer que^ dam 
les textea de ChSrorUe et de Lebadie, ei est aouverU employS d la place de 
V. La d^icace de ThisbSfait connaitre la mhne oMration dans um 
troisihne ville. The cliange referred to by Larfeld {op. city p. x\m) 
is between ei and v representing oi, and to bring into connection with 
this a change from an original v to e^ is entirely misleading. It is an 
impossibility for original v to become ei in Boiotian, the very dialect 
which shows the greatest tenacity in preserving the old open sound. 
We have nothing to do with a phonetic change from one to the other. 
The two forms are distinct and dependent on a play between strong and 
weak suffix-forms. The relation of ISttkecOeia to FivKeiOvia is the same 
as that of yeyoveta to yey ovvla (suffix —Fcc-ia to v<r-ui)?^ In the form 
Etkeidla from Chaironeia, the ec has become t, as regularly in Boiotian. 
III. — Six fragments of bluish stone, fitting together. Total length, 
1.015 m. ; height, 0.20 m. ; height of letters, 0.02-0.025 m. 

|NJ-I^AC ^IMAXQTA?0OYI \TEPA^ K AP A lAAKH 

MEA/ >JGIAAAPT EM I A I El A EI0OYIH 

v[e]t9 Ao[ij]a-cfid')((o ra^: 0ov[fya^Tepa^ Kopa^Sa kti 

MeXl^a^vOiBa ^AprifiiBi ELkeidovirj. 

TranskUion. nes, son of Lysimachos, (dedicates) to Artemis 

Eileithyia (these statues of) his daughters, Karai's and Melanthis. 

QymmeTtt, — The name KapaU has been hitherto met with, so far as 
we know, only at Chaironeia (BvM. de corr.heHhi.,Yin, p. 55) ; MeXovfii?, 
as a woman's name, only at Tanagra (Collitz, 987). One of the breaks 
in the stone runs through the fourth letter of 'Apre/uSt, but the re- 
maining marks can belong only to an E, not by any possibility to an 
A. The inscription shows the customary Boiotian orthography, ex- 

"BuU. de eorr, hdl&n.y 1884, p. 415. 

" Meyer, Or. Orammatiki^^, p. 308 ; Bruomann, Or, OrammalUc in Iwan WtUa't 
Handbueh, { 73. 
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cept in the name of the divinity, which has already been commented 
on. The letters are of the Roman period. 

IV. — ^Block of blue limestone, broken at the back. Height, 0.25 m. ; 
width, 0.81 m. ; greatest thickness, 0.67 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

OlOriTQNTONTTATEIAKHAAMOKAEI 

AT0NANAPAEYP0Y4>A0NTA 

OlOriTONO^TY^OlY^ 

Sioyirmv rov iraTe\j)\a kt} Aa/io^\6t|a rov avBpa 
Evpovifxiovra I %LoyLTOvo<; tOv Ocv^* 

Translation. — Theogeiton and Demokleia (dedicate) to the gods 
(this statue of) their father and husband Euryphaon, son of Theo- 
geiton. 

Comment. — In the first line the sixteenth letter, which is perfectly 
distinct, is shaped like an I with an excessively broad top. 

LIST OF MAGISTRATES. 

V. — Gable-top marble stele, unearthed in the excavations and taken 

to the museum of Thebes. Height, 1.11 m. ; width, 0.515-0.545 m. ; 

letters irregular and of various heights. Edited from an imperfect 

squeeze. 

ATAGHTY 

XH 

APXONTC0NCTe4>AN 
ANArPA4>H AGYTePA 

TlTePTYAAOC AYPZCOCIAOC 

AeCONAC AY 

AG ON TAG AYPTTAPAAONOC 

AenCTICON AYPePCOTANOC 

ZCOTTYPOC AeONTAC 

eY<l>PAC TTPOCAOKIAOC 

AAPKOC ZGY© 

_ ZCOCIAOC AA !A0 

 ATTPeiAOC GAAAO 

eTTA4>PAC ^ 

ZCOCIAOC 

eeoAocioc 
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n KAeOTTATPOC >-> 


ATTIKOC 




eTTIKTAC 





ZCOCIAOC 




 ATTPeiAOC 


O 


APAOAIOC 




«l>ATYXIKOC 


fl 


ZCOCIAAC 


• 


nov 





KAAAINeiKOC 




ZCOCIAAC 




nOYAIOCePAHC 


AYPHAIOCZCOC; 


AC 


AAYPHAICYPeiNOC 


<t>AeV<l>PAC 




AlOrCNHC 




iceiAco 


mini 


CCOTT 


AYPeYINCTOC 

• • * • • 


HPAKAeiAHC 


lllllllllllllll 


AOVKIOC 


nCTIOON 


/////////// 


A KAHC 


///////// 


AYPZCOCIAOC 


. //////// 




///////// 




TAIOC 




ZCOCIAOC 


• 


^A.yaff'p TV • 


XV- 


^ 


'Apx6pTmv <rre<t>av[^^£^^l^ 


avarfpoA^i) Bevripa 


f 


Ti{Pipio^) TiprvWo^ 


Xvp{ri\Loi) ZdxrcfLO^ 


Aecova^ 


Av[p]{i]\i<y;) 


Aeovra^ 


Avp(i]\io<;) Uapdfiovo^ 


McyioTLfov 


Aifp{ij\iosi) *E/><»[tJuii^ 


Za>7rvpo9 


Aeovra^ 


Eu<^/3a9 


JIpoaSoKifio^ 


MapKo^ 


Z€V^(?) 


Za}artfw<: 


Ma[f]t/io[9 
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^lErrra<l>pa^ 

0eoSo(rtO9 
r{dtos:yi{ov\io<;) KXeoirarpo^ 

'E7rfc*cT&9 
Zdxri/Jbo^ 
^\(aovio<:) Tlpeifw^ 
*Apfi68vo^ 

4>X(aovt09) Tuj^AAC09 

Zoxrcfia^ 

T{dio^) 'IoiJ[Xt09 - - 

Zaatfid^ 

r(at09) 'Ioi;\t09 *Ep)LtTj9 

Aip97Xto9 ZG)[<r]a9 

M(ap/co9) Aupi;Xt[o9] Xvp€iio<i 

^\(aovto^) Ev<^pa9 

A£076i/^9 

*Io'€t8a)[j0O9 

2®7r - - - Aup(7;Xfc09) Ei[a]ti;€T09 (?) 

^HpaKkeiBrji; 

AovKto^ M€]yi(jTla)v 

'A-- -^X^9 

Avp{'^\ios:) ZaxrtfjLO^ 



Tdto<; 
ZdacfW^ 

Translation, — With the blessing of Fortune. Second register of 
crown-wearing (or crowned) archons : Ti. TertuUus, etc. 

Comment. — ^The names down to ^X. Upeliio^ or thereabouts look 
as if they might have been engraved at one time. The rest, in letters 
of various sizes and in some cases sprawling carelessly, would seem 
to have been added at intervals. Why the series should have been 
brought to an end by the leaf in the second column and then resumed 
below is a mystery. The numerous Aureliuses in the latter part of 
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« 

the list enable us to assign the document to the latter part of the sec- 
ond and the beginning of the third century A. D. 

In restoring line 3« we have been unable to choose between the pos- 
sible alternatives^ aT€<f>avi]<f>6pa)v and aT€<t>av(od€VTa)v, '%T€^>avriif)6po^ 
was the title of an eponymous magistrate in several cities of Ada 
Minor and elsewhere.** The combination apx'onv aT€<f>cunjiff6po^, 
though unextoipled, is likely enough. If <rr€(l>ava)0€VTO)v be read, 
the list would be one of archons who had received the honor of a 

crown. 

INSCRIPTIONS IN THE EPICHORIC ALPHABET. 

VI. — Poros slab. Height, 0.45 m. ; width, 0.40 m. ; height of 
letters, 0.04-0.06 m. 

B I or I TO SuyytTO 

The chief interest of this inscription lies in the peculiar form of 
the thetay of which there is only one other example in the whole mass 
of early inscriptions. This is in a short dedication of Elis,** where 
we find AHEBEKAH. The corresponding rounded form 6 is found 
three times in early Boiotian inscriptions,^' once at Corinth,'* and once 
at Selinous,'* while from Amorgos^ we have a similar form in which 
the cross-bar comes to an end in the centre of the circle (G). Hinrichs, 
in his table of the Greek alphabets,^' has given B as a Boiotian as well 
as an Elean variety, but this is now for the first time substantiated, 
as there is no such form in any previously published Boiotian inscrip- 
tion. Both B and 6 appear again in Roman times as developments 
of 0, but are distinguished from the similar archaic forms by the style 
of cutting. The letters of our inscription are large, bold, and deeply 
cut. A is the more usual form of gamma in Boiotian inscriptions in 
the epichoric alphabet, but, in the fine example of archaic epigraphy 

^See the list of cities in Reinach, Japigraphie Orecque, p. 349. 

^'KoHL, Inseriptiones Oraeeae ArUiquisdmaef 120; Roberts, An Introductum to 
Greek Epigraphy, 299 ; Eirchhoff, Stvdien zwr QeschiehU dee gr, Alphabet^% p. 163. 

^'At Kriekouki in the district of Plataia (Larfeld, 271; Rohl, 144; Bobebis^ 
223 b), at Tanagra (Rohl, 125; Roberts, 215 b), and in a dedication by an Orcho- 
menian found at Delphi (Roberts, 204). Roberts, apparently following £[ircfa- 
hofi) attributes the form of the iheta in the third instance to an error of the copyist, 
though he gives the other two forms without remark, and in the Elean inscriptioD 
calls especial attention to the simplified form of the iheia. But, if once the form be 
well attested, there is no necessity for attributing certain instances of it to error. 

« Rohl, 20®. » Rohl, 614, €, «. 

^ Miueo Italiano, yol. i, p. 225. ^ Handbuch d. klaaa. AUer^ toL i, p. 416. 
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found at Haliartos," we have T. At Orchomenos, Thebes, and Tan- 
agra V and A were ttsed indiscriminately.® The omicronSy especially 
the second, are smaller than the other letters, but this is common in 
early inscriptions of nearly all parts of the Greek world. The change 
of 6 before vowels to c, of which we have an example in our in- 
scription, took place in Boiotia at a very early period, as we find c 
written in some of the oldest inscriptions, although there was no con- 
sistency even in the same locality." The change of the original 
diphthong cl to i, which is represented in the third syllable of 
Sioyiro, was also accomplished in very early times. Thus, we have 
in the epichoric alphabet KaWcyiToyv,^ HcaiSapiSa^,^ Setoyira,^ 
^AOavoyiri^.^ 

VII. — Poros slab, broken on the right and at the bottom. Height 
of fragment, 0.43 m. ; width, 0.44 m. ; height of letters, 0.06-0.09 m. 

R R oppo 

VIII. — Poros tombstone with beveled top. Height, 0.87 m. ; 
width, 0.37 m. ; height of letters, 0.35 m. 

This name occurs in CI. (?., 2201. The form of the lambda shows 
that the inscription belongd to a period preceding the introduction ol 
the Ionic alphabet, but more than that one cannot say. The form of 
the sigma, which is a valuable criterion in Attic inscriptions, cannot 
serve as such in Boiotia, where the choice between the three-barred 
and four-barred forms is often dependent on individual preference.^ 

IX. — ^Rough boundary-stone of conglomerate. Height, 0.28 m. ; 
length, 0.51 m. ; thickness, 0.40 m. ; height of letters, 0.125-0.13 m. 
On one end is HI, on the other OP. 0/0(09) /(epo). The stone must 
have rested on its long side, the two ends with the letters being ex- 
posed. It is strange that the aspirate, which is expressed in l{€pov), 

"RoHL, 149; Roberts, 224. 

"Compare EPIeRErO, Rohl, 133, with A®ANOAITI^, Rohx, 137, Rob- 
erts, 216 f. 

"Compare TIM A^leEO^ and elOMMA^TA at Tanagra, RoHi^ 136 aud 
139; ^. Meister, p. 243. 

"CoiiLiTZ, 461, but with ec as twr. lecL ^ Collitz, 579. 

*'CJ0Li.iTZ, 677. •» Collitz, 891, Rorl. 137 with ©. 

^ Qf. EiBOHHOFF, AJphabetj p. 142. 
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should be omitted from opo^y a word which in Attic ahowB such tenao- 
ity in keeping the aspirate-sign. 

X. — ^Bough poros slab. Height^ 0.665 m. ; widths 0.45 m. ; 
height of letters^ 0.05 m. 

 EPE5 <I>ip69 

XI. — ^Tombstone of poros with a rude and one-sided gable top. 
The slab is broken at the bottom. Height^ 0.27 m. ; width, 0.30 nu ; 
height of letters, 0.03-0.055 m. 

SPIHOEIP l^iriveeip 

There is nothing in the form of the letters' to show decisively that 
this inscription belongs to the period preceding the introduction of the 
Ionic alphabet, but the style of cutting favors placing it in that period. 
The representation of e by €c is no objection to this, as we have un- 
doubted instances of this in inscriptions of the epichoric alphabet, such 
as ^iw€c, — - Kpdrei^, *l](rfi€tvoTi\€i^,^ ' A]/A6ti/o«Xeta€.** These cases 
show that the change in pronunciation had taken place before the 
introduction of the Ionic alphabet, while the representation in writing 
was still fluctuating. 

XII. — Poros slab in the museum at Thebes, said to have been 
found at Anthedon. Height, 0.96 m. ; width, 0.57 m. ; height of 
letters, 0.04 m. 

EPITAPHS AND FRAGMENTS IN THE IONIC ALPHABET. 

XIII. — ^Tombstone of poros, broken at the bottom. Hei^t^ 
0.58 m. ; width, 0.40 m. ; height of letters, 0.05-0.06 m. 

B ATT IS Barrio 

XIV. — Poros tombstone with gable top and rosettes ; broken at 

the bottom. Total height, 0.82 m. ; width, 0.36 m. ; height of letters, 

0.028 m. 

KANGIS KavOi^ 

A new name ; cf. Kai/^09. 

XV. — Poros tombstone, complete, but much weather-worn. Height, 
0.88 m. ; width, 0.39 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. There are traces 
of red color in the letters. 

EYNANOIS Evvavdh 

x^SoHL, 300; Roberts, 200. '^ Bohl, 155. 
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A new name. A Eunanthus occurs in Mommsen's Inscripttonea 
Begni Neapolitani, No. 7177. 
XVI. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.73 m. ; width, 
» 0.31 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

^' This name is found also at Tanagra (Collitz, 1080). 

^ XVII. — Poroe slab. Height, 0.38 m. ; width, 0.39 m. ; height of 

letters, 0.046 m. 

P0YPPIX05 Uo6ppixo^ 

;■ XVIII. — Slab of very coarse poros. Height, 0.38 m. ; width, 
).: 0.39 m. ; height of letters; 0.03 (0)-0.07 (Y). 

* *  

ij j I Q r Y P 5 Zco7rv/309 

H Zdnrvpo^ occurs in an inscription of Thespiai (Colutz, 814), 

^'' which shows a mixture of Boiotian and Attic dialed^ ; ZaynupCva 

occurs at Tanagra (Collitz, 1106, 1107, 1108). The genuine and 

usual Boiotian forms are Zdom-ovpof;, Zwirovpa, Zayn-ovpLva, etc. 

XIX.— Poros slab. Height, 0.70 m. ; width, 0.42 m. ; height of 

letters, 0.045 m. 

lENNQ B€vvd> 

There was no regular gemination of liquids in Boiotian as in 
Lesbian, but the doubling of any consonant in the abbreviated forms 
' of proper names is frequent (of. Fick, Die griechiachen Personen- 
namen, lix ff. ; Meister, i, p. 266). 

XX. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.72 m. ; width, 
0.48 m. ; height of letters, 0.03-0.05 m. 

 lAAQ ^tXXco 

This name occurs also once at Tanagra (Collitz, 1065). 
XXI. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.69 m. ; width, 
0.33 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

AIAYMMEI t^iZififiei, 

The short forms of proper names in -€t9=Attic —179 are especially 
prone to drop the nominative sign 9 in Boiotian (c/l Meisteb, i, p. 
272 ; Blass, Eheinischea Museum, 1881, pp. 604 ff.). 

XXII. — ^Tombstone of poros. Height, 0.54 m. ; width, 0.30 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.036 m. 

BIQN Bia>v 
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XXIII.— Poros slab. Height, 0.66 m. ; width, 0.38 m. ; height 
of letters, 0.04 m. 

ANTI<I>IAH 'Aptc<I>iXv 

The form is Attic. 

XXIV. — Poros slab, broken at bottom. Height, 0.52 m. ; width, 
0.47 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 



AYTOBQAOS Avto/ScoXo? 

XXV. — Poros tombstone. Height, 0.70 m. ; width, 0.32 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.025 m. 

ArOAAQNIAA 'AiroWoyvLBa 

N I K B Q A A Nt/co/3«Xa[? 

XXVI. — Fragment of poros tombstone. Height, 0.29 m. ; width, 
0.29 m, ; height of letters, 0.023 m. 

rOAAQNIAAS 'A'jtroWtoviSa^ 

XXVII.— Poros slab. Height, 0.70 m. ; width, 0.44 m. ; height 
of letters, 0.03-0.04 m. 

XXVIII. — Fragment of poros tombstone. Height, 0.33 hl; 
width, 0.49 m. ; height of letters, 0.05 m. 

MNA^iriTA MvaaiyLTa 

A new name, analogous in formation to Sioyira (Colutz, 1044). 
XXIX. — Poros tombstone, widest at the top. Height, 0.86 m. ; 
greatest width, 0.0375 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 

K A A A I r I TQ N KaWiylrcov 

XXX. — Rough poros slab. Height, 0.32 m. ; width, 0.52 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.045 m. 

KAAAIA^ KaWia^ 

XXXI. — ^Rough poros block. Height, 0.33 m. ; width, 0.53 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.055-0.08 m. 

EY4>ASIA Eiifuuria 

A new name. 
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XXXn. — Rough poros block. Height, 0.185 m. ; width, 0.41 5m. ; 
height of letters, 0.06 m. 

KA<I>I$IA$ Ka^uria^ 

The stone-cutter has apparently attempted to strike off the exces- 
sively long right-hand stroke of the first alpha. The sigmaa are 
decidedly sprawling. 

XXXIII. — Poros tombstone, broken at the bottom and top. 
Height, 0.29 m. ; width, 0.455 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. 

NE^TIAA '0?>e(rrtSa 

If correctly supplied, a new name, patronymic from 'Oi^eora?, 
XXXIV. — Long bar-tombstone of poros with cornice at top and 

rosettes at the ends. Length, 1.09 m. ; height, 0.25 m ; height of 

letters, 0.06 m. 

API^TQNYMO? 'Apurr<i>vvfw<; 

Attic : the Boiotian form would be ^Apurrdvov^f;. 
XXXV. — Marble tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.37 m. ; 
width, 0.255 m. ; height of letters, 0.015 m. 

API5TQN 'ApUrrrov 

KNfi$IO$ Kvaxrio^ 

Ariston son of Knosos, or Ariston of Knosos (?). 
XXXVI. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.73 m. ; 
width, 0.41 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 

""rnPNEIA? n?]a/>ma9 

A new name. 

XXXVII. — Poros tombstone. Height, 0.71 m. ; width, 0.35 m. ; 

height of letters, 0.025 m. 

APISTOMENEIS ' ApurropAvet^ 

XXIXVIII. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.45 m. ; 
width, 0.45 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

C E N Q N M]ij/a)i/ or 'S\h(ov 

XXXIX. — Fragment of poros. Height, 0.20 m. ; width, 0.40 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.03-0.035 m. 

MENE5TP0"" M«/eoT/)OT[o9 
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The Boiotian and Aiolic change of a to o in the group pa=T is 
seen in <rrporo9 and the proper names of which it forms a part^ as 
A]ti;o<rr/oo[T]o? (CoLLiTZ, 476), TifioaarpoTo^ (CoLLiTZ, 485), etc 
There are, however, many instances of — trrparo^y doubtless due to 
Attic influence, and among these is Mevelalrpdrto (Collttz, 501). 
M€i/^<rrpoT09 is now met with for the first time. 

XL. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.77 m. ; width, 
0.45 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. 

rOAYEENA HoXvfei/a 

XLI. — Poros tombstone with gable represented in relief. Height, 
0.64 m. ; width, 0.43 m. ; height of letters, 0.05 m. 

EYHSXP05 ^vri<rxpo^ 

This name, which is new, is a peculiar compound, bat <?^. 
K.aXKaur)(po^. 

XLII. — Marble tombstone, at the village spring of Louki^ 
Height, 1.70 m. ; width, 0.45 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

SQKPATEIS ttoKpdreL^ 

TETA^ mra^ 

The name liira^ is not found elsewhere, but is probably a short 
form of XleraXo?, which occurs in Thessalian (Collttz, 358) and on 
one of the lead plates of Styra (Bechtel, Inschriften des lonisehen 
Dialekts, p. 33, No. 404). 

XLIII. — Marble tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.38 m.; 
width, 0.165 m. ; height of letters, 0.015 m. 

0NA5IM05 'Ovdaipjo^ 

N A S I M A "OvaaifLa 

XLIV. — Poros tombstone with gable top ; broken below. Height, 
0.88 m. ; width, 0.43 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

NOYMHNIS "iiovfi'nvh 

ONASIMIAOY "OvcuTLfuZov 

Attic, except the second syllable of ^Ovourtfutov. The name 
tiovfirjvi^ occurs in C.LA., in, 2905. 

XLV. — Marble tombstone with gable top ; broken bdow. Height, 
0.25 m.; width, 0.265 m. ; height of letters, 0.018 m. 

PAY^IAAAN Uava-iWav 
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A new name. The simple accusative upon tombBtones is rare. 
Examples in Keil, Zur Sylloge Inscr. Boeot.y p. 535 at bottom ; Le 
Bas, Voyage arch., ii, No. 664 ; MiUh. Inst. Athm., xn (1887), p. 357; 
CoLUTZ, 1053, 1074. This list makes no pretence to completeness. 

XLVI. — Poros slab. Height, 0.59 m. ; width, 0.43 m. ; height 
of letters, 0.055 m. 

AHTA Aiyra 

Probably the genitive of Ai^ra? (= Attic ^alrrfsi). 
XLVII. — Marble tombstone with gable top and rosettes. Height, 
0.95 m. ; width, 0.40 m. ; letters, 0.02-0.04 m. 

E IT I ' 'EttI 

 lAOEENQI ^CKo^htp 

M N HS I KA EOYS MirqaiKUox^ 

The letters are cut in a slovenly fashion and badly arranged. 

XL VIII. — Marble tombstone, built into the wall surrounding the 
church at Loukisi. Height, 1.21 m. ; width, 0.44 m. ; height of let- 
ters, 0.04 m. 

t F I 'EttI 

 lAIFTTQI ^iXiTrrrtp 

XLIX. — Marble tombstone with akroterion and rosettes, in wall 
surrounding the church at Loukisi. Total height, 1.34 m. (of which 
akroterion alone = 0.55) ; width, 0.44 m. , height of letters, 0.03 m. 

MA IFF 05 <l>t\t7r7ro9 

Below are represented in relief various tools, including a knife, axe, 
and chisel. 

L. — ^Block of rough poros. Length, 0.46 m. ; width, 0.285 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.09 m. 

HPAK'^E 'HpaK\e[[]- 

AH Bv 

The stone-cutter omitted the A and inserted it afterwards. There 
is no trace of an I at the end of the line, but ^HpaKKiSfj would be an 
impossible form. 'H/oa/cXetSi; would be a good Boiotian dative, but 
is probably to be regarded as Attic, the iota subscript being omitted, 
as often in late inscriptions. The simple dative is rare on gravestones, 
but not unexampled. Two or three cases are referred to by Fr^lNZ 
{Eiemeida Epigraphices Oraecae, p. 340), and three cases of the name 
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in the dative with fjpmi, are quoted by Keil {SyUoge Inser. Boeci., pp. 
155, 169). Possibly we ought to restore *H/)a/icX€[t]&7[9. 

LI. — Fragment of poros slab with cornice. Height, 0.19 m.; 
width, 0.24 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

E N A N A P M]€Wi/Sp[o9 

LII. — Fragment of poros. Height, 0.24 m. ; width, 0.23 m.j 
height of letters, 0.028 m. 

N T P  I z. Xov]vTpoil>[^ 

A new name. 

LIII. — Marble tombstone with gable top represented in relict 

Height, 0.31 m. ; width, 0.40 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

r A r N I '^ — T(vy6vt^\_^ 

LIV. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.50 m. ; widtli, 
0.45 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. 

AN.. KIMOS 

• • • • 

Nearly all the letters are very uncertain. 

LV. — Poros slab, broken at the bottom and on the left. Height, 
0.35 m. ; width, 0.26 m. ; height of letters, 0.045 m. 

H P I A A S *tX€T?]i7/3tSa9 

A new name. 

LVI. — Poros block with cornice at the top. Height, 0.48 m.; 

width, 0.22 m. ; thickness, 0.205 m. ; height of letters, 0.018 m. 

API«TH_ 

There are traces of three or four lines, but the stone is so badly 
worn that it was found impossible to make out more of the letters 
than are given above. 

LVII. — Fragment of marble tombstone, broken at the bottom and 
left side. Height, 0.54 m. ; width, 0.22 m. ; height of letters, 0.05 m 

E I N I « -etvii 

LVIII. — Fragment of poros, found near Nos. II and III. Hdgfat, 
0.19 m. ; width, 0.14 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

PTA 
TH 

E 
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LIX. — Fragment of poroB tombstone with gable in relief. Height^ 
0.30 m. ; width, 0.24 m. ; height of letters, 0.0225 m. 

QN 

LX. — Fragment of poros with cornice. Height, 0.34 m. ; width, 
width, 0.20 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 

LXI. — Fragment of poros slab. Height, 0.32 m. ; width, 0.18 m. ; 

height of letters, 0.04 m. 

I t Kb 

MAP 

XA 

TiXJI. — Small poros fragment. Height, 0.38 m. ; width, 0.18 m.; 
height of letters, 0.03 m. 

BILINGUAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

LXIII. — Marble slab, now used as threshold for the entrance to 
the church lot at Loukisi. Length, 1.01 m. ; width, 0.21 m. ; height 
of letters, 0.04 m. 

MaARELLIVSaQaFaPOM M(arcus) Arellius Q(uinti) F(ilius) 

Pom(ptina) 
MAPKO^APEAAIO^KOINTOY TAapKo^ 'ApiWioi; Kotvrov 
Y 1 0^ n Q M E N T I N A vm Uayfievriva 

On the form Titofian-iva, see Mommsen in Ephemeria JE^raphicay 
IV, 221. 

LXrV. — Marble slab, in same position as preceding. Length, 
1.01 m. ; width, 0.21 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 

QaARELLIVSaMaLaXSENO 
\OINTO«APEAAIOSMAPKOY 

EENQN 

Q(uintus) Arellius M(arci) L(ibertus) Xseno 
K]otin"09 ^Ap4Wio^ 'iAdp/cov (aTreXevOepos) 

There is a similar omission of direTi^vOepo^ in the inscription pub- 
lished in the Bidl. de corr. heUin.f i, 284-5. 

C. D. Buck, 
F. B. Tarbell. 



DISCOVERIES AT THISBE IN 1889. 



REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS. 

Between March 18 and 21^ I made a trip to Kakoeia, the work of 
laying bare the foundations by the sea^ at Anthedon^ being meanwhile 
Buperintended by Mr. Buck. The village of Kakoeia lies between two 
peaks of Mt. Helikon^ not far from the sea. On the hills which 
immediately surround it, and in the village itself^ are well-preserved 
remains of the walls of an ancient town, built of regular blocks of 
bluish limestone and strengthened by numerous towers. The walls 
are of Leake's " fourth order/* consisting of a double line of well-cat, 
r^ular blocks, the interval between them being filled in with loose 
stones. In the village are clear traces of one of the gates, and just 
outside it, in a wheat field, traces of the foundations of a large boild- 
ing. There are also the remains of a mole (now serving as a road) 
across a marshy plain to the southward, evidently to protect the plain 
from inundation. It seems to be certain that this village stands directly 
on the site of ancient Thisbe, as was concluded by Leake and others 
(from Strabo, Geog., 41 1, and Pausanias, ix. 32. 3). The only building 
which Pausanias mentions in Thisbe is a temple of Herakles, with a 
standing statue of the god. Judging from the great number of churches 
(twenty-three in all, I was told), Thisbe must have been an important 
place in Byzantine times. Since the modem village stands directly 
on the ancient site, extensive excavations must involve considerable 
expense. I found, however, a great number of Byzantine churches 
in ruins, and I judged that a few days of work in and around these 
might yield good results. I returned to Anthedon, finished the exca- 
vations by the harbor and cleared o£r the walls, and on Mardi 27 
began work at Thisbe with fifteen men, a number which was after- 
ward increased to twenty. Trenches were first dug in and around the 
church ''Oo-£09 AovKa<:y within the limits of Kakosia, but just outside 
the ancient walls. In front of the church we found a Byzantine 
pillar of fine white marble, apparently for supporting a screen or cur- 
tain. It is ornamented in front with a conventional design in relief, 
and has a smooth, pear-shaped top, separated from the main shaft by 
224 
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a narrow neck. The dimensions are as follows : height^ 1.77 m. ; 
breadth^ 0.20 m. ; thickness, 0.135 m. The top is 0.17 m.high and 
0.47 m. in circumference. In the pavement of the church we found 
six inscribed tombstones. An examination of the walls of the churchy 
with as little damage as possible, yielded no inscriptions. 

In the pavement of the church ^Arfia Tpid^;^ which was next exam- 
inedy were found three inscribed tombstones. As the walls of this 
church were mainly composed of rough masses of stone^ and were 
without architectural or artistic interest, and as they evidently con- 
tained inscriptions, I felt justified in tearing down a part of them. 
Four fragments of inscriptions were found here. The arched entrance 
was left standing, but was afterward thrown down by the boys of the 
village. In a third church (^Ayia Kvpta/c^ or '' A7409 'HX/a?), of which 
nothing but the foundations remained, four inscribed bases and tomb- 
stones were found. Two of the former, though we found them under- 
ground, prove to have been published. 

At this point, the Directors of the School, Dr. WaJdstein and Pro- 
fessor Tarbell, arrived at Kakosia, and decided to concentrate all our 

energies at Plataia. 

John C. Rolfe. 

INSCRIPTIONS FROM THISBE. 

The following inscriptions were found by Mr. Bolfe at Thisbe 
(Kakosia) in March, 1889. Those to which R is prefixed are edited 
on the basis of Mr. Bolfe's copies alone ; to him also the measure- 
ments are chiefly due. 

I. — ^B. Marble slab, used in the pavement of the ruined church 
*Ayia Tpid^. Height, 0.77 m. ; breadth, 0.45 m. ; thickness, 0.30 m ; 
height of letters, 0.03 m. In the upper surface there is a round hole 
with a diameter of 0.14 m. 

EYOYhlAAS EvdwiSai; 

n. — Marble slab in pavement of same church. Height, 0.765 m ; 
breadth, 0.525 m. ; thickness, 0.28 m. ; height of letters, 0.023 m. 

F I S . A A o ? Fi{r[o]Xao9 

The letters have the forms characteristic of the Hellenistic period. 
They are r^ularly, though very widely, spaced. A rectangular cut 
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has removed a single letter, the fourth. F^croXao?, of which the 
Attic equivalent would be 'lo-oXeoi^* is a new name, comparable to 

III. — ^R. Stone slab in pavement of same church. Height, 0.78 m. ; 
breadth, 0.49 m.; thickness, 0.19 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

IQFoYPo? Zomovpo<; 

IV. — R. Slab of red stone in the wall of the same churdi. The 
height could not be exactly ascertained, as the stone was not taken 
from the wall ; it was apparently about 0.75 m. Breadth, 0.44 m. ; 
thickness, 0.34 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

MAoMEIAoZ (2)ao/Lt€^Xa9 

The first letter must have been erroneously copied. The name 
occurs at Orchomenos and Lebadeia in the form Sai^/i€£Xo9« and the 
same contraction is found in other Boiotian proper names begimiing 
with the same element ;^ but, in view of the Boiotian retention of cio 
in compounds of \a6^ and in some other words, 'XaoaeCKfy; seems a 
possible local form. 

V. — R. Fragment of limestone, complete at the left, in the wall 
of the same church. Height, 0.33 m. ; breadth, 0.28 m. ; thickness, 
0.28 m. ; height of letters, 0.05 m. 

K A A Y Z- YXavi^Lav 6 avrip (?) 

KA I HGYI Kal 'fi dvlydrrip. 

A I Q N C TT Ato)i/ [€]7ro[tV«'. 

'^ This statue of Claudia (?) was erected by her husband (?) and 
daughter. The sculptor was Dion.'' 

VI. — Four fragments of limestone {Ay By C, D), apparently belong- 
ing together, taken from the walls of same church. Fragment A is 
complete at the top and at the left ; the others are broken on all sides. 
Dimensions of B ; height, 0.30 m. ; breadth, 0.33 m. : of C\ height, 
0.19 m. ; breadth, 0.18 m. : of D ; height, 0.23 m. ; breadth, 0.49 m. 
The thickness of each is about 0.175 m. ; height of letters, 0.01 m. 
and ^n the last five lines of Z)) 0.01 6 m. There are numerous ligaturesi, 
and the inscribed surface is defaced in spots, so that the deciphenn^it 
of the text is difficult, and the results in some places uncertain. Frag- 
ment Ay the inscribed face of which was always visible, was published 

' Meister, Die ffriechischen DialekU, i, p. 246. 
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by PiTTAEESas No. 3061 in the 'E<^/t«/>l9 ^Apx<uo\oyiic^ and by VoN 
Vemen in the ArtJidoloffiacher Anzdger, xrv (1856), p. 288 ; by both, 
as we now see, most inaocarately. Unfortunately, we took no squeeze 
of this firagment, and are not able to give a thoroughly tmstwortiiy 
text of it. What is given below in majuscoles, as ^, is simply Yon 
Vdsen's text, with some corrections and additions introduced j&om 
Mr. Tarbell's hastily made copy. 

Fragment A. 

MOYATTIOC 
OBOYAOMGNOCeiCBAICONXCOPIONAH 

NeTreMOYrecoproYMeNCON 

BIBAIONrPA--- NAYT--OTTOHTeONIC 
--AAI-IONYnePeKACTOYTTAe0POY 

.-AHCHe CONTATOAGAOMeNO 

)NK-- IMGNTIC 
eiT THeKK 

coeic 

Fragment B. 

3NKAI 
TTGPeKA 
CONTreNT 
ATAAAMBANOM 
lOIAeMHTTPASANTeCC 
A5AN eiAeTICAABCDN --TOC 
TATTCOAHCOYCINOIKATAAAMBAN 
rONTTPASOYCINTTAPAYTOYTHCi 
A5IONTOY*OPOYTC0NTTeNTeeT 
TOXCOPIONTTOAeiTHKAITOAPrONKA 

e<l>YTeYMeNOYeiCKOMICeHNAITHnO/ 
eNIAYTONOCONTeAeceiHKAIOTTPOTePO 
OTOYtOPOYTHCTTGNTAeTIACYTTeP 
THCeKACTOCMHTTAeONTTAGePC 
TOICTTAeONTTCOAHCOYCIN 
KAieKTOYTOYCCOZeceAl" 
OOMOAOrHCeNYTTePeKACTC 

eNTocTONreiNOwe 

5 * T O [uncut] 
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Fragment C. 
ePONIo 
AMeNOCKAi 
OVeJOCOYT 
APATHCTTOAG 

lOOKAITAAAAAKA 
OMeNOYTOY<l>OPOY 
eiTHAANeiCTHCOCK/ 
OCIOYXCOPIOYHA 
HMOCIOYKAeHM 
YTOCrPA+eTG 
NT'-OIGKA 
frOCONHOT 
ATOCY 

Fragment D. 

roreoN^MA j 

eiAeriCeSATTATHCA OteiAON 

ONAHMOCIC0NKAITOYTOeAeNXeeiHA<t»AIPe 
HTTOAlCOAe2kANeiCTHC05eNOCeKTCONAAA 
5 eNTOCTHNeiCTTPA5INTTOieiCeC0TOYO«l>eiAOMe 

AICKATAAITTOIi€NC0CYNreNeiH<t>IAC0TOYTCDNTIT(0N 
YTOYH^COPeAeCTCDAeTHCTTOAeCOCTOXCOPION GU 
eHKACTeAeYTHCAICOMHeiCINNOMIMOIKAHPONOMOm 
OTePAK/^HPONOMOCTOYeAYTHCKTHM/ -0CH7T0A1C 

10 MINI0CM02ieCT0CANeYTTAT0C SICB 

T H B Y A H K A I TOO A H M CO XAIPGIN IKANON 

KYPIATAAOiANTAYMeiNnePITHCTTPOTG 
rereNHMGNHCKAITOTOYAilOA 

-rriVTOMpTTIXCOPIOYKAl 



M(a/7«of ) OiJXwM)? 



'O fiovkofievo^ SuT^atav j^aplov &7|juo<rtop 

tAJv hr ifuw yeapyovfUpmv 

fii^iov 'Ypa[<l> - -jv ovT - -h iro\_i]ijTeov (i)a{Ti ? 

- - \ai. lov inrkp eKoarov ir\i0pov 

ir(o]\ij<rp € - - - - -aovra to hehopikvo\y 

eir - - - - T§ iKi^\ri<ria 
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'Ov /caX 
v]7rep €tcd\^aTOv TrXiOpCfo 
r]&p irivT\_€ ir&v 
K\aT(iKafiPavofi\€V' 
't. 01 Se fjLTf *7rpd^avT€^ 
-a^av, el Se Tt9 \affa)v - - T09 
Tav(^y]Ta ireSkriaovaLV oi KaTaXafifiav[o 
'TOP irpd^ovtriv irap airrov rrj^ 
a^iov Tov <l>6pov T&v Trivre irl^&v 
TO x^P^v iroXeirp xal to apyhv ica[l to ire^vTevpAvov 
7r]€<f>irrevfjL€VOV ela-KOfiurdrjvcu t§ 7ro[\€A 
iviavTov oaov TekeaOir) Kal 6 irpoTepo- 
•o TOV if)6pov T^9 wevTaeTia^ xnrkp 
'TTj^ Skcutto^ fi^ irXiov 'n\idp€{y 
T0t9 irXiov 'frtokrjarova'iv 
KoX {€)k tovtov ad^eadai 
WfioXoyrjaev inrep €KdaTo[y irkeOpov 
•€VTO^ TOV y€iv6fAe[yov 
•^aTO. 

C 

7r\€]0pov 

-dfievo^ /cat 
-ov i^ oaov T- 
'rr]apii t^9 •7ro\€(»[9 
-i^ KoX TcL aXKa xa* 
'Ofievov TOV <f)6pov 
7ro\ ?]€tT»; haveurn cb? «a- 
hrffi\o<TLOV 'XjapLov 97 ^[fDpeh 
S\qfjLO<Tiov Kaff ripl^kpav ? 
a]vT09 ypcuf>iT€o 
'01 iKa[aT 
7roaov{2) fj oiT' 
aToav 

D 



TO T€ SvOfJM 

ei Bi Tt9 ef awaTi7cra[9 tov ?] o<^€tXoi'[ra 
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— T&'\v Sfffuxriav Koi rovro ikepj^Beirj, axfyaip^iaOe^ 

^ 7roX£9 • o Bi SaveuTTTf^ 6 ^ivo^ ix r&v aK\[av 

€VTO<: Tffv eiavrpa^i^p iroteiaOto rod 6<f>ei\ofie[yov, el te tk 

Sui0i^K\aif: tcaraXimt ^evtp aiwyevel fj <f>tX.(p rovrav rt r&v (j^coptov, axvpo^ 
eoTOD to] vrov 1} Bwped, Ioto) S^ 7^9 iroXeto^ to j(Ci)plov. ei S[€ t^ pai Kardki- 

iroiv Bui]0i^Ka^ rekevn^aai, ^ iiri elaiv vofupjot tcKripovopjoi, 7r[ xor 

ap/^orepa xXripovo/JUx: rov iavrrj^; /rr?;/Lt[aT]o9 V froKi^. 

4>Xa ?]/iti'£09 M<5Se(rro9 avOinraTO^ %i4TP\aimv roh ap^pv- 

(TV Katjry jSovXy koI t^ Sijfup 'xaipeiv. 'Ixavov 

KvpLa rh Bo^avra vfieiv Trepl 7^9 wporelpaf; 

ty€y€Vf)fievrf^ koX to[i;]tov ? a^tov 

rov iiriywpiov koX 

The document seems to consist of a series of enactments relating to the 
public lands, followed by the ratification of the proconsul, Modestus. 

VII. — Fragment of limestone, found in same church ; complete at 
the left only. Height, 0.19 m. ; breadth, 0.27 m. ; height of liters, 
0.014 m. and (in the last line) 0.036 m. 

NYNAG vvvBk 

 OYCKON ^owKoi. 

TTAPGXOMEN irapeypp^ev- 

TOICTTPOAOSA Tot9 TrpoSof a[<7t 

CTG lAATeBGBAlO trreCXare l3€/3aio\_ fie- 

BOYAGYMeNAKAIA fiovXevpAva koI S[ofairra 

.IC<l>OYCKONTeiMH . . ^ ^ov<tkov reip^ri- 

..'KArCOTTPOCGTTIK ... icarfu^ irpoaeirLK^rrjaopju 

*^ H  I C M '¥rf<f>ia-plaTi BovXrj^ 

VIII. — Marble slab, used in the pavement of the ruined church 
^0<7£09 AovK&i. Height, 0.83 m. ; breadth, 0.49 m. ; thickness, 0.37 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.04 m. 

H A A A I r I T 1 2 KaXXiyiTL^ 

IX. — Marble slab in same position. Height, 0.98 m. ; breadth, 
0.52 m. ; thickness, 0.34 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 

KAHHET02 KX^vero^ 

The name occurs in the same form at Hyettos (Collitz, Sammhmg 
der ffriech. Dialekinlnachriften, 537); in the form KXi'qvero^, at 
Tanagra (Colutz, 950). It is the Boiotian equivalent of the Attic 
KXeaivero^, 
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X. — Marble slab in same pcNsition. Height^ 0.82 m. ; breadth^ 
0.475 m. ; thickness^ 0.33 m. ; height of letters^ 0.03 m. 

AP.AAoAQPoS ' A7r[o]X\oS©/>o9 

XI. — Marble slab in same position. Height^ 0.87 m. ; breadth^ 
0.5 m. ; thickness^ 0.34 m. ; height of letters^ 0.04 m. 

The name is new^ though the corresponding masculine name (Attic 
Seo^dvf)^) is common. The Attic equivalent would be Seo^dveia 
(Meister^ Die ginech. DialekUj i, p. 229), like ^Apiaroipdveia, etc. 

XII. — Marble slab in same position. Height, 0.8 m. ; breadth, 
0.45 m. ; thickness, 0.34 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

ArnZIAZ 'A7[€]t<7to9 

XIII. — Basis of blue limestone, in the ruined church 'Ayia 
KvpiaK'q (or "A7to9 'HXta?, as the name was given by some). At 
the top there is a cornice, on which the inscription is cut. The upper 
right-hand comer has been broken off, but the breadth can be easily 
obtained from the back. Height of basis, 1 m. ; original breadth at 
top, 0.455 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

AEYEIAZASKA Aeuf ta? "A<rK\[a7nv Kff 

Y r I H Ovyif) 

" Deuxias to Asklepios and Hygieia." 

Although this stone was found lying on its face under a considerable 
accumulation of rubbish, it had been seen a few years before, and t 
squeeze of the inscription had been submitted to M. Fougabt. See 
the Bulletin de correspondance hellSniqv£y vni (1884), p. 401, No. 2. 
M. Foucart's reading and note are as follows : 

AEIEIASASKAA 
OYr I H 

La pierre est bria^ d droite; d gauche V inscription paraU com- 
pUtCy les deux premieres lettres ne sont pa^s tr^-distinctes, Aei^ia^ 
*Aa'KXa[7rioSd)pa)'] Ovy irj. Didicace d la dSesse Hygia. Les lettres qui 
ierminent la premise ligne se prHeraient d la restitution *AaK\a[wiq>]. 
Asklepios est souvent a^ssociS d Hygia, mais dans ce cas les noms des 
deux divinitis seraierU rapprocMs. Ovyirj Uarvt isoU d la seconde ligne, 
je croisphMt que^Aa-xXa est le commencemeTU du nom dup^e de celui qui 
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afaiila consecration. On this Mei8Teb remarks (Collitz^ Sammlung, 
747") : ^ei^iiv;, mir unverdandlich ; etwa [M]tffca9 oder Ac^la^i 

Our reading of the first name may be taken aB certain, althoogh 
we found the third and fourth letters not easj to make oat^ owing 
partly to the presence in their places of accidental marks which bear 
a delusive resemblance to the letters QA. Aev^ia^ is the regular 
Boiotian equivalent otZev^ia^. 

As for the restitution of the first line, five letters following A (at 
the edge of which the break at present b^ins) would leave as mudi 
uncut space at the end of the line as at the b^inning^ while seven 
letters would extend to the edge. M. Foucart's restoration gives eight 
letters. A shorter name might be substituted^ as *AaKKa7rix» or 
*Aa-K\di7ra>vo^. But^ considering the extreme rarity of dedications to 
Hygieia alone' and the frequency with which^ in joint dedications, the 
names of the two divinities stand in different lines/ we have preferred 
without hesitation the restoration given above. 

XIV. — ^B. Stone slab in same church. Height, 0.9 m ; breadth, 
0.49 m. ; thickness, 0.21 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 

A  Po A I Z I A 'A<l>poSiaia, 

XAIPE X^^ 

XV. — B. Bough stone basis with rectangular hole in the top; 
found in same church. Height, 0.99 m ; breadth, 0.44 m. ; thickness, 
0.24 m ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

fiNO« 
APTAMI 
OZATPO 
EPA2 

The stone is badly defaced, and only so much could be made oat 
It is perhaps a dedication to Artemis. Two dedications to that 
goddess, published by M. Fougabt in the Bulletin (vm, 1884, pp. 
401-2, Nos. 3, 4), are in this same church. 

F. B. Tarbell, 

J. C. BOLFE. 

* We can cite only CM, m, 185, and Baunack, StudiaHf i, 1, Iiuckriftm ants Ejpir 
dauroB, Na 40. 

•See, for example, CIQ, m, 2390, 2396, 2428, 2429 b; CIA, ii, 1604; m, 132 h, 
c, d, e, f, i, 181 a, 183. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE PREAMBLE TO DIOCLE- 
TIAN'S EDICT, "DE PRETIIS RERUM VENALIUM.'* 

The preamble to Diocletian's Edict De Prdiis Rerum VencUium has 
been known hitherto from two copies^ one (^4) found in £^ypt and 
brought in 1807 to Aix in Provence, where it is now preserved in the 
museum, the other {S) still in situ, inscribed on the wall of a Roman 
edifice in Stratonike in Karia. The latest and best editions of these 
two inscriptions are given by Waddington in Le Bas, Voyage Arch^ 
oloffiquCy vol. Ill, pp. 145 ff., and by Mommsen in the Corpus Inacrip- 
Honum Latinarum, vol. iii^, pp. 801 ff. 

In the course of the excavations carried on at Plataia in April 1889, 
under the direction of Dr. Waldstein, there was found, in the most west- 
ern of the ruined Byzantine churches situated within the walls of the 
northern half of the city, a marble stele, bearing an inscription which 
proved to be a fragment of this preamble. The stone formed part of 
the pavement of the church, the inscribed face being uppermost, and the 
upper end, including part of the inscription, being imbedded in the 
wall. The back is rough. There are traces of an original moulding 
on the sides and front, but this has been hacked away, with the result 
of totally obliterating the first line of the inscription. On the right- 
hand side about half of the letters have been worn away, as if by the 
tread of feet. As this is true of the part imbedded in the wall, the 
stone must have been used, but in a different position, in the pave- 
ment of an earlier building. When found, it was broken irregularly 
across the middle. It has since been conveyed to Athens, and is now 
in the National Museum. In the course of transportation two small 
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pieces were chipped off and lost^ one containing the last twelve lettere 
of line 34^ as given in our text below^ the last eleven of 35^ and the 
last three of 36 ; the other containing the first letter of 49^ the first 
two of 50, the first two of 51, and the first three of 62. Mr. Bolfe's 
cop7 and squeeze were made at Plataia ; Mr. TarbelPs, at Athens. 

Length of stele, 1.35 met; width at bottom, 0.835 m., at top. 
0.80 m. ; thickness, 0.18 m. ; height of letters, 0.006-O.013 m. 

Specimen letters ; rare forms in ( ) : 

With the help of the two copies of this text previously known 
{A and S\ the original contents of our stone can be restored. Letters 
between parentheses, ( ), are those which appear on this stone, but 
not on A or S] those in italics and not between brackets, [ ], are 
either lacking in our text and supplied fit)m A or 8y or substituted 
fi-om A or S for the reading of our text ; letters between brackets, 
[ ], are coujectural restorations, i. e., do not appear on any of tk 
three stones. In the latter no great confidence can be felt; in no case 
where a gap in A and S has been filled by the Plataian copy has the 
conjecture of a previous editor been exactly verified. In numbering 
the lines, the original first line has been counted. The sign § is 
used to indicate uncut spaces. Three of these (those in lines 12, 28, 
44) are in the legible portions of the inscription, and all correspond 
with similar vacant spaces in A. We have therefore assumed that, if 
our inscription were complete, the correspondence would hold through- 
out, and have inserted, on the testimony of Ay the sign § in lines 18 
and 24. We have inserted it also at the beginning of lines 40 and 
52, where A fails us, because the number of letters in the preceding 
lines is insufficient to fill the space. It will be seen that we thos get 
a § at the beginning of every sentence, except in line 6, where there 
is no evidence for one (though one is not impossible, the size and dis- 
tribution of letters being irregular), and in line 35. Nothing was in- 
scribed below line 55, and the remainder of the preamble must there- 
fore have been on a second stele. 
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TRANSLATION.* 

The national honor and the dignity and majesty of Rome demand 
that the fortmie of our State — to which^ next to the immortal godS; 
we may^ in memory of the wars which we have successfully waged, 
return thanks for the tranquil and profoundly quiet condition of the 
world — ^be also feithfuUy administered and duly endowed with the 
blessings of that peace for which we have laboriously striven ; to the 
end that we, who under the gracious iavor of the gods have repressed 
the furious depredations, in the past, of barbarous tribes by the de- 
struction of those nations themselves, may hedge about this peace, 
established forever, with the defences which justice demands. For, if 
those practices by which raging avarice, that knows no bounds, is 
inflamed, an avarice which, without regard for the human race, not 
yearly or monthly or daily only, but almost hourly and even momently, 
hastens towards its own development and increase, were checked by 
any spirit of self-restraint ; or if the common weal could with patience 
endure this reckless madness, by which, under its unhappy star, it is 
from day to day outrageously wounded ; peradventure there would 
seem to be room left for sluitting our eyes and holding our peace, since 
the common patience of men's minds would ameliorate this detestable 
enormity and pitiable condition. 

But, since it is the sole desire of untamed fury to feel no love for 
the ties of our common humanity ; and since among the wicked and 
lawless it is held to be a religious duty, as it were, of avarice which 
grows and swells with fierce heats, in harrying the fortunes of all, to 
desist of necessity rather than voluntarily ; and since they whom ex- 
treme poverty has driven to a sense of their most wretched condition 
cannot longer keep their eyes shut ; it suits us, who are the watchful 
parents of the whole human race, that justice step in as an arbiter in 
the case, in order that the long hoped for result, which humanity could 
not achieve by itself, may be conferred on the common disposition of 
all by the remedies which our forethought suggests. 

And of this matter, it is true, as the common knowledge of all 
recognizes and indisputable facts themselves proclaim, the considera- 

* The style of this preamble is in the last degree verbose and obscure ; d peine 
tTUelligible daru eertaine pastageSy as Waddington says. There are some clauses which 
we do not pretend to understand. We have had the benefit, in our translation, of 
several suggestions from Professor J. B. Greenough, who is, however, in no way re* 
sponsible for our work. 
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tion is almost too late^ since we form plans or delay disoovered reme 
dies in the hope that^ as was to be expected from natural justice, 
humanity^ detected in most odious crimes, might w^ork out its own 
reformation ; for we thought it far better that the censure of intoler- 
able robbery should be removed from the court of public opinion by 
the feeling and decision of those men themselves, who rush daQy from 
bad to worse, and in a sort of blindness of mind tend towards crimes 
against society, and whom^ enemies alike to individuals and to the 
community, guilty of most atrocious inhumanity, their gross criminal- 
ity had exposed to punishment 

Therefore we proceed promptly to apply the remedies long demanded 
by the necessity of the case, and that too, feeling no concern about 
complaints, lest our corrective interference, as coming unseasonably or 
unnecessarily, may be considered cheaper or less valuable even in the 
eyes of the wicked, who, seeing in our silence of so many years a lesson 
in self-restraint, nevertheless refused to follow it. 

For who has so dull a breast, or is so alien to the feeling of human- 
ity, that he can be ignorant, say rather that he has not seen with his 
own eyes, that in commodities which are bought and sold in mark^ 
or handled in the daily trade of cities, extravagance in prices has gone 
so far that the unbridled lust of plunder could be moderated neither 
by abundant supplies nor fruitful seasons? so that there is clearly no 
doubt that men of this sort, w' hom these occupations have engaged, 
are always mentally calculating and even anticipating from the mo- 
tions of the stars the very winds and seasons, and by reason of their 
wickedness cannot bear that the fruitful fields be watered by the nuns 
of heaven, so as to give hope of future crops, since they consider it a 
personal loss for abundance to come to the w^orld by the favorable 
moods of the sky itself. And to the avarice of those who are always 
eager to turn to their own profit even the blessings of God, and to 
check the tide of general prosperity, and again in an unproductive 
year to haggle about the sowing of the seed and the business of retail 
dealers ; who, individually possessed of immense fortunes which might 
have enriched whole peoples to their heart's content, seek private gain 
and are bent upon ruinous percentages ; — to their avarice, regard for 
common humanity persuades us, people of our provinces, to set a limit 

But now, further, we must set forth the reasons themselves, whose 
urgency has at last compelled us to discard our too long protracted 
patience, in order that — ^although an avarice which runs riot through 
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the whole world can with difficulty be laid bare by a specific proof, or 
rather fact — ^nevertheless, the nature of our remedy may be known to 
be more just, when most lawless men are compelled to recognize, under 
a certain name and description, the unbridled desires of their minds. 

Who therefore can be ignorant that an audacity that plots against 
the good of society presents itself with a spirit of speculation, wherever 
the general welfare requires our armies to be directed, not only in vil- 
lages and towns, but on every march ? that it forces up the prices of 
commodities not four-fold or eight-fold, but to such a degree that hu- 
man language cannot find words to express the valuation and the 
transaction ? finally, that sometimes by the outlay upon a single thing 
the soldiery are robbed of their largesses and the pay which they re- 
ceive? and that the entire contributions of the whole world for main- 
taining armies accrue to the detestable gains of plunderers, so that our 
soldiers seem to yield the entire fruit of their military career, and the 
labors of their entire term of service to these universal speculators, in 
order thaf the plunderers of the commonwealth may from day to day 
seize all that they resolve to have? 

Being justly and duly moved by all these considerations above in- 
cluded, since already humanity itself seemed to pray for release, we 
resolved, not that the prices of commodities should be fixed — for it is 
not thought just that this be done, since sometimes very many provinces 
exult in the good fortune of the low prices they desire, and as it were 
in a sort of privil^ed state of abundance — ^but that a maximum should 
be fixed ; in order that, when any stress of high prices made its ap- 
pearance — ^which omen we prayed the gods might avert — [avarice might 

be checked, e<c.] 

COMMENT. 

6. The substitution of debitis for the DIBITUM of the stone is vio- 
lent, but seems almost certain. The S before saepiamus in ^S is given 
by both Waddington and Mommsen. According to Bankes's fiuv 
simile of S^ for whose accuracy Waddington vouches, the neighboring 
lines of that text have, in the space corresponding to that between 
quir- and saepiamus, from 23 to 28 letters ; in --etem debitis iustiiiae 
munimerUis there are 30 letters. 

14. existimaJtur : S has — matur. A has, according to Waddington, 
"Stimatur; according to Monmisen, — estimaiur. 

17-18. intervenire: wanting in S. A has, according to Wadding- 
ton, INTO — ; according to Monmisen, INTO — . 
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34. inbribus arva : wanting in S, A has been read hy all editors 
— ro8 arva. ROS is, on that stone, an easy blunder of the lapidary 
for BUS. Or possibly the letters have been misread. 

37. institorum: substituted from 8 for the nonsensical INSTITU- 
TORUM of the stone. 

37-38. adfatim: 8 has ad — . A has adfaciam, ' Monunsen re- 
stored adfatim in C.LL., ui\ 

47. exiarquere: 8 has, according to Waddington, — vere; accord- 
ing to Mommsen, — atuere. Wanting in A. 

estimationis : wanting in 8. A has, according to Waddington, 
— ionis ; according to Mommsen, — monis. 

49-50. mesaem : suggested by Professor J. E. B. Mayor. We had 
thought of a^eMy which is not so good. 

52. cum : 8 has ut cum. The vt is not wanted. 

The orthography of the forgoing inscription differs considerably 
from the classical standard, and it should be noted that the three 
copies of this preamble now known present numerous variations in 
the spelling of individual words. Following is a list of the non- 
classical spellings in the legible portions of our stone, the frequency 
of which in the inscriptions of this period justifies their retention in 
our minuscule text : 

e for ae: estimo^ionis (47). a£ for e: extraema (16). ae for ^: 
finae (7), sortae (10), adquae (15), depraehensa (21), quae (33), orbae 
(41), praetia (46), felicitatae (54). 

h wrongly added : huniversis (24), hunius (48). h omitted : debac- 
canrfi (10). 

6 for v: abaritiae (13), intempestibo (26), a&aritiae, probinciales 
(39), quambis (41), donatibo (48), jwobinciae (54). v for 6.- lavores 
(50). We havo ventured to write uvertatibus (31) and sectorit?us (50), 
thinking that the omission of a letter adjacent to u was thus most 
easily explained. 

qu for c: quonivere (15). 

np for mp: inprobos (14), ^enpestates (33), senper (35), conpre- 
hensa (52). nb for vih: iniribus (34). 7im for mm: inmodestos 
(14), inmo (29). md for nd : t&mdem (40). ms for iis: o&tumsi 
(28). n inserted : consenctentur (38). 

d for t: adquae (15). 

The substitution of i for e : dibitum (6), dilictis (21), mcdillae 
(26), tenpestatis (33), iusti (52); of e for i: reticende (11), singules 
(24) ; the improper addition and omission of final m : conseientiam 
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(19), conversationem (30), collatione (49) ; and the omission of n in 
desiderant (4) and festinant (? 9), can be extensively paralleled and 
need not be set down as mere lapidary's blunders ; but we have not 
ventured to retain these spellings in the minuscule text. So also some 
of the many ca^es of u for o and o for u have a considerable justifi- 
cation in contemporary usage ; but, as the forms of u and o rendered 
them liable to confusion and, as several unquestionable instances of 
confusion occur on our stone, we have thought it best to restore in 
all cases the standard spelling, iusticiae (6) may afford an early in- 
stance of ci for tiy but is most safely regarded as a blunder. On all 
these points see Seelmann, Die Auasprache des Latdn, 

The following blunders are easily explained : u for o ; nus (4), in- 
probus, inmodestus (14), exercitus (32), emeritus (50), nustra (18), 
nustrae (26), nustram (27), nustri (39), cunvenit (16), cunferatur (18), 
communibus (22), surtae (10), donatibu (48). o for u: dio (25), 
nondinari (37), caosas (40) ot (41), mentiom (43), putator (53). 

s for /: sundatam (6). 

c for t: iusticiae (6), coto (41), cenpestatei (33), scatiti (39). tcun- 
feratur (18) is due to the stone-cutter's mistaking c for t and then dis- 
covering his mistake before beginning the next letter. 

c for o: religic (14). o for g: acnoscere (44). c for e: emcritos 
(50). e for c: eontinentiae (9). g for c: ligentiam (10). 

a for b : pualicum (23), oatumsi (28), pualicae (36). d for b : in- 
dribus (34), adaritiae (39). i for d : detestaniam (11). In debaccanidi 
(10), idirigi (45) and idepraedatores (51), d was probably mistaken for 
i and the mistake at once discovered ; cf. tconferatur (18). 

Letter doubled : aavaritia (7). Double letter reduced to single : 
tranquiU orbi statu (3), offids (37), and perhaps uertcUibvs (31) and 
sedorius (50). 

Other omissions : paen (8), glioentis (13), U (27) for totj fluentiam 
(36) for aflv£ntiam, estimonia (47) for edimationis. 

Letters transposed : ahbere (13), superflou (26). 

The following blunders are more flagrant : 

gerUrum (5) for gerUium, dibitum (6) for debitisy ardat (7) for arddy 
qui (7) for qime or qua, promisionis {IS) for pro^isumis, epe (20) for 
spCy ferendare (22) tor ferendae, 8uj)eriUou{26) for auperfluOy instUuUo- 
rum (37) for indUorurriy scatii (39) for statui, NM (40) for MN, intep- 
legaJtwr (42) for inteUegatury mentiom (43) for mentiurriy cumosdeBe^ 

' The penultimate letter seems to have been first made as a 6 and then changed to 
a Pf or vice verta. 
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(44) for offnoscerey interdam (48) for irderdtm,, ddeadandis (49) for 
detestcmdis, censuamtis (55) for censuimvs. Add the meaoingless char- 
acters, some of which are not even letters, in lines 41 and 42, in place 
of difficile sit and revelariy and the meaningless leaf in line 32. 

Some of these monstrosities look as if the stone-cutter knew little 
or no Latin. 

It deserves notice that the fragments of this edict previously found 
in Greece, viz., at Gythion, Geronthrai, M^ara, Karystos, Thebes, 
Lebadeia, Thespiai and Elateia,' are all in Greek. 

J. C. ROLFE, 

F. B. Tabbell. 

REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT PLATAIA IN 1 889. 

In December 1888, the Greek Government granted to the Ameri- 
can School a concession to carry on excavations in Boiotia, at Plataia, 
Anthedon and Thisbe. Work was to begin in the latter half of Feb- 
ruary 1889. Accordingly, Professor Tarbell, Mr. Buck and Dr. Kolfe 
examined the sites, and decided to begin work at Anthedon and to pro- 
ceed next to Thisbe. 

On March 29, 1 set out with Professor Tarbell for Thebes and This- 
be, at which latter place Dr. B.olfe was at that time digging. From 
Thebes I visited the site of ancient Plataia and decided upon b^;in- 
ning trial excavations at once. The drawback of Plataia as a field for 
excavation is the great extent of the ground and the confusing number 
of vestiges of ancient remains. But, though this adds to the uncertaiJity 
of ^[laking definite finds, it also increases the probability of discovering 
some objects of interest. Moreover, I felt that our efforts could in no 
event be wasted ; as, even if no objects of artistic or epigraphic import- 
ance should be discovered, a careful study of the site would be a great 
addition to topography, as it soon became evident that all previous 
work in this direction had been insufficient. With this in reserve, I 
have set as my highest aim the discovery of the ancient temple of 
Hera or of some other edifice of similar importance, such as the tem- 
ple of Athena Areia, or the temple of Demeter. Meanwhile, through 
the exertions of Mr. Wesley Harper, Dr. Lambom and Mr. H. G. 

•See CJX^ ra« pp. 812-23 ; Ephemeris Epigraphiea, iv, p. 180, and v, pp. 87-91; 
BvU. <U eorr. h€iia^ ix (1886), pp. 222-39. 
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Marquand^ a suffident sum had been collected to warrant the under- 
taking of this work. 

On March 31, 1 joined Professor Tarbdl and Dr. Eolfe at Thisbe, 
and the next day we proceeded to Plataia and began work on April 
2 with 63 men. Our plan was to dig at numerous points in the hope 
of finding some index for concentrated work in the future. There are, 
on the upper and lower portions of this extensive site, nine Byzantine 
churches. As, in the building of such churches, fragments of earlier 
structures and monuments were generally used, we decided to dig in 
and about these ruins. We therefore divided the workmen into three 
parties. Professor Tarbell and Dr. Rolfe will give their notes in 
their own words. The objects found were chiefly inscriptions, which 
will be published separately by these two gentlemen. 

April 2. I began by clearing away the dibria from the ruined 
church just below the lower city on the north side facing Thebes, by 
digging a trench between two rocky projections on the hill near the 
church, which, it appeared to me, might have occupied the site of a 
gate. In digging here, as indeed, in all of the churches, care was 
taken not needlessly to destroy traces of Byzantine work — a practice 
which future explorers ought rigorously to maintain. One fragmen- 
tary inscription was found among the dibria of this church ; but no 
trace of further antique work ; nor was there any trace of a gate at 
this spot. Work at the first church was continued, and then a church 
within the city-walls on the north side, nearest the northern limit, 
was examined. In the latter was found a fragmentary inscription 
of a few letters on dark stone ; and trenches dug about this church 
showed extensive Byzantine walls. 

April 3. We began to clear a church about the centre of the lower 
dty toward the east, where inscriptions (already known) on drums of 
columns were above ground : no results. Work was interrupted by 
rain. An hour in the evening was utilized in dearing away rubbish 
from a small church by the well on the road leading to the village 
on the west of the city-wall. A small sepulchral relief of Graeco- 
Roman period was found here, but no further work of art. 

April 4. We continued digging to a considerable depth in the cen- 
tral church, and cleared some Byzantine walls around it. In the after- 
noon, took all the workmen to top of lower city to work in and about 
the church where Professor Tarbdl had previously dug. I was sub- 
sequently joined by Dr. Eolfe. On the following day, we cleared 
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away and dug down to the pavement, occasionally below it, in 
this church. The ground-plan here publifihed (see Fig.) has been 
kindly drawn by Mr. Schultz of tlte British School at Athens. Tbe 
only additions I have to make to his plan of this int^vsting thne- 
apeed church is a staircase, which could be distinctly made oat dur- 
ing the dicing, leading down to the southeast comer of the Bouthern 
apee. The c^-and-dart pattern on the gewa used as door-poels 
on the west and south sides is of good workmanship and belonged 
to an earlier classic building, probably the same as the one firm 
which came a fine marble moulding inunured in the well cm the 
road. The marble architrave-blocks are also of good woi^man- 
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ship. There had probably been an extensive classic building neartliis 
site. But I am inclined to l)elieve that the church in its present oHt- 
dition was built in Frankish times, as a fine piece of Byzantine marble 
screen-work was immured in the southwest comer of the wall. Tbe 
inscriptions here found will be published subsequently. The inscrip- 
tion recording the heroization of Moscheina was found in an upright 
position in the west wall ; while the fragment of the Edict of Diocle- 
tian was part of the pavement running under the southern wall at the 
banning of the middle apse. 

Charles Waldsteik, 
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April 2. I began work^ with eighteen men^ at a ruined Byzantine 
chnrch to the N. E. of the city, outside the walls. Trenches were dug 
both within and without, but nothing of importance was found. On 
the same day, I made a b^inning of clearing the westernmost of the 
churches in the lower (northern) division of the ancient city, but 
without results. 

April 3. After working an hour on the last-named church, I moved 
to another, just outside the upper division of the city on the east side, 
said to be named ''Ay^o? £ir)fi'^Tpvo^. Some late inscriptions were 
fotLnd here. F. B. Tabbell. 

April 2. I b^an work, with twenty-one men, in a ruined Byzan- 
tine church, situated on a low elevation east of the city-walls as usually 
defined, but within the long eastern wall extending from the northern 
slope of Kithairon. The name of the church was given me as "Ayto^ 
NtKoXa^:. In the interior of the church, were found two inscribed 
tombstones and some fragments of inscriptions. In the apse of the 
church, digging was carried as far as the pavement, which was 
examined. At the sides, where the pavement was gone, a depth of 3 m. 
was reached, and some graves, with human bones, were found. Trenches 
were also dug up to and around the church on the northern, southern, 
and western sides. 

April 3. Work was continued at the same church until noon, when it 
was suspended on account of rain. In the front of the church, at a 
depth of 2 m., were found two fragments of reliefe of poor Roman 
workmanship ; also a Augment of a marble plinth with the toes of 
one foot, fairly well executed. 

April 4. Work proceeded during the morning at a church west of 

the city-walls, close to the spring, which had been cleared of dSbris the 

day before. Trenches were dug around the church and the interior 

was cleared out, but we were unable to go very deep on account of 

the water, which was reached at the depth of half a meter. Nothing was 

found in this church. At noon, I took my men to the southern part of 

the town, where trenches were cut until (at 4 p. m.) I joined forces 

with Dr. Waldstein. 

J. C. BOLFE. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM PLATAIA. 

The following inscriptions were found at Plataia in April 1 889. Those 
to which R or T\s prefixed are edited on the basis of Mr. Bolfe's or Mr. 
Tarbell's copies alone. 

I. — Marble stele with akroterion and two rosettes^ found in the foan- 
dation-walls of the ruined church "Ayio<; N^/voXao9, outside the city- 
walls, to the east. Height, including akroterion/ 0.88 m. ; breadth, 
0.53 m.; thickness, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

AirVPON Aiyvpov 

The name occurs, with the regular Boiotian spelling, at Tanagra, 
and there also, as it happens, in the accusative {Aiyovpov : Colijtz, 
1053). For examples of the simple accusative on gravestones, see 
Inscriptions from Anthedon, No. XLV. 

Just below the A If Y PON a second inscription is carelessly cat by 

another hand, and probably at a considerably later date. The letters 

are about 0.02 m. in height. 

ETTI 

OPCOAEAEI 

Repeated examination of the stone and of a squeeze has convinced 
us that this reading is certain in every letter. That there were odier 
letters at the beginning or end of the last line is not impossible, but 
no distinct traces of any can be seen. This line should give a proper 
name, but is wholly unintelligible to us. 

II. — ^R. Slab of coarse marble, found in same church. Hei^t, 

0.64 m. ; breadth, 0.51 m. ; thickness, 0.25 m. ; height of letters, 

0.05 m. 

ETTI 'EttI 

III. — Marble block, found in the most western of the ruined churches 
within the walls of Plataia. Height, 0.335 m.; length, 0.94 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.525 m. ; height of letters, 0.0475 m. The block had been hol- 
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lowed out into a trough on the reverse side. On one of the narrow 
sides is a builder's mark^ I. 

HTTOAIZ HPfll22AN 

MOSXEINANAPIZTIQNOZ 

*H iroKi^ '^pwacrav | Moo^eti/av ^ ApiaTLCovo<; 

" Tlie city (erected this statue of the) heroine (i. e., demi-deified 
lady) Moscheina^ (daughter) of Aristion." 

IV. — ^R. Part of marble block, hollowed out into a trough on the 
inscribed side ; found in same church. Height, 0.53 m. ; length, 0.77 m. ; 
thickness, 0.7 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 



-ANAP 


dvBp- 


EA 


iX,- 


TYME 


Tv/t(0)[o. 


KC 


KO- 



t 

Fragment of sepulchral distichs. 

V. — T. Block of white marble, found in central apse of same church. 
The upper right-hand corner and the lower end are gone. The front 
is ornamented with a simple panel. The inscription is at the top. 
Height, 1.16 m.; breadth, 0.4 m.; thickness, 0.16 m. 

YC TONIC 'T? T^i; [tAi/ 

KANKEAACONKOL Kavt^iWcov /c6[a' 

M N • fjLov 

" For the adornment of the screen." 

The first two letters are twice as high as the rest. The spelling v9 for 
€49 would point to a date not earlier than the ninth century a. d.* 
VI. — R. Marble slab, found in pavement of same church. 

E 'E[7rl 

KAAAI KaW*. 

VII. — T. Fragment of white marble, found in a heap of stones 
near this church ; complete at top, surface chipped away to the extent 
of three or four letters at left, broken off at right and below ; letters 
very indistinct. Height, 0.26 m. ; breadth at top, 0.26 m. ; thickness, 
0.06 m. 

* Bjjlba, Au88pniche d. griechS^^y p. 42, Note 108». 
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OK I Ml 0^ 
ZOMI K0Y7 
uncut] A A I X O 
TTAPOENO 
XHATTEPI 
uncut] T 

iiiniii 

uncut]// 
AYZI 

Apparently a list of victora in gymnastic contests. The word in 
the sixth line, therefore, was probably TraXi/i/, irarfxpariov, or ireF- 
Ta0\ov, 

VIII. — ^T. Fragment of white marble, found near same church; 
complete at leil only. Height, 0.14 m. ; breadth, 0.145 m. ; thick- 
ness, 0.06 m. 

TT I C Q *E]'7rl 2©- 

ETTIEBP 'ETrl'E- 

IX. — Marble block, found face uppermost in the apse of the mined 
church "A7to9 Aijfujrpcof;, just outside the city-wall on the east, near 
the upper (southern) end ; broken off at the left. Height, 0.58 m. ; 
length, 1.45 m. ; thickness, 0.19 m. 

A FY N A I KG) N a ywatK&v 

AAMAICTTOCIOE irajXdfuu^ iroaio^ 

•EPACASIONCOMErA.AIPIE 7]6pa9 af tor. c5 /acV M^^P'^ 
XONEYPAMENH 'X^v evpafui^ 

ICOCANeE.NIAACKONTO -90)9^1/ 0€[p]p IXcutkovto 
TEAAMN/MENHN re SafivafjUvrjp 

NTrANTF.EIN02^EITAIC -v 7rwTe[(ro-]ti; o Seircu^ 

EKAEIEEu^PAE €K\€i<r€ [e]vpa<:. 

These are the ends of sepulchral distichs. Professor F. D. Allex 
has kindly furnished the following, as a suggestion of the general sense 
of the original : 

fivijfia ToS* evTVKTov, KXeofiovXrj, Si]a ywcuK&v, 
etpyaoTat xeSvov rcuf; irajXafuu^ irocio^, 

elxova Secrrqaev, y\€pa^ a^iov, ^5 p4ya [x]aip^^, 
Tifitfv 0^9 aperrj^ BltttvIxov evpafihn]. 
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Trdvre^ ydp ae jS parol f]a><rai/ ^e[o]i/ IkdcKOvro, 
vvv Sk aifiova-i vocfp Krjpi] re Safu^afiiinjv, 



<r<r]tv oBelrai^, 
eKketae \_ff]vpa^. 



• Tvpfiov dya^Ofievot StJXoJi/ irdvre 

rov yafUrr)^ <rrvyvai^ X^P^^^. 

X. — T. Marble blocks found in same position as No. ix ; broken 
off at the right. Height, 0.61 m. ; length, 0.51 m. ; thickness, 0.13 m. 

GNTT 

TTO . 
OCMe 

GH 

The beginnings of distichs, similar to the foregoing. 
XI. — Marble stele, with anthemion and resetted ; found in same 
church. Height of letters, 0.35-40 m., and, in fourth line, 0.25-30 m. 

Above the rosettes: 

ETTI 'EttI 

A 4> P A I C I A "A<l>po8Krla 

below the rosettes: 

A I N Y C I Y Atovvtriov. 

A e A N I X A 'AOavlxa. 

'* Over Aphrodisia, (daughter) of Dionysios." 
The name J.^nicAa was added subsequently. 
XII. — ^T. Marble fragment, found in same church. 

TYXIKOYC 
CMON 

F. B. Tabbeli^ 

J. C. BOLFE. 



AN INSCRIBED TOMBSTONE FROM BOIOTIA. 



The tombstone which is described below was shown me by a peasant 
of the village of Charadrfe^ on the road from Thebes to Thisbe. He 
had found it near the village^ and removed it to his house ; the inscrip- 
tion, he said, had not been copied. 

The stone, which is of marble, is of a peculiar shape, consistiiig in 
one piece of a base, 0.23 m. high and 0.28 wide, surmounted by a circo- 
lar stele, with a rounded top, 0.34 m. high, and 0.495 in circumferenoei 
as here represented. 




AMMIA 



The inscription, in letters 0.02 m. higb, 
is cut on the stele as follows : 



AMMIA 



*A/A/ua 



The name occurs frequently in Attic inscriptions (C7.-4., rn, 712a, 
2891, 2986a, 2897, 2898), and in a list of names found at Hermiooe 
(C.LG., 1211). 

Rounded steles are very common. Of these Ross {Arch,Aii^9aisey 
I, p. 26) says : VieUeickt AndetUung dea PhaUoaf Die bootiachen Gralh J 
steine, in Form vierecldgeAUarey sind haujig mit einem PhaUos gdardfU^ 
z. 6. in Thisbe und Lebadeia, I saw nothing of the kind at Thisbe, 
and I have been able to find no representations or descriptions of tomb- 
stones like this one. Professor Merriam has called my attention toi 
vase-painting represented in Schreiber's ^t^ero^^ (pl. xcrv, 6), but, 
as he remarks, the round-topped base, on which a stele shaped lib 
ours stands, is evidently a mound on which the stele was placed. 



John C. Rolfe. 
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[Map.} 



GENERAL REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS. 

The Excavations at Plataia which were carried on during the 
Spring of 1890 under my direction were the continuation of our 
work on the same site in the preceding year. The funds for these 
excavations during the two seasons were procured for me by personal 
friends in America, namely, Dr. Lamborn and Mr. Wesley Harper, 
The students of the School who took part in the work were Messrs. 
W. I. Hunt and H. S. Washington of Yale, J. P. Shelley of Findlay 
College, Ohio, H. D. Hale of Harvard, C. M. Washington of Yale, 
and J. F, Gray of Harvard. 

As stated in my Report last year, the immediate aim of the ex- 
pedition for this year was not so much actual excavation as topograph- 
ical work. I desired, in the first place, to make a careful and final 
survey of the walls enclosing the ancient city of Plataia, and also to 
study the site of the battle-field of Plataia. The survey of the walls 
was carried on chiefly under the direction of Mr. H. S. Washington, 
the maps being dra^vn by Mr. H. D. Hale. Mr. Hale's map together 
with Mr. Washington's Report of the work will follow this intro- 
duction.* A paper on the topography of the battle-field of Plataia 

^ On the whole, we have found onr own investigations as regards the site of an- 
cient Plataia and the relations of the varioas walls to one another to agree most 
with Vischeb's views (Erinnerungen und EindrHeke aus Ghrieehenlandf pp. 219, 543). 
There is also some probahilitj in favor of the hypothesis, recently expressed bj 
Fasbicixts {Thd>€nf etc., Akademisches AiUriUaprogramniy Freibnrg i. B., 1890, p. 17), 
that the stone walls as now standing were surmounted by fortifications of unbumt brick. 
That the whole wall (stone and brick) was covered with a uniform stucco is possible, 
but, I think, not probable ; as I do not remember to have seen on the stones them- 
selves traces of stucco, which would in all likelihood have survived. I may also add 
that one of the best maps of the Plataian district is that made by Spencer Stanhope 
( Topography illuatr. of the BatUe of Plataea, by John Spenceb Stanhope, London, 
1817). The copy of this map in the library of the museum of archaeology at Cam- 
bridge (which contains the whole of Col. Leake*s library) is of especial interest, as 
it contains additions and corrections in pencil by Col. Leake himself. 
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has been written by Mr. W. I. Hunt, who, with Mr. Hale, studied 
the question on the spot Mr. Hunt's paper and the results of the 
survey of the site, illustrated by a map drawn by Mr. Hale, will also 
be embodied in this Report Professor Theodor Monmisen of Berlin, 
who has for years devoted himself to the study of the numerous frag- 
ments of Diocletian's Edict, and is now producing a revised edition of 
the whole material, was naturally the fittest person to publish the new 
fragment which we discovered this year in our excavations. He has 
consented to edit it for us, and this publication also will be included 
in this Report. Finally, my colleague for the coming year in the 
School at Athens, Professor Richardson, will, I hope, publish an in- 
teresting votive inscription to some female deity discovered by us on 
the same site. 

It was my intention to begin work at Plataia early in Febroaiy ; 
but, as the feather was particularly un&vorable during the whole 
season, we had to defer our departure from day to day. I finally 
yielded to the enthusiastic eagerness of Mr. Washington, who lefl 
Athens on February 14, and on the 19th began digging with 22 men 
at the church where last year the Preamble of Diocletian's Edict was 
found. He was soon joined by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Shelley, and sub- 
sequently by the other students. During this time the party had tu 
contend with great difficulties^ the most trying of which was the 
severe weather, with snow and cold winds, in houses that were not 
even provided with glass windows ; and I cannot sufficiently commend 
the self-sacrificing perseverance of all concerned. Owing to stress of 
weather, work had to be suspended for some days. In the first week 
of March, I joined the party. When not engaged in the excava- 
tions, the walls, over 2^ miles in cireumference, were car^iUy meas- 
ured and surveyed. Mr. Hale also drew the ground-plans of six 
Byzantine and Frankish churches at which we dug. 

Our corps of workmen was increased to a number averaging 40 
men, and with these we dug at a promising site at the southeast wall 
of a Byzantine church and monastery, which I thought might mark 
an important entrance to the ancient city. Here Messrs. Hunt and 
Shelley came upon an interesting aqueduct or drain covered with 
large stones, light yellow in color, at a depth of 1.20 metre below 
the surface. Mr. Washington describes the stone as somewhat like 
porosy very sofl when first found, but hardening on exposure. It is 
apparently a limestone containing gypsum and a small quantity of 
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talc. These large stones covered terracotta drain-tiles, which are 
laid in trenches cut through very solid soil. The tiles are made of 
well-baked red clay, are 0.20 m. deep and 0.15 wide (interior meas- 
urements), and about 0.03 thick. They were joined together end to 
end, not overlapping, by a grey cement very neatly applied. The 
tiles have apparently a very gentle slope down toward the city, 
which is a confirmation of the supposition that they served as an 
aqueduct. Mr. Hunt and I explored the neighborhood for the possi- 
ble source ; and there is some probability that he discovered this, out- 
side and to the south of the city-wall, at some considerable distance 
from the point at which we found the tiles. The aqueduct runs 
under the city-wall and under the church, a block of the aqueduct 
being cut away obliquely. It is probable that the wall was the ear- 
liest, the aqueduct the next in date, and the large church the latest. 

Several inscriptions had already been found ; but at this church we 
discovered, in a grave below the east wall, two large inscriptions used 
as covering stones. One turned out to be another slab of the Dio- 
cletian Edict, giving, in Greek, the prices of textiles. This contains 
a large portion of the 17th Chapter in Waddington's edition of the 
known texts, with some interesting variations, as well as a column and 
a half of material hitherto unpublished and unknown, constituting 
the beginning of the chapter. It appears to me not unlikely that the 
Preamble found last year and this text, though they were found 
within the city about a mile apart, are portions of the same document. 
The marble slabs are of the same material, and must originally have 
been of the same dimensions ; and it appears probable that the Pre- 
amble remained in the original Latin, while the text, which was of 
practical importance to the people at large, was here posted in the 
Greek translation. The other Greek inscription records a dedication 
to some goddess on the part of women, with a list of interesting female 
names. From the frequent mention of a torch {ZaU)j it seems not 
. unlikely that the goddess was either Demeter or Artemis Eukleia, 
both which goddesses had temples at Plataia. 

We continued to dig at various sites outside the city-walls, hoping 
to find some due for discovering either the Temple of Demeter (and 
in this we followed Mr. Hunt's suggestion) or the Temple of Hera. 
We did not succeed in fixing these sites ; though several objects of 
interest were discovered. Thus, for instance, on Mr. Hunt's site, a 
fragment of an inscription undoubtedly referring to some hippie con- 
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test^ may possibly refer to the games called Eleutheria which 

celebrated outside the city-walls (cf. Pausanias, ix. 2. 4). It may 

desirable to make one more attempt^ next season, upon this site, 

to search again for the Temple of Hera inside the city-walls^ at 

church where last year we found the Edict of Diocletian. It is 

that we came upon the native rock in digging in this church, but it 

be desirable to continue trenches around the church, cutting them 

the rock throughout When this has been done, these exploi 

excavations may be considered as completed. 

What seems to stand in the way of important discoveries of tem] 

and sculptures at Plataia, is the fact of its evident importance 

Byzantine and Prankish times. Our exploration has certainly 

an historical fact which seems to have been previously overlook! 

for it is generally supposed that, after the classical period, PI 

sank into insignificance and oblivion. Our excavations, together 

the existence of the numerous Byzantine and Prankish churches (1 

are over twelve scattered about the site), certainly prove that, in Bj 

zantine and Prankish times, this must have been a densely-popul 

and important city. The people were probably attracted thither 

the situation, which commands the Boiotian Plain; possibly, 

its walls may have remained standing. It appears to me also 

Plataia must have been a centre of considerable importance 

Roman times. 

Charles Waldstein. 

American School of ClassiccU Studies, Athena, 

April, 1890. 



DETAILED REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS. 

Work was begun Feb. 19 with 22 men at Church No. I (s 
map), where two days were spent in partially clearing out the chi 
and sinking a trench^ running north, about 40 m. long. The pa^ 
stones of the church (about 70 X 60 cm., and 20 cm. thick), of 
white marble, were examined on the under side, but no sculpl 
work was found on them — they probably formed the pavement 
a temple. Two late walls built with small stones laid in mortar 
crossed by the trench, and at its northern end a low arch of bri< 
work, probably Byzantine, was laid bare. The trench was sunk 
depth (in places) of 2.70 m., but, with the exception of a fragment 
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a amall sepulchral stele of late Roman work, representing a man and 
his wife, nothing was found. 

On Feb. 21, work was begun at Church No. V. The churdi wig 
cleared out, and a trench was sunk to the south of it rumiing east and 
west. The upper cross-wall was traversed (at a depth of 50 cm.) st 
a distance of 37 cm. from the point W. 

Work was not resumed till Feb. 25, a feast-dav, Sunday, and aiow 
intervening. We then went on upon the same site with 25 men, andi 
larger apse, surrounding the smaller one, was uncovered.' Next day, 
with 30 men, the church-walb were partly torn down and Dumotme 
graves opened. The covering-stonea of the " aqueduct " were laid ban 
(1.20 m. below the surface) for the space of 8 m. The aqueduct passes, 
under the city-wall and under the southeast comer of 
the larger church, running w. s. w. A section of it 
is here given {Figure S). The top stones, rougfalj 
cut (of unequal size, but averting about 60-70 cm. 
each way, and 40 cm. thick), are of a light yellow 
stone, somewhat like the porta: very soft when fitst 
found, but liardening on exposure. It is apparently 
a limestone, containing gypsum and a little talc, and 
comes doubtless from a ridge on which stands a small 
chapel, about two kilometers to the east of the city, 
toward the north from the Vergoutiani spring, near 
Argiopios. These covering-stones are not cloeely fit- 
ted, in places the holes left at the joints being filled 
Fia. 2. with stones. Several have their edges bevelled, and 

°J I"™ apparently they were brought from some buildii^. 
At the place where the aqueduct passed under the upper cross-wall, 
the cavity left was partially protected against earth falling in by a 
rough block of the same stone tilted agaiust the wall ; while at the west 
end, where it passes under the corner of the church, the block was cut 
away obliquely to make room for the church-wall. This apparently 
proves that the wall was the esirlicst, the aqueduct next in date, and the 
larger church the latest. The trench was followed up subsequently, hnt 
to the west of the church only three of the covering-stones were found, 

< There were two churches at the point where the aquednct was found, the anudler 
one built on the site of the larger one. The buililen of the amaller church knew of 
the larger, for the chord Biibteadtog the apee was the game in both chnicbea (we 
F^^urtt.CkureheiNoi. Vand VI). 
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which apparently had fallen in, as they were lying irregularly. The 
aqueduct could be traced, however, by the terracotta drain-tiles at the 
bottom, and by its sides in the hard soil. It had no made walls, be- 
ing cut through a very solid soil, composed of small irregular stones 
cemented by a clay -like earth, apparently virgin soil. The drain-tiles 
at the bottom are of well-baked red clay, like three sides of a rectangle 
in section (U), the pieces being 60 cm. long, 20 deep and 15 wide (inte- 
rior measurements), and about 3 cm. thick. These tiles were joined 
together, end to end (not overlapping), by a gray cement, very neatly 
applied. The aqueduct was filled with earth to a depth of something 
like 80 cm., and when this was cleared out was found to have a very 
gentle slope down toward the west, i. 6., into the town. 

The next day (Feb. 27), with 30 men, work was proceeded with at 
the same place, and bed-rock was found at a depth of 3 m., in the 
larger apse. Several graves were opened, and in them were found 
quite a number of rough Byzantine lamps and small jars and vases. 
No further work was done until March 6 (owing to bad weather, feast- 
days and strikes), on which date 21 men came from Kriekouki and 
two trenches were sunk, at right angles, inside the ruined church 
above the Vergoutiani spring, and an inscription was found. Work 
was also done at Church No. V. Next day we worked at a spot 
north by west from Vergoutiani, where lie a number of large cut 
blocks (about 1.20 X 1.00 X 0.30 m.) of a coarae marble breccia. 
Three or four trenches were cut to virgin soil, but with no result. In 
the afternoon, two trenches were sunk at the ruins of a small church 
of St. Demetrios to the east of Plataia and northwest of Vergoutiani. 
The only thing found was part of a small and late smooth column (24 
cm. high, 15 wide, and 8 thick) with an inscription. The same day 
a tombstone was found at Church No, V. Two days were spent in 
sinking two trenches 50 m. long to the south of Church No. Vllly run- 
ning east and west. They were carried (one 1.20 m. and the other 1 
m.) to virgin soil, but with no result except the exposing of three or 
four Byzantine walls of small stones and mortar. Lying on the sur- 
fece, near the middle of the northern one, was foimd a block of 
cut stone (90 X 50 X 30 cm.) with the characters Af roughly cut 
on its upper surface near the middle. The characters are about 10 
cm. high. To the south of this trench was uncovered part of a rough 
platform, a few centimetres below the surface, probably of Byzantine 
origin. A trench running north and south was dug to the east of 
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Church No. Vllly and uncovered a comer of the wall of some boilding, 
made of large roughly-cut stones^ one of which measured 1.20 m* 
long, 70 cm. deep, and 40 cm. thick. They were only one course deep, 
however, and, after a few blocks in each side, became merged in a late 
wall of smaller stones. Some additional work was done in clear- 
ing out Church No, J, where a well was discovered, the brim being 
beneath the floor-level (about 6 m. deep and 1 wide), and also in sink- 
ing two small trenches at a spot which may have been the theatre. 
A flat piece of white marble (23 cm. high, 15 ^dde, and 5 thick) was 
found here with an inscription. Bad weather coming on, the expe- 
dition returned finally to Athens on March 13. 

Henry S. Washington. 
Madrid^ Spain ; 
April 22, 1890. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE AND WALLS OF PLATAIA. 

The ancient city stood on a fan-shaped ridge or plateau, about 1.4 
km. long, from north to south, and 1 km. in its greatest width, streteh- 
ing down from the north slope of Mt. Kithairon toward the plain of 
the Oeroe. This plateau has its highest point at the southern end, 
where a shallow ravine, 60 m. wide at its narrowest point, separates 
it from the lower rocks of the mountain. From this point the pla- 
teau slopes down rather sharply at first, but toward the upper cross- 
wall very gently, the ground becoming almost level inside the lower 
cross-wall and rising again near its northern edge. In the northeast 
corner it is split by two small ravines, formed by a couple of little 
brooks running north. The question whether these existed in ancient 
times, will be considered below. The soil for the most part inside 
the walls is cultivated and fairly deep, at Church No. Fbed-rock being 
reached at a depth of 3 m., and at Church No. J at about the same 
depth. In many places, however, especially to the west and south, 
the rock crops out, the soil being very thin. This is especially the 
case to the south of the north cross-wall, betw^een it and the outer 
wall as far as Church No, VII, and to the north of it, about parallel 
with its general direction as far as the point M of the outer wall. In 
the northern, or lower, part no rock crops out except along the western 
wall, as far as the point T, and near the so-called votive cuttings. 
The rock is a coarse gray marble, much corroded into deep holes and 
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channels where exposed to the weather. All the walls are built of 
this rock, which forms the ridge of Kithairon to the south, and could 
be quarried either on the mountain slopes or on the plateau itself. 
The soil is a rather clayey lime earth, very loose when dry, but ex- 
ceedingly clinging and sticky when wet — ^the mud making the plain 
of the Oeroe and Asopos almost, if not quite, impassable in winter. 

The sides of the plateau are not precipitous and rocky, except at a 
few points. As a rule, they slope gently down to the plain below. 
The slope has, of course, been decreased during our era by the wash- 
ing down of earth from the plateau above. It is probable that the 
sides were never high or precipitous enough to make good defenses 
'per sCy and that walls must always have been needed to make the 
plateau a tenable position. 

The remaining walls appear to be assignable to five periods. The 
earliest is characterized by a polygonal style of masonry, though not 
of the earliest type. The blocks are of fairly uniform size, the form 
seldom hexagonal, quite often pentagonal, step-cutting common on the 
upper edge to fit the superincumbent stone, with joints very neatly 
made. This style is similar to the oldest part of the walls of Lepreon, 
in Arkadia. The portions of wall exhibiting this style are the worst 
preserved of all, the stones being much corroded and weatherworn. 

The style of the second period — that most largely represented — is 
intermediate between the first and third. The walls of this period are 
better built than those of the former, with scarcely any polygonal 
blocks, but are not so well made as those of the latter period, to which, 
however, they bear a closer resemblance and for which they probably 
served as a model. 

The third period or style comprises work which is much the best 
built as well as the best preserved. It is seen in the upper cross- 
wall, which is entirely of this period, and in the northeast corner. 
The blocks are larger than those of the first two periods, about 1 m. 
high, from 1 to 3 m. long, and about 60 cm. thick. They are four- 
sided, laid in horizontal courses, with the edges neatly and accurately 
fitted. The vertical joints are very commonly, in fact generally, not 
perpendicular, but slanting or oblique — never more than 20° off from 
the perpendicular, however. The adjoining block in almost every case 
fits closely, with the same slope, except in one or two instances where 
the slopes are opposite and a \vell fitted wedge-shaped block is inserted. 
The separate courses do not run along continuously at the same level. 
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but, after varying distances (generally from 5 to 10 blocks) the upper 
course is lowered (or raised) by the upper side of the block below 
being cut into a step shape, the difference between the level of the 
two steps being only a few centimetres, never over five. The oat^ 
surface of the blocks, rather rounded or bulging, is cut vertically into 
wide and rather deep furrows or grooves. The whole is a very good 
piece of work, the blocks of good size, the joints accurate, and the 
workmanship everywhere careful. 

The fourth period is represented only by the lower cross-wall. It 
can hardly be said to represent a distinct style, the wall being built of 
blocks from earlier walls (of the second and third periods), of build- 
ing-blocks and of other architectural fragments, all of the common, 
coarse gray marble, no white marble being observ^ed in this wall or in 
any other. The blocks are not used with much system or care, some- 
times the furrowed side being out and as often not. The joints are 
not close, the blocks not having been recut after their removal from 
their original positions, and little pains having been taken in fitting 
them. Mortar and tiles were used at one time to fill up the crevices, 
as can still be seen in the third tower from the west ; but whether or 
not this was subsequent to the building of the wall cannot be made out 

The last period, including the worst-built masonry of all, is repre- 
sented by a few fragments and stretches of Roman, or more probably 
Byzantine, wall, built of rubble and tiles laid in mortar. It is se^ 
only at a few scattered points on the north and west sides. 

The walls of the first four periods are very uniformly 3.30 m. in 
thickness, very little variation from this figure having been noted 
anywhere. The outer facing is the better of the two, built of lai^er 
stones and better finished, but the difference is not great. In all the 
walls the space between the outer and inner faces was filled w*ith 
smaller rough stones and earth. How the walls were finished on top, 
whether battlemented or not, cannot now be determined, nor can any 
calculation be made, from the dSbria, of the probable height, the fallen 
stones having been scattered all over and below the plateau, and hav- 
ing disappeared in various ways. In many places, notably at the 
northwest from QtoS and at the southwest from C to J, the wall 
could be traced only by the smoothing of the natural rock as a bed 
on which to lay the wall-stones. The rock was rather carefully cut 
away so as to present a level surface in many places, and several of 
the step-cuttings were observed in the native rock. At two points, C 
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and between S and T^ the natural rock has been cut away so as to leave 
a smooth vertical fall. 

In order to take up and de^ribe seriatim the various parts of the 
city-walls, we will b^in at the point A^ the southwest comer, and pro- 
ceed toward the north. This point is the highest and most southerly 
of the plateau, and from it may be had a fine view of the whole site 
and the plain of the Oeroe and Asopos rivers stretching away to the 
north toward Thebes, which is entirely hidden by a low range of hills 
separating the valleys of the two rivers. Behind us, and to the right 
and left, runs the ridge of Mt. Kithairon ; to the northwest can be 
seen Mts. Helikon and Pamassos, and to the northeast the mountains 
of Euhoia. A ravine, about 50 m. wide and about 5 m. deep, sepa- 
rates the plateau from the lowest point of the slope of Kithairon. 
This ravine was much deeper in former times, a great deal of earth 
having been washed do^vn from the mountoin, especially since the 
destruction to a great extent of the forest growth. It is wide and 
deep enough, however, to prevent any earth from being washed down 
from the mountain onto the plateau, and we may safely say that this 
part of the plateau has been steadily losing earth since it became un- 
inhabited, and consequently for centuries diminishing in height. 

There is little left of the wall above ground (merely one course of 
blocks, inside and out), but enough by which to determine the period, 
presumably the earliest. A tower, square in plan, 5.60 m. on each 
side, stood at the angle, and from this point the wall runs down the 
slope, toward the north, very well defined till it turns to the west near 
Church No, VII, and thence runs irregularly in a general northwesterly 
direction till it meets the upper cross-wall. All along this stretch, a 
single course above ground in a few places constitutes the best-pre- 
served remains, the whole being of the first period. The wall has 
been traced, for the most part, by the rock-surfaces smoothed for the 
reception of the masonry. Along a great part of this stretch, notably 
from Cto O, the wall runs along the edge of a rough and jagged rocky 
cliff, nearly vertical, but now only a few metres high. Below the 
point D, on the outside, there is a rectangular sarcophagus-like cavity 
cat in the rock.^ The point of junction of this outer and older wall 
with the upper cross-wall cannot be clearly made out, but is probably 
not &r from H. 

^ The two branches of the road from Eekla to Kriekouki cut this section of the 
wall, as shown on the map. 
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We now turn toward the east and follow the upper cross- wall. This 
is by far the best built of all the walls ; it is of the third period, and 
is in places in a very good state of preservation. It runs for 407 m. 
toward the southeast in a line almost straight, at one point making 
a bend of less than 2° and at another of 10°, and there turns to 
the northeast and runs toward Church No. V. The wall is every- 
where 3.30 m. wide, both faces carefully finished (the outer one, that 
toward the south, the better) and the space between filled with rubble 
of earth and stones. The present height of the ruins varies greatly; 
at places they barely appear above ground, while at their highest 
point, the third tower from the west end, the structure is 3.80 m. above 
ground.* Along the outer, i, e., the southern, side of the wall there 
are remains of eight towers of rectangular plan, measuring 6.70 m. 
in length (t. e., along the wall) and 5 m. in breadth. The variations 
are only a few centimetres either way from these averages. The towas 
are distant from one another 42.50 m., and form an int^ral part of 
the wall, not added to the outer &ee but built at the same time and 
continuously with it. The best-preserved example is the tower above 
mentioned, and it offers a few points of interest The main courses 
rest on a foundation-wall, projecting 10 cm. beyond them, the blodis 
of which measure only 40 cm. high instead of 1 m., as in the courses 
above. This foundation is carefully worked with vertical or veiy 
slightly oblique joints, and furrowed facing. In this tower at present 
three courses of the foundation are above ground, while a similar 
foundation runs beneath the wall proper, though not visible at present, 
except at one or two points, owing to the accumulation of earth. 
The comers of the towers present a striking peculiarity. The rough, 
bulging sides have been cut in from both sides, so as to leave a shaip 
right-angled ridge along the vertical edge, finished smooth and dean. 
This right-angled ridge, which measures 10 cm. on each side, is carried 
along the whole angle of the tower and is continued in the foundatioo. 
It occurs in every tower on all the walls of the first three periods, its 
use in this upper cross- wall being probably copied from the older walk 
The towers, as far as can be judged, were solid, filled up within, like 
the walls. Another peculiarity of the upper cross-wall (also occur- 
ing once in the extreme south wall) is that there are several '' plat- 
forms," as they have been called, built on the inside of the wall 
These are thickenings of the wall, about 10 m. long and 1 m. thick, 
and were probably buttresses to strengthen the main wall, though too 

* See PLATE XVII. 
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litde is left of them to determine this definitely. At one place in the 
upper cross-wall two of these platforms occur, one on each side of a 
tower, while at another place one is found between two towers. 

Returning to H, we continue toward the north along the western 
outer wall. The stretch HI, distinctly traceable, but not projecting 
much above ground, is of the second period ; it is similar to the w^all 
of the third period, that of the upper cross-wall, but is not so care- 
ftdly built. It disappears at /, and the wall begins again at K, where 
there are traces of a square tower. A wall running east from this point 
was traced for some 50 m. The main wall, of the same masonry as 
HI, continues to the point M, where it makes a sharp angle, turns to 
the northwest, and thence to N is traceable mostly by rock-cutting. 
From H to near Jf, it runs along the edge of the plateau, the ground 
sloping down gently toward the plain. At M is a tower, and the wall 
from this point on to 3r overhangs a steep and rocky cliff, from 3 to 8 
m. high. Inside the tower to the north of Jf, there run for a few 
metres the remains of an apparently polygonal wall, probably of the 
first period, as in the extreme southern part, but perhaj^s earlier still. 
Below the wall MN, perched on the rocks, are half a dozen sarcophagi, 
hewn in one piece out of the common, coarse gray marble, and sepa- 
rate from the rock on which they rest. The dimensions of the most 
northerly one are as follows : length (exterior) 2.40 m., width 1.20, 
height 1.25, thickness of sides, 0.20. These sarcophagi are surrounded 
at top and bottom by a simple moulding. The interior is sloping 
at the bottom. The monolithic cover of the sarcophagus measured 
lies further down the slope ; it has the shape of a long, obtuse wedge. 
To the south of the sarcophagi lie some graves of less importance, 
hewn in the rock, in the shape of rectangular pits ; all these are 
empty. Of two of the sarcophagi only halves remain, and all the 
covers with the one exception have disappeared. At a distance of 98 m . 
from Ny there are traces of a path leading down through the wall and 
between the sarcophagi — very faint however. At JVthis wall disap- 
pears, though blocks are still scattered about the slope in large num- 
bers, and many are built into field-walls below. 

At 0, begins the lower cross-wall, almost the latest of all. It is 
built entirely, as stated above, of blocks taken from other structures. 
The remains of seven towers, measuring 6.20 m. in length by 5.50 in 
width, are visible in its southern or outer side, joined to and forming 
part of the main wall, as in the upper cross-wall. The third tower 
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from the west end is the best-preserved^ its extreme height being 3.85 
m.* The wall makes a rather sharp turn at Z', and thence runs almost 
due north^ with a few slight angles, for over 160 m., finally being lost 
amid a tangle of blocks and house-walls, which continue till within 
50 m. or so of F. The wall runs throughout on almost level groond, 
and no traces of a gate appear. Below the point 0, near the road, are 
19 m. of the inner facing of a wall, built of large cut blocks, appar- 
ently of the second period. No connection could be made out between 
it and the main western wall, and it is probably all that remains of a 
wall figured in Stanhope's map, but of which all other traces are now 
lost. At P, there are scanty remains of a wall of the same period, 
half-way down the rather steep, earth-covered slope, and above this is 
a right angle, apparently a comer of a tower, built of small stones 
and mortar, while a little further north there is a large mass of the 
same material. 

From to Q the main wall is lost, but at this latter point we come 
upon rock-cuttings, and hence to B the line of the wall can be made 
out, in a straight line, by the leveling of the tops of the rocks for 
the reception of the blocks. All along this part of the west wall 
the side of the plateau is fairly steep and quite high, perhaps 15 m. 
above the road to Thebes. The slope, except toward the top, is not 
rocky, but of earth. Below the stretch QB^ at two points appear 
short lengths of what at first sight looks like early polygonal ma- 
sonry ; but a closer examination shows that it is late work. The 
stones are very roughly fitted, and in one or two cases have apparently 
been taken from an early wall of cut blocks. One block shov^ a 
hole, apparently made for an iron anchor or damp. Just below the 
point J2 is a grave-cutting. 

Trom the point 22, the northwest angle, till half-way between 8 and 
r, the wall remains are short lengths of rough wall made of small 
stones and tiles laid in mortar. No trace exists of an earlier wall ex- 
cept at 8, where there are two pathways cut a few centimetres deep 
in the rock, meeting in the line of the wall at an obtuse angle, just 
outside which a large rock projects, its top cut away flat and level. 
This may have been a small gate where met two paths, coming up 
from below. A little to the west of T^ the rock has been cut away 
perpendicularly for a few metres, the wall running along its edge. 
Hence to U, the wall, 3.30 m. thick, can be seen just above groimd, 
and belongs apparently to the second period. The remains of one or 

* See PLATE XVII. 
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two towers can just be made out. From C/" to F the wall runs east, 
down hill. Very little is left of it, and that little is mainly of small, 
rough stones, without mortar — very late work. No trace could be 
found of the wall figured to the north of this by both Leake and Stan- 
hope. 30 m. south of F, there are 4 m. of a wall running north and 
south, apparently of the same style as the lower cross-wall, and a con- 
tinuation of it. But there are so many late house-walls in this region 
that this is not certain. At F, all traces disappear, and the next sight 
of the wall is at IT, 234 m. to the northeast of F, on the east slope of 
the western valley. Hence the wall runs in a straight line about 
due east for 150 m., disappears where it formerly cut across the east- 
em valley and brook, reappears 50 m. further on, and thence runs 
187 m. to the northeast angle of the plateau. This wall, though 
barely projecting above ground, can easily be seen, especially at its 
eastern end, where the outer or northern face projects a metre or 
more above the surface. It is built in almost exactly the style of the 
upper cross-wall, the oblique up-and-down joints, the step-cuts, the 
peculiar tower-angles, and the wider foundation being all present ; the 
stones large, well-fitted, and with furrowed, bulging faces. From X 
westward to near the brook, the courses, though horizontal, descend 
step by step, following the gentle slope of the small ravine, thus prov- 
ing that this ravine existed when the wall was built. As the valley 
to the west is the larger, we can infer, though there is no wall there 
to prove it, that it also existed at the same period. The slope down 
from all this stretch of wall (east of F) to the plain is gentle and en- 
tirely of earth. At the northeast angle, X, there was a round tower, 
about 10 m. in diameter. Only four such towers appear ; there being 
one between S and T, on the north wall, and two on the east wall, to 
be noted later. This one at X is built in the same style as the rest of 
this part, but very Uttle of it remains. 

From X, the wall, fairly well preserved, and for some distance over- 
grown with bushes, runs due south, then turns a little toward the west 
and disappears near^', just beyond a small ilex tree, some 5 m. high, 
the only tree on the plateau. All this stretch of wall is of the second 
period, not as well built as TTX. Hence to near Church No. F, the wall 
can be traced running a little west of south, sometimes entirely de- 
stroyed, an4 again fairly well preserved. All the remains are of the 
second period. At £', a wall, 2.80 m. thick, runs almost at a right 
aneie for 27 m. down the slope toward the brook, here distant 35 m. 
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from the main wall. This oifshoot-wall is of rougher and apparently 
late masonry. Inside the main wall, due west of B' at a distanoe of 
17 m., are remains of a square building, measuring about 8 m. each 
way, with a small threshold — probably a late Byzantine structure. 
AtE'y traces of a round tower can be made out. The slope down to 
the brook all along this east wall is very gentle, no rock crops out, 
and the soil is apparently deep. At K', near Church No. V, all traces 
disappear, but at L^ we make out a bit of wall, and hence trace it, at 
intervals, to P'. The only rock along all this stretch is a narrow 
ridge running from i' to ^, along the top of which the wall was built, 
as shown by the cuttings. At 0' there are traces of a round tower. 
Too little remains of this stretchy south of X', to determine its period ; 
but it probably belongs to the first, that of the extreme southern parL 
At P', both faces of the wall can be seen, and hence to ^ it is fairly 
preserved, though not high above the surface — less than a metre. It 
is all 3.30 m. through, and of the same period, the first, as that near J, 
described above. At a point 37 m. from Ay there is a cutting in the 
wall — traces of what may have been a threshold. The slope to the 
south down into the small ravine which separates the wall from Mt. * 
Kithairon is very gentle, though in one or two places the wall rans 
along rather steep rocks. At P, the wall is nearly 150 m. from the 
mountain slope, while at A, as stated above, it is only 50 m. 

This completes the survey of the walls, and a few remarks may be 
made as to the area included within them. It seems probable, from 
the apparently greater age of the walls there and from its height 
above the rest of the plateau, that the extreme south end was the 
original acropolis. Search was made for an old north enclosing-wall, 
but no trace of such a wall was found. Such a wall probably ex- 
isted near where the upper cross-wall now stands, but running more 
east and west. The plateau, as has been said, sloped down to the 
north, the northern half being comparatively level. The southwest- 
ern part is very rocky, the natural rock here jutting out in large 
rough masses, while the southeastern part is almost free from rock, 
except the ridge between X' and N\ The middle zone (between the 
north and south parts) is rocky on its western side, while to the east 
it is mostly good soil. The northern third is entirely free from pro- 
jecting rocks except along its western and northwestern ^edges. In- 
side the lower cross-wall (to the north of it), and for a little distance 
to the east, the ground is entirely uncultivated, owing to the dream- 
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stance that it is oovered with potsherds, broken tiles^ and small stones, 
while to the east, on both sides of and between the two ravines, the 
soil is deep and fertile. 

Apart from the ruined churches, there are few objects of interest 
above ground on the pl&teau. East of D, in the southwest, there is 
cut in the rock what is probably a threshold, facing west, 2 m. in 
length. Beyond this, to the east, there is a semicircular area in the 
rocks, some 15 to 20 m. across ; and about 3 m. lower than this, to the 
north, there is a similar area. Both areas are level and apparently 
made by the hand of man. Southeast of Church No. IV, appear what 
are called on the map, "Votive Cuttings." These consist of seven or 
eight small rectangular holes or niches cut in the rock for the recep- 
tion of votive or other tablets. To the south of them is a small level 
plateau, with some roughly hewn wall-stones. The wall to the east 
of Church No. IVis a very well built and preserved one of rubble and 
mortar. It is 32 m. long by 1.15 wide, and runs almost due north 
and south. To the south of this extends in the same line a series of 
eight square piers, 1.15 m. square, of the same materials, the first one 
distant 15.40 m. from the south end of the wall. The first seven piers 
are uniformly distant from one another 1.75 m., and from the spacing 
we judge that four are probably missing between the seventh and 
eighth remaining piers. No traces are left above ground of any wall 
to the south, but the broad level space to the east of the wall makes it 
seem probable that a large building, or some such feature as an agora, 
once existed here. 

There are four springs and brooks in the immediate vicinity of the 
plateau, besides the two very small ones in the northeast part. One 
brook on the east side rises in a spring a short distance due south of P' 
and flows northerly along the whole east side, at a distance from the 
wall varying from 20 to 100 m. The brook on the west begins at a 
point southwest of the older wall, flows northwest, is joined by the 
water from Megale Brysis, below 0, and thence flows to the north- 
west away from the city into the Oeroe. Some 250 m. to the east of 
the plateau is another spring called Kondati, where are two inscrip- 
tions and some architectural fragments. Between this and the brook 
to the east of the walls is a ridge on which are the ruins of a small 
church and a number of large hewn blocks. 

On the whole plateau there is a remarkable lack of white marble. 
The pieces remaining are confined almost entirely to the ruined By- 
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zantine churches, Churches Nos. I, IV, V, VII snd FZZ7 being the 
richest in them. The greater number are Roman architectural pieces, 
architraves, capitals and bases, etc. There are some Greek slabs and 
other marbles, some with inscriptions, all built into the church-wallB, 
and some reworked into Byzantine forms. A few fragments of white 
marble, small pieces of cut and sculptured work, are found on the 
ground on the northwest part ; and to the east of Church No. I lies a 
portion of a Roman plain white marble column. The two springs of 
Megale Brysis to the west and of Kondati Brysis to the east have 
walls made of ancient fragments of white marble. All this marble 
is much like the Pentelic, but undoubtedly comes from a much nearer 
quarry. 

I will close with a few remarks as to the different periods of set- 
tlement of the plateau. As already stated, it seems probable that the 
extreme southern end was the earliest citadel, if not the only port 
occupied before the time of the battle of Plataia. Then, later, a town 
was built lower down in the northern part (the upper citadel probably 
being abandoned), the upper cross-wall being built for its defense. 
This town very probably covered the whole of the plateau to the 
north of the wall. The apparently greater age of the walls to the 
east and west makes it seem likely, however, that the whole plateau 
was inhabited and fortified before the shrinkage within the upper 
cross-wall, which is probably of about the time of Alexander. At a 
much later date, in Byzantine times perhaps, the lower cross-wall 
was rather hastily and carelessly built to surround the much shrunken 
town. The fact that the ground inside this wall is deeply covered 
with tiles, etc, and the number of house-walls, point to the conclusion 
that a densely populated towoi once occupied this part of the plateau. 
The great number of churches on and in the immediate vicinity of 
the plateau, ten in all, also tends to prove the same, and is a circum- 
stance important in the later history of the place, and one which may 
explain the great scarcity of white marble, this probably having been 

burned to make mortar. 

Henry S. Washington. 
Tarragona, Spain, 

May 23, 1890. 
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NOTES ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF PLATAIA. 

Those who admire the greatness of ancient Athens cannot fail to 
feel an interest in Plataia, the gallant little city which stood by the 
side of Athens on the field of Marathon and was equally faithful in 
the still darker hour of the Peloponuesian war. It would be of interest 
to follow at length the fortunes of Plataia. But the aim of this paper 
is more limited ; its purpose is to examine the statements of ancient 
writers that throw light on the topography of the battlefield^ where 
the victory of Salamis was made complete. 

DiodoroSy Strabo^ Plutarch^ and Pausanias have been consulted^ but 
the authorities by which all others have been tested are Herodotos 
and Thoukydides ; for they stand nearest to the battle of Plataia^ and 
their works bear most clearly the marks of simple truth. 

The story of the battle as told by Herodotos (ix. 15 ff.) is in brief as 

follows : After Mardonios had captured Athens for 
the second time, and had flashed the news to the 

BATTLE. ^ ^ ' 

Persian king by beaoon-fires, he retired from Attika 
through Dekeleia to Skolos in the Theban country. He extended his 
forces along the Asopos from Erythrai^ past Hysiai^ into the Plataian 
territory and strengthened part of his camp by means of a wooden fort^ 
ten stades square. The Greek forces came to Erythrai and took their 

stand on the skirts of Kithairon opposite the enemy ; 
«« but the Persian cavalry harassed them. The M^:a- 

OP THE OBEEK8. , ... 

rianSy who were in a place easily accessible to cavalry, 
suffered most until a volunteer baud of three hundred Athenians went 
to their aid. In a skirmish which followed, Masistios, the com- 
mander of the Persian cavalry, was slain, and his body was captured 
by the Greeks. The Persians in their mourning shaved themselves, 
their horses, and their cattle, and filled Boiotia with their lamentations. 
The Greeks bore the body in triumph through their ranks^ and were 
encouraged to take a more convenient position for their camp, where 
they would have a better water supply. They advanced along the 
skirts of Eithairon, past Hysiai, into the Plataian district, and took 
their stand near the spring Gargaphia and the sacred enclosure of 

the hero Androkrates, their line extending over low 

SECOND POfilTIOlf 

hills and level ground. The Lakedaimonians held 
the right, and the Athenians, after a dispute with the troops from TcgeA, 
occupied the left. The Tegeans were solaced with a position next the 
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LakedaimonianSy and the Plataians stood next the Athenians. The 
rest of the Greeks held the centre. The enemy were soon at hand and 
formed their line of battle. Opposite the Lakedaimonians were the 
Persians ; then came the subject nations ; and at the other end of the 
line were the medizing Greeks. The Asopos divided them/ and the 
prophets on both sides advised acting on the defensive. For ei^t 
days the armies faced each other^ and the Greek force continually grew 
stronger. On the night of the eighth day, Mardonios sent to the pass 
Dryoskephalai ' a troop of cavalry^ which captured a large sapply-train 
on its way to the Greek camp. 

On the eleventh day Mardonios^ not wishing that the Greek forces 
should be further strengthened^ resolved upon giving battle. This 
purpose was communicated to the Greeks that night, and the Lake- 
daimonians asked the Athenians to change places with them, because 
the Athenians had already faced the Persians at Marathon. This 
change was made ; but, in the morning when the enemy observed it, 
Mardonios moved the Persians to his right wing, so that they onoe 
more faced the Lakedaimonians. Pausanias, the Lakedaimonian 
commander, seeing that he had gained nothing by the change, went 
back to his former position and the Persians did the same. Msudonios, 
after sending a taunting challenge to the Spartans, ordered a cavalry 
charge. The cavalry captured the spring Grargaphia and choked it 
up. This cut off the water supply of the Greeks ; for it was unsafe 
to go to the Asopos on account of the horsemen and bowmen. They 

determined to move that night to the Island, where 
they would have water in abundance and be free from 
the assaults of the Persian cavalry. When the time came, the Greeks 
in the middle of the line did not mardi to the appointed place, but 
were glad to flee from the enemy's cavalry toward Plataia, and came 
to the Heraion before the town. The Lakedaimonians on the right 
were detained by the obstinacy of Amompharetos, who refused to 
retreat before the enemy, while the Athenians on the left remained 
where they were, because they did not think the Lakedaimonians 

^ Part of the Persian forces may have been south of the Asopos. The Persian cav- 
alry were continually active on the south side of the river. Cf. HxBODOTOSy ix. 40. 

'Also called Treiskephalai ; because one looking south from the valley of the 
Asopos can distinguish three peaks of Kithairon in the neighborhood of the 
through which the road from Athens to Thebes now passes. There was another 
from Megara. Cf, Xenofhon, Hdl^ v. 4. 14; Vischsb, JSWnnertcfi^efi atw Qrieehm- 
land, p. 533. 
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meant to carry out the arrangement in good faith. As dawn ap- 
proachedy Pausanias lefl his obstinate captain^ who soon followed him, 
and retired ten stades to a place called Argiopios on the banks of the 
Molols^ where there was a temple of Demeter. On the retreat the 
Lakedaimonians kept to the hills^ but the Athenians turned down 
into the plain. When the Persians saw the Greek position deserted^ 
they set out to pursue, as they supposed, a fleeing enemy. They ad- 
vanced on the Lakedaimonians, for the Athenians in the plain were 
hidden from them by the hills. The sacrifices were unfavorable for 
the Lakedaimonians, and they were being wounded without striking 
a blow, until Pausanias looked away toward the Heraion and prayed 
that they might not be disappointed in their hopes. Here by the 
temple of Demeter the battle was fought and the Persians were routed. 
The Boiotians kept the Athenians employed till they too were routed 
and fled to Thebes. The Persians had fled to their wooden fort. 
When the Greeks at the Heraion learned that the Persians were flee- 
ing, they set out in two detachments. One passed among the hills at 
the base of the mountain on the way which led up straight toward 
the shrine of Demeter ; the other moved through the plain till it fell 
in with the Theban cavalry, which charged it and drove it into the 
mountain. The Persian fort was soon stormed and great slaughter 
followed. 

This outline shows that Herodotos gives three positions of the 
Greek troops, which we shall endeavor to determine. But first let 
us fix the more permanent features, such as the Island, the spring 
Gai'gaphia, the temple of Demeter, the Heraion, and the shrine of 
Androkrates. 

The ruins of Plataia * lie on a plateau at the foot of Kithairon about 
two miles and a half from the Asopos, which flows at this point in a 
comparatively straight line toward the east. This is enough to form 
the basis of our investigation. To begin with the Island. Herodotos 

(ix. 51) says : " This Island is before the city of the 

- -«, ^«, . .^ Plataians, distant ten stades from the Asopos and the 

OP THB ISLAND. , ' *^ 

spring Gargaphia, at which they were then encamped. 
And under the following circumstances there would be an island in a 
continent. The river branches and flows down from Kithairon into the 

* See the map abore. For other maps, see Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
Tol. II ; Stein, Herodotus^ vol. v ; Grote, History of Greece^ ch. 42 ; Stanhope, 
Topography of the Battle ofPlataea; Bocaoe, Travels of Anacharsis, pi. 6. 
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plain, with its streams about three stades ajiart, and then comes together. 
Its name is Oeroe, and the nativi« call it ^ the daughter of Asopos.' " 

Again Herodotos (ix. 51) speaks of the Island as the place " which 
Oeroe forks about as it flows from Kithairon." From this we gather 
that the Island was : (a) before the city of Plataia ; (6) ten stades from 
the Asopos and Grargaphia ; (c) three stades wide ; and (<J) that it ended 
in the plain. And in the plain befoYe Plataia, ten stades from the 
Asopos, we must accordingly find one point of the Island. 

The statement of Herodotos, that the island is " ten stades frx)m the 

Asopos and the spring Gargaphia, at which they were 

SECOND POSITION ., , „ i -^ • ^ i. ^ iS xl. 

^« ^„««„ -,«^^«« then encampcxi," makes it important to fix the posi- 

OP OR££K TBOOFS. . r 7 r r^~ 

tion of the troops at this time. Herodotos (ix. 25) 
says the forces went " from Erythrai past Hysiai to the Plataian terri- 
tory, and on arriving took up their position by nations near the spring 
Gargaphia and the sacred enclosure of the hero Androkrates, over 
low hills and level ground." * Later, Herodotos (ix. 49) says the 
Persian cavalry choked up the spring Gargaphia, from which all the 
Greek army procured water. " Xow the Lakedaimonians alone were 
posted at the spring, while for the rest of the Greeks the spring was 
distant as every contingent happened to be drawn up, and the Asopos 
was near ; but being kept back from the Asopos they continued to 
resort to the spring, for it was not possible for them to get water 
from the river on account of the horsemen and arrows.^' The 
left, then, held by the Athenians, was near the Asopos, and the line 
extended away from the river to the spring Gargaphia, where the 
Lakedaimonians held the right. When Herodotos (fx. 51) says that 
the Island to which they proposed to retreat was ten stades from the 
Asopos and from the spring Gargaphia, he seems to imply that each 
end of the line would fall back ten stades to the Island ; in which 
case the new line would be about parallel to the old. Acting on this 
supposition, we draw, from the part of the Island which we have fixed, 
a circle with a radius of ten stades, and the left of the Greek line Avill 
lie on this circle near the Asopos. 

At the other end of the line was Gargaphia — (a) ten stades from the 

Island,* (b) near low hills and level ground, access- 
ible to cavalry,* (c) ten stades from the temple of 

'DiODOROS says (xi. 80] that the Greeks, in their second position, had on their 
right a high hiU and on their left the Asopos, and here they won their victory. 
^Herodotos, IX. 51. 'ix. 25, 49. 
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Demeter/ and {J) twenty from the Heraiou.® We cannot allow less than 
twenty-four stades for the length of this line. There were 1 10,000 
men in all.' Of these, 38,700 were heavy-armed troops. Supposing 
these heavy-armed men to be drawn up eight deep, as was common 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B. c.,*^ and, allowing three feet front 
for every man with his shield, we shall have a line about twenty-four 
stades long. That the estimate of twenty-four stades is not far from 
right, will be evident when one considers that this line was supported 
by 71,300 light-armed troops. Gargaphia will then be on the circum- 
ference of a circle whose radius is twenty-four stades, and whose centre 
is the Athenian position. Our line must not swing too far to the 
south away from the river, or the spring Gargaphia will not be twenty 
stades from the Hcraion, which is near Plataia." On the other hand, 
it most not swing to the north toward the river ; for it must be within 
ten ^ stades of the temple of Demeter, which, as we shall show, was on 
high ground ; and we have seen that the spring was distant from that 
part of the line which was near the river. We therefore place the spring 
east of Plataia among the " low hills'' of the Asopos valley, where are 
several springs, one of which Leake names Grargaphia.** 

Taking Gargaphia as a centre, we draw a circle with a radius of ten 

stades to find the temple of Demeter about which 
OP DEMETER ^^ battle was fought. Herodotos (ix. 57), speaking 

of the retreat of Pausanias from Grargaphia, says : 
" This column, drawing off* about ten stades, waited for the company 
of Amompharetos, taking position on the banks of the Molois, and in 
a place called Argiopios where stands a temple of Eleusinian Demeter." 
Just before the battle, Pausanias " looked away toward the Heraion 
of the Plataians." ^^ When the Persians were put to flight, the Co- 
rinthians and others at the Heraion '^turned along the skirts of 
Kithairon and the hills on the way which led up straight toward the 
shrine of Demeter." " The temple of Demeter, then, was on the cir- 
cumference of the circle— (a) ten stades from Grargaphia, (6) on the 
river Molois, (c) up hill from the Heraion, (d) so situated that an 
observer standing near it could see the Heraion, and {e) at a place 

^ Herodotos, ix. 57 : ^. 49. » ix. 62. • ix. 29, 30. 

^ Ulsb Drotsen, DU grieehitehen KnegsaUerthumery in K. F, Hermann* s Lekrbuch 
der gr, AntiquUaten, ii, 2^ Abt. p. 44. 

" HERODoras ix. 62. " ix. 57 : c/". 49. 

^ Op, eU,, II, 332 f. Pausanias (ix. 4. 3) says that the spring was restorecL 

"• Hebodotob, IX. 61. " IX. 69. 
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called Argiopios. This name, "White Rock/'" may help to identify 
the spot. We cannot place it very far to the south, for the troops firom 
the Heraion passed to it over the foot-hills of Kithairon. We may sup- 
pose that it was west of Gargaphia, for Pausanias originally intended to 
go to the Island, and Plutarch'^ says that he retired toward Plataia. 
We therefore place the temple of Demeter on high ground southeaet of 
Plataia at a point where are now the foundations of a lai^e Byzantine 
church." Back of it rises a wall of rock which is visible for miles 
in the valley, and may have given to the place the name of Aigio- 
pios. The Lakedaimonians who were at this point could be seen 
easily by the Persians in the valley of the Asopos ; while the Athe- 
nians in the plain north of Plataia would be hidden by the foot- 
hills northeast of the town.** From the rising ground a few rods 
east of the church one can see the lower half of the ruins of Plataia 
where the Heraion may have stood. The conclusion with r^ard to 
the position of the temple of Demeter, which we reach from our study 
of Herodotos, receives a curious confirmation from a statement of 
Pausanias. Pausanias comes down from Kithairon to Plataia, and, 
after s{)eaking of the monuments ^' of those who fought ilgainst the 
Mede, and the altar of Zeus "just about opposite the entrance to Pla- 
taia," he says (ix. 2. 6) : " But the trophy which the Greeks set up 
for the battle at Plataia stands about fifteen stades further ft*om the 
city." The trophy (rpoiraiov) was set up on the battlefield in memon- 
of the turning of the enemy to flight {rpoirrj). In this case the battle- 
field was about the temple of Demeter. Herodotos (ix. 62) says : 
" The battle waxed hot right by the temple of Demeter," and again (ix. 
65) : " It is a marvel to me how not a single one of the Persians, who 
fought beside the grove of Demeter, appears to have gone into the 
sacred enclosure or to have died within it, though very many fell about 
the temple on the uneonsecrated ground." Measuring from the en- 

" Pape, WorUrhwh der gtiechUehen Eigennamen. *• ArisiideSf 17. 

" About six minutes walk east of the spring Vergoutiani. Here have been fonnd 
Greek sepulchral steles, inscriptions, bits of Roman mosaic, and numerous fragments 
of marble. No doubt the temple became popular after this battle, and oontinoed so 
down to Roman times. Plutarch describes it as "under the projecting foot of 
Kithairon in places rough and rocky." Aristy 14 ; ef, 11. 

*• Herodotos, ix. 59 : wir^ ray tx^^^^ 

^'Plutarch {Antt,, 20) mentions one set up by the Lakedaimonians^ and one bj 
the Athenians. Leake (it. 366) wrongly places the trophy at the gate of Plataia 
beside the tombs. 
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trance to Plataia " about" fifteen stades, we find the point which we 
had already fixed for the temple of Demeter. 

The so-called Island was ten ^ stades from Grargaphia^ and so must 

touch the circle on which the temple of Demeter stood. 

A number of streams flow down from Kithairon on 
the east of Plataia^ and turn to the west, where they unite to form the 
Oeroe which flows into the Korinthian Gulf.^^ The modern traveller 
is unable to discover any such island as Herodotos seems to describe. 
Leake ^ and Vischer® are inclined to think that it was rather a nar- 
row peninsula formed by two of these branches, which was ix)pularly 
called by the inhabitants the ^^ Island/' a name misleading to one not 
acquainted with the place. Herodotos does not speak as if he had 
verified the statement that it was entirely surrounded by water. He 
prefaces his description (ix. 51) with : " and there would be an island 
in a continent imder the following circumstances." It would not be 
difficult to find parallels for such a use of the term " Island." Long 
ridges run out from Kithairon between the water-courses ; and on one 
of these ridges, which the Plataians called the " Island," the Greeks 
proposed to take their stand. On rising ground with a stream in 
front they could defend themselves from the enemy^s cavalry, while 
the stream behind them would furnish water. 

It is important that we should fix the position of the Heraion. The 

language which Herodotos uses seems to associate it 

closely with Plataia. He calls it (rx. 61) the " He- 
raion of the Plataians," and, like the Island, it is " before the city of 
the Plataians," ** an expression which seems to i)oint toward the val- 
ley. It was distant twenty ^ stades from Gargaphia. It will there- 
fore be on the circumference of a circle whose centre is Grargaphia and 

**Hkbodoto8, IX. 51. •* Cf. ViscH£B, <yp, cU,j p. 547 ; Leake, ii, p. 324. 

■•ii,p. 357ff. 

** P. 547 f. Leake claims that this is all that Herodotos means ; but TtpitrxiC^reUf 
and Herodotos' general treatment of the subject exclude this view. Vischeb thinks 
it possible that such an island existed in antiquity. 

•* Herodotos, ix. 52; cf. 51. Plutarch (ArUt.^ 11) calls Ilera Kithaironian. 
Pausakias (ix. 2. 7.) saw in her temple a large standing statue of the goddess by 
Praxiteles. Plataian coins of the time of Praxiteles bear the head of Hera. Cf. 
Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismalic OommerUary on Pausanias, pp. 110-111. 
The same temple contained a Rhea and a Kronos by Praxiteles, and a seated statue 
of Hera by Kalli machos. 

■* Herodotos, ix. 62. Lolling, in Baedeker's Oreeee, places the Heraion twenty 
stades outside the city (?). On a circle of twenty stades radius from Gargaphia, within 
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whose radius is twenty stades. Herodotos says that the Greeks in the 
middle of the line were " glad to flee from the cavalry, and in Aeir 
flight came to the Heraion, which is before the city of the Plataiana, 
twenty stades from the spring Gargaphia;" and "these encamped 
about the Heraion." The Heraion was therefore in the direction of 
Plataia from the middle of the line, and the site ^vas probably un&vor- 
able for a cavalry attack, or the Greeks would not have halted so com- 
fortably. If it was in the northern part of the plateau upon which 
Plataia lies that they halted, they would be protected on the west and 
norths for at this point the plateau rises somewhat abruptly from the 
plain. Leake and Vischer place the Heraion in the northern part of 
the present walls of Plataia. Both ^ note the statement of Thouky- 
dides, that the ancient city was small, and observe that the walls at 
the south angle are the most ancient. The present ruins of Plataia 
are not less than two miles and a half in circumference. Leake and 
Vischer conclude that the later walls were extended from the south 
so as to include the temple of Hera, which was outside the city at 
the time of the Persian war. Paasanias seems to place the Heraion 
within the city, though his statement is not definite. After describ- 
ing the altar and statue of Zeus Eleutherios near the entrance to Pla- 
taia, he says : ^ "In the city itself is the heroon of (the divinity) 

Plataia, and I have already told what is said with r^ard to her, and 
what I myself surmised ; and (Be) the Plataians have a temple of Hera 
notable for its size and the beauty of its sculptures.'' If Pausanias saw 
a temple of Hera within the city, it was not necessarily the Heraion of 
Herodotos ; for^ when the Peloponnesians captured Plataia, they razed 
the city ; ^ and built near the Heraion a large inn, which they dedicated 
to Hera. They also built to her a temple one hundred feet long, which 
was probably the large temple seen by Pausanias. Vischer finds traces 
of a quadrangular building within the northern part of the city, and 
concludes that there is scarcely any doubt that this is the temple of 
Hera. But, in truth, there is abundant room for doubt. This part of 

the northern part of the present walls of Plataia, is a rained Bjzantine church oon- 
taining numerous fragments of a large Ionic temple (map. Church No. I). A frag- 
ment of a decree by Diocletian was found here in 1889 by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Several other sites would satisfy the conditions of Hero- 
dotos' account. 

"Leake, ii. pp. 325 f., 360 f., 364. Vischer, p. 643 ff. 

■^ Pausanias, ix. 2. 7. " Thoukydides, hi. 68. 3-6. 
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the city is covered with foundation-walls, and the mere fact that there 
had been a large temple in any place would prove nothing ; for Pausanias 
speaks of a temple of Athena at Plataia,^ a hereon of Plataia,*^ and a 
temple of Eleusinian Demeter,^^ which may however be the one referred 
to by Herodotos. Plutarch (Arid,, 20) mentions a shrine of Artemis 
Eukleia. Successful excavation alone can fix the exact position of the 
temple of Hera. 
The heroon of Androkrates ^ was somewhere on the line of battle 

which we have determined. Thoukydides (iii. 24) 
says that those who escaped over the besieging walls 
of the Peloponnesians " went on the way leading to 
Thebes, having on their right the heroon of Androkrates." They saw 
the enemy pursuing them with torches toward Kithairon and Dryos- 
kephalai. " They proceeded for six or seven stades on the way toward 
Thebes, then turning back they advanced on the road leading toward 
the mountain to Erythrai and Hysiai, and getting into the mountains 
they escaped to Athens." If the fugitives travelled only seven stades 
toward Thebes, and had the heroon of Androkrates on their right, this 
heroon must have been nearer to Gargaphia than to the Asopos. Stein ^ 
and Grote say that the spring was on the right of the Greek line of bat- 
tle, and the heroon on the left, which is impossible, for the left was near 
the Asopos, almost twenty stades from Plataia. Plutarch places the 
heroon at the foot of Kithairon, near the temple of Demeter. 
Our next task is to fix the positions occupied by the forces. Of the 

Persian position Herodotos (ix. 15) says : " Mardo- 

PEB8IAN POSITION. . .. ,. /. ^r • vx • m , 

nios, bivouacking tor the night m Tanagra, and 
turning on the next day to Skolos, was in iJie country of the Thebans. 
.... He let his camp extend from Erythrai along by Hysiai, and 

•Pausakias, IX. 4. 1 ; Plutarch, Arist., 20. This temple, according to Pausa- 
nias, was built from the spoils of Marathon. It contained a colossal gold and marble 
statae by Pheidias, and was adorned with pnintingR, '^ Odysseus after the slaughter of 
the suitors," by Polygnotos, and " The Seven against Thebes," by Onasias. Before the 
feet of Athena was a portrait of Arimnestos, the Plataian commander at Marathon 
and Plataia. Plutarch says the temple was built from the Plataian share of the spoils. 

*• Pausanias, ix. 2. 7. 

•' Pausakias, ix. 4. 3. Pausanias may use iy nKaratais loosely for 4y UXaratHi yj}. 
(y, Hebodotos, IX. 25 : is UKarvudsy 31 . 41 : ^i' UKarai^fft. Pausanias seems to be t h ink- 
ing of the account of Herodotos ; for i n the next sentence he speaks of the restoration 
of Gargaphia, which Mardonios an I his cavalry destroyed. 

"Herodotos, ix. 25. A hero of Plataia; cf. Plutarch, Ariit, 11. 

" NoU on Hei'odotos, tl B5,\,IS; cf. Grote, History of Greece, vol. v, p. 19, Note 2. 
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I 
f 

advanced it along the Asopoe river into the Plataian territory. How« 
ever^ he did not make his entrenchment so large, but made each side 
about ten stades." ** 

Skolos, Erythrai, and Hysiai were towns on the skirts of Kithairon ; 
sKOLos, Skolos on the east, and Hysiai on the west, with 
EBYTHBAi, AND Erythrai between. Skolos* was on rough ground 
HYSIAI. jjga|. the Asopos, forty stades below the point where 

the road from Plataia to Thebes crossed the river. Hysiai and Eiy- 
thrai * were near together, a little to the right of the road which crossed 
Kithairon from Eleutherai to Plataia. Plutarch {Arist.y 11) says: 
^^Near to Hysiai is an ancient temple called the temple of Eleusinian 
Demeter and Kora." He further describes the place as near the heroon 
of Androkrates in the foot-hills of Kithairon. That the temple of 
Demeter and the heroon of Androkrates were not far apart is possi- 
ble from what Herodotos and Thoukydides say ; but that they should 
be near Hysiai would be inconsistent with the account of Herodotos. 
For, when the Greeks moved from Erythrai, their first position, to their 
second position, they passed Hysiai.^ Then, when the Lakedaimonians 
fell back ten ^ stades from this second position, they came to the temple." 
The camp of Mardonios occupied the plain of the Asopos, and ex- 
tended past Hysiai into Plataian territory. At least 
part of the camp was south of the Asopos, and there 

MABDONIOS. ^ ^ ^ 1 /• 

is nothing to show that the wooden fort was nortli of 

" DioDOROS (xi. 29, 30) says Mardonios came from Thebes. 

*^Strabo, 408, 409 ; Pausanias, ix. 4. 4; Leake, ii, 330 f., 369. Pauaanias saw 
here an unfinished temple of Demeter and Kora. 

■•Pausanias, IX. 2. 1 ; Strabo, 404; Leake, ii, 327-329. Herodotos (v. 74) 
mentions Hysiai with Oinoe as a frontier-deme of Attika. At Hysiai, Paosaniaseaw 
a half-built temple of Apollo and a sacred well. 

^ Herodotos, ix. 25. " ix. 57. 

* Plutarch may use " Hysiai " loosely for " the district of Hysiai " (see Note 31). 
At the foot of Kithairon, near Kriekouki, east of the road from Athens to Thebes, 
are remains of an ancient acropolis. Along the brow of the rock one can follow the 
wall with some difficulty. On the other side of the road is an ancient well, now dij, 
which was perhaps the sacred well of Hysiai. Near here were found two dedicatory 
inscriptions to Demeter, belonging to the first half of the fifth centcfry. Cf, Foucabt, 
BvJl, de corr. hell&n., 1879, p. 134, N. 1 ; Roberts, Epigivphy, 223. One objection to 
placing the Plataian temple of Demeter here has been pointed out aboTe. More- 
over, Pausanias, who speaks of the Plataian temple of Demeter, saw Hysiai in ruins. 
It is not impossible that Hysiai also had a temple of Demeter, as had Skolos (Pau- 
SA^iAS, IX. 4. 4). Plutarch himself says that the temple of Demeter, at which the 
Greeks halted, was near the shrine of the Plataian hero Androkrates, which mmt 
have been nearer Plataia. 
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the river. The cam p of the Medes extended " along by Hy siai into the 
Plataian district.'' ^ Exactly the same expression is used of the Greeks 
who went from Erythrai across the skirts of Kithairon " along by 
Hysiai into the Plataian district." The expression " into the Plataian 
district " could hardly have been used, if part at least of the Persian 
forces had not been south of the Asopos. There is no proof that the 
Plataian territory ever extended north of the Asopos ; on the con- 
trary, there is proof that at first it did not extend as far as the Asopos. 
Herodotos tells ^^ us that when the Athenians espoused the cause of 
the Plataians against the Thebans, they passed over the bounds which 
had been fixed for the Plataians, and ^^ made the Asopos the boundary 
between the Thebans and the Plataians." Pausanias (ii. 6. 1 ; ix. 
4. 4) speaks of the Asopos, which forms the boundary between the 
Theban and the Plataian land ; and again he says : ^^ Even yet the 
Asopos separates the land of the Plataians from the Thebans." We 
are told that the Persians fled to their wooden fort in the Theban 
territory;^ but this does not prove that the fort was north of the 
Asopos. We have seen that, before the Athenians interfered, the 
Theban territory extended across the Asopos opposite Plataia. This 
was doubtless the case at Erythrai ; for Strabo (409) tells us that all 
the villages along the Asopos at this point were under the Thebans ; 
though he adds that some say that Skolos, Eteonos, and Erythrai are 
in the country of the Plataians. Herodotos himself (ix. 15) places 
Skolos in the Theban territory. 

While Mardonios was encamped here in the plain of the Asopos, 

the Greeks came to Erythrai, and, as Herodotos 

'"^ ^^ says,^ observed that the barbarians were encamped 

OF GREEKS. -^ ' . . ^ ^ 

on the Asopos ; and perceiving this they took their 
stand on the skirts of Kithairon facing the enemy (avrerda-a-ovro);^^^ 
and Mardonios, as the Greeks did not descend into the plain, sent 
against them all his cavalry. Masistios, commander of the cavalry, 
was slain, and the Greeks bore his body along their ranks on a wagon, 
a circumstance which throws light on the nature of the ground. 

^ Hebodotos^ iz. 15; <f. 25. The wooden fort may have been extended acroBS the 
river for the sake of a better water supply. The valley widens conveniently at this 
point *^ HEBODOToe, vi. 108 : 519 b. c. Cf. Thoukydidbb, m. 68. 

^ Hebodotos, IX. 65. *' ix. 19 ff. ; ef. Diodobos, xi. 29, 30. 

^ Leake, who places the Persians on the other side of the Asopos, bases his view 
an this irrcrcCo-o-oyro,' which can have no more definite meaning than we give to it. 
Northern Oreecej u, 840, Note. 



L. 
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The Greeks moved to their second position which we have fixed ; 

and, ^^ when Mardonios and his barbarians had fin- 

SECOND FOBmON • i j • r -xr •_-*.• a1_ j. a i. J 

ished mourning for Masistios, thej, too, were at hand 
at the Asopos which flows here/' ** Most of the Per- 
sian forces were north of the river ; *^ for " the sacrifices were favor- 
able for the Greeks, if they kept on the defensive, but unfavorable, 
if they were to cross the Asopos and b^in the battle." " The bar- 
barians advanced as far as the Asopos to make trial of the Greeks, 
but neither side crossed." ^ On the day of the battle, Mardonios led 
the Persians across the Asopos on the run.^ With regard to the posi- 
tion of the forces on the day of battle but a word remains to be said. 

,_ The Lakedaimonians, as we have seen, were at the 

THIRD PosrrioN J . ' 

OP temple of Demeter.^ The Athenians were down in 

LAKEDAiMomAKs, thc plain where they fell in with the medizing 

ATHENIANS, AND (Jreeks. Plutarch says ®^ that the Athenians, while 

advancing across the plain to the aid of the Spar- 
tans, were attacked by the medizing Greeks. Of the Greeks at the 
Heraion, one detachment went eastward to the temple of Demeter; 
and the other marched north or northeast through the plain till it fell 
in with the Boiotian cavalry." 

After the battle, according to Herodotos (ix. 84), the body of Mar- 
donios disappeared. Several claimed to have buried him, and were 

rewarded by the son of Mardonios. Pausanias (ix. 
2. 2) saw a monument " said to be that of Mardonios." 

MABDONIOS. \ Tfc, . 

on the right of the road from Athens to Plataia, a 
little beyond Hysiai. 

The Greeks buried their dead in large tombs or pclyaniria}^ The 

Spartans set up three, one for every class of citizois: 

TOMBS OP GREEKS. , » i . i m i i ■»■- 

the Athenians one; theTegeansone; andtheMega- 
rians and Phliasians one. Others, as the Aiginetans," who took no part 
in the battle, erected cenotaphs. In the Peloponnesian war, when Pla- 
taia had been captured by siege, the Plataians pointed to these tombs,^ 
and implored the Spartans to spare them for the honors which they 
had shown every year to the graves of "those who fell fighting against 
the Mede.'^ Pausanias (ix. 2. 5) says : " Opposite the entrance to Pla- 

** Hkrodotos, IX. 31. ^ix. 36 f. ; Plutabch, ArisL^ 11, 15. 

« Herodotos, ix. 40. « ix. 59. « ix. 57, 62. 

^ArvA,, 18 : cf, Herodotos, ix. 59, 61. ** Herodotos, ix. 69. 

^ Herodotos, ix. 85. ^ The Aiginetan tomb, it is said, was built ten jeare latcs 
^ Thouktdidibb, ni. 58, 59. 
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taia are the tombs of those who fought against the Medes. The rest 
of the Greeks have a common monument; but the Lakedaimouians 
and Athenians who fell have separate tombs^ and on them are inscribed 
epitaphs by Simonides. Not far from the common tomb of the Greeks 
is the altar of Zeus Eleutherios/' Plutarch relates that this altar was 
dedicated to the Zeus of Freedom in honor of the battle for freedom 
at Plataia ; " and, in describing the ceremonies which were performed 
every year at these tombs, he uses language which seems to place them 
near the city. He says : " They form a procession, which the trum- 
peter, sounding the charge, leads on at dawn. Wagons, loaded with 
myrtle and garlands follow. A black bull is led in the procession, 
and free-bom youths advance bearing drink-oiFerings of wine and milk, 
vessels of olive-oil and myrrh. No slave is allowed to touch any 
of the things connected with that service because the men died for free- 
dom. Finally, the archon of the Plataians, who is not allowed at 
any other time to touch iron,** or to put on any but a white garment, 
then clad in a purple tunic, and armed with a sword, taking up a 
water-jar from the place where the records are kept, leads on through 
the midst of the city. Then, taking water from the spring,*^ he him- 
self washes the steles,** and anoints them with myrrh. Slaughtering 
the bull upon the altar for burnt sacrifice, and, praying to Zeus and 
Hermes Chthonios, he invites the brave men who died in behalf of 
Greece to the banquet and the offering of blood. Then mixing a bowl 
of wine and pouring it out, he says : * I drink to the men who died 

for the freedom of the Greeks.' '' 

W. Irving Hunt. 

^ PiiUTARCH, ^rist., 19-21. Inscription on the altar: 

lL6vhe voff "EWrivts yUas Kparu, ^py^ "ApTjos, 

niptras i^fKdurayrts, ^Acvdcp^ 'EAA(£5i KOivhv 
idp^crayro Aths fiafiby iKtvdtpiov, 

Stbabo speaks of it as a Up6vy which Leake translates " temple." Here they cele- 
brated games called the*£Acv6c/>ia. Stbabo, 412; Plxtt arch, ^ris^, 21 ; Paus., ix. 2. 6. 

^ Perhaps it would be better to say " a weapon of iron ; " cf, aiB'npo<pop4w in Thoukt- 
DIDES; or simply "a weapon." 

^^ DoDWELL (Ibur through OreeeCf vol. i, p. 2S0) makes this spring Gargaphia (?). 
The tombs were just at the entrance to Plataia, as Pausanias came from Meganu 
Hence the spring referred to by Plutarch is probably that on the eastern side 
of the ruins of Plataia, which flows out of a terrace wall, in which are Greek 
sepalchral steles and a piece of an Ionic cornice. The spring a mile southeast of 
Plataia, now called Vergoutiani, has been confounded with Gargaphia, but it is prob- 
ably the spring of Artemis. Leake, Northern Oreeee, ii, 333 f. 

^ Of bronze, Pausanias, iz. 2. 5. 
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In the year 1887, M. G. Foug^res of the French School at Athens, 
while digging at Mantineia, came upon three slabs of marble basreliek 
These M. Foug^res published in a very interesting article in the organ 
of the French school,* in which he endeavored to identify these slabs 
with the reliefs decorating the base of the statues of Leto, Apollo and 
Artemis in their temple at Mantineia as ucscribed by Pausanias (viii. 
9}, thereby greatly enhancing the undoubted value of his important dis- 
covery. Since then Professor Overbeck,^ supported by several other 
authorities, has denied M. Foug^res' identification. It is the object 
of this |Daper to adduce further reasons for the ascription of these re- 
mains to the reliefs mentioned by Pausanias, and it is hoped that the 
identification may become conclusive. 

The three slabs were found among the ruins of a Byzantine church 
at Mantineia in which they served as pavement, the face bearing the 
reliefs fortunately having been turned downward. They are of white 
marble, according to M. Foug^res possibly from Doliana near Tegea, 
and are now deposited in the National Museum at Athens where they 
have been put together carefully under the direction of M. Kabbadias* 
The plates illustrating M. Foug^res^ article are from photographs from 
the originals taken in the museum ; but, owing perhaps to insufficient 
light, and to spots and corrosions which disfigure the marble and inter- 
fere more or less with the lines and modeling, they are not as good as 

"^The substance of this paper was read at the opening meeting of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Jan. 17, 1890. 

^ Bull, de eorr, heUen.f xii, 1888, pp. 105 seq^f pis. I, ii, ni. His view is shared bf 
Bavaisson, Oompte-rendu de Caead. des inscnpt., eU., 1888, p. 83 ; Loschcke, Jakrhmk 
d.IngtU,, 1888, p. 192; FuRTW angler, Philolog. Wochenaehrift, 1888, p. 1482. 

• Bericht. d. Konigl. Sdcha. OeselL d, Wis^enseh., 1888, pp. 284 seq. ; Gr. Kunglm^thol> 
gicj III, pp. 454, 457, where also a full list of other representations of Apollo and Mar^ 
syas is given. 
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they might be. In such cases casts which give all the lines and do 
not reprodace the accidental staining of the marble may supplement 
the accurate appreciation of works of antiquity. The authorities of 
the museum generously made a set of casts which they presented to the 
American School to illustrate the present paper when read at one of 
our meetings. 

The three slabs are practically of the same dimensions : slab I is 
1.35 m. wide by 0.96 m. in height^ while slabs II and III are 1.36 m. 
wide by 0.96 m. and 0.98 m. in height. 

The first slab bears three figures of which the first is seated : a dig- 
nified male figure with long curls dressed in the long-sleeved talaric 
chiton^ and himation^ and holding a large lyre resting upon his knee. 
There can be no doubt that this figure represents Apollo. At the 
other end of this slab is a nude bearded older man playing the double 
pipes^ in an attitude half-retreating, half-advancing, which from the 
well-known type of the Myronian Marsyas will at once be identified 
as Marsyas. Between these two figures stands a bearded younger man 
with a head-dress something like a combination of a veil and a Phry- 
gian cap, wearing a chiton with sleeves, anaxyrides, and shoes. He 
holds in his right hand a knife. From this foreign costume, as well as 
from the type and evident function of the figure, no archceologist can fail 
to see in him the Scythian slave charged with the execution of Marsyas. 
The scene suggested by this slab is beyond doubt the first stage in the 
story of the flaying of Marsyas. It is equally evident that the six 
female figures holding musical instruments, rolls, and papyri represent 
six of the nine Muses, and it appears evident that one slab is missing 
which must have contained the other three Muses. Now, in the pas- 
sage cited above, Pausanias, in describing Mantineia which he enters 
by the southeast gate, mentions first a double temple of which one half 
was dedicated to Asklepios ; and he continues : To Se erepov Atjtov^ 
iarXv Upov koX t&v TraiSeov, Upa^LTiXrj^ Bi ret dyaX/jutra elpydaaro 
rpLTTf fierh ^AXKafievrjv vtrrepov yevea. tovtcov ireiroLrifieva iarXv iirX 
Tip fia6p(p M^ovtra koX Mapava^ avX&v, We thus learn that Praxi- 
teles made the three statues of the second half of the temple, namely, 
Tjeto with her two children Apollo and Artemis, and that on the base 
of these statues was portrayed a story of Marsyas and the Muses. 

Literally, Pausanias speaks only of " a Muse and Marsyas playing 
on the pipes ; ^' and M. Foug^res solves the diflBculty in interpret- 
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ing this passage, which even before his discovery had been felt, by 
amending it and substituting the plural Movtrai for MoOo-a. Many 
years ago, De Witte' suggested that the one Muse who could aooompanj 
Marsyas would be Euterpe, who presides over flute-playing ; but there 
is no archseological or literary instance of the conjunction of these two 
figures known to me, and, as we shall see, this very slab disproves it. 
It appears possible that Pausanias, who never was a careful and accu- 
rate observer of the monuments which he describes loosely, mistook 
the seated Apollo for a female figure, a Muse, and rapidly noted what 
he hastily saw, characterizing the whole scene by two figures which 
he could identify. And this possibility was increased to my miml 
when I heard that, at the first glance, the discoverers themselves were 
misled in the same way. Still, perhaps M. Foug^res' emendation is 
the better suggestion, as it includes the figures of all the other slabs, — 
and as the omission of the letter l at the end of a word is easily made 
by any scribe. 

With this definite passage of Pausanias to go upon, it seemed to 
me strange that there could be much hesitation in identifying the slabs 
found at Mantineia with the reliefs decorating the base of the Praxi- 
telean statues ; I was therefore astonished to find that most of the 
leading archaeologists here at Athens agreed with Professor Overbeck, 
for, even before I had read M. Foug^res' article and was aware of the 
provenience of the slabs, I had pointed out these works as important 
specimens of fourth-century relief work of Praxitelean character. 

M. Foug^res, rightly assuming that there must have been one more 
slab bearing three Muses, restores the base of the statues by placing 
one slab upon each of the four sides of the pedestal, and this restora- 
tion has been in the minds of archax>logists as the only possible one, 
ever since the publication of these works. Starting from this con- 
ception of their distribution. Professor Overbeck and those who agree 
with him direct their strongest criticism against the identification on 
this ground. But, besides this, he and they also maintain that the 
reliefs themselves, in the posing of tlie figures and their relation to 
one another, and in the modeling of every one, as well as in the gen- 
eral character and artistic feeling of the grouping and of the separate 
figures, are either Koman or late -Hellenistic in style. Now Professor 
Overbeck, though he holds that M. Foug^res has put it beyond all 

• iliU O^ramogr., n, pi. 70, p. 213, Note 3. 
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doubt that the three slabs belong together^ and is right in maintain- 
ing that they were not part of a continuous frieze, denies that they 
could have been arranged on the four sides of the bathroUy inasmuch 
as this base would have been decidedly too small for the three statues 
which stood upon it. Though it might be urged, even against this, 
that we do not know how large the pieces on either side were, into 
which each one of these slabs may have been set, just as a picture hangs 
with space about it upon our walls, still it would be hard to conceive 
of this base as a whole, if so decorated, and supporting the three large 
temple-statues. Yet, if we can, as I propose, show that all the four 
slabs formed a continuous composition and decorated only the front of 
the base, all the weighty arguments of Professor Overbeck and his sup- 
porters against the attribution of the reliefs, so far as these arguments 
depend upon the arrangement formerly proposed, fall to the ground. 
Now, I will say at once, though it hardly needs much argument, that 
the reliefs are more likely to have decorated a bathron than anything 
else. As, from the nature of the subject represented, the whole com- 
position consisted of but four slabs, they are not likely to have formed 
part of an extended architectural decoration, such as a continuous frieze 
or single metopes. Nor are they likely, for the same reason, to have 
formed part of a balustrade or screen ; nor could they have been fixed 
upon a sarcophagus. Four slabs of this dimension, evidently belong- 
ing together, are structurally mast likely to have decorated the large 
base of some sculptural monument. 

The first mistake in judging these works appears to have been made 
in that an analogy for the base of the three statues by Praxiteles was 
unconsciously found in the numerous existing open-air hatha dis- 
covered at Olympia, Epidauros, and other places. But these inter- 
esting bases of statues are chiefly those of athletic and votive figures, 
and are therefore much smaller in dimensions. They can in no way 
give us an adequate notion of the size, form, and decoration of the 
bases belonging to great temple-statues and groups of statues. 

Now, as regards the bases of great temple-statues, so far as ancient 
literary records are concerned, the two about which most was written 
in antiquity are those of the Olympian Zeus and the Athena Parthenos 
by Pheidias. As r^ards the base of the statue of the Olympian Zeus, 
we learn from Pausanias (v. 11.8) that it was decorated in relief, that 
the scene represented the birth of Aphrodite in the presence of all the 
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chief divinities, the action bounded on one side by Helios, rising with 
his steeds, and, on the other, by Selene descending to the realms of 
night The base of the Athena Parthenos was similarly decorated 
with scenes portraying the birth of Pandora. Fortunately for ns, the 
so-called Lenormant statuette in the British Museum, giving a £nee 
copy of the Athena Parthenos, has on the base an imperfect rendering 
of this scene; but, imperfect as it may be, it shows that the decoration 
in relief occupied only the front of the base, and did not extend round 
the four sides. This, moreover, we should naturally have surmised 
before, inasmuch as it could not have been intended that the visitors 
should walk round the back of such sacred statues, generally placed 
toward the west end of the cella, without sufficient space left free at 
the back for proper appreciation of a relief on the base. 

Among extant bases, I would specially draw attention to one deco- 
rated with reliefs representing pyrrhic dancers,* now in the Acropolis 
Museum at Athens, to which my attention was drawn by Mr. Loring 
of King's CoU^, Cambridge, and the British School at Athens. I 
shall have occasion to recur to these relief for further comparison 
with the works under discussion. For the present, I merely wish to 
point out that, though this base belonged to what must have been a 
much smaller group of figures than ours, as the figures in the relief, 
cut into the solid ston^ of the base, are less than half the size of our 
Muses, it is still instructive as showing sculptured decoration similarly 
disposed only on the front side. 

The most important light, however, upon the disposition of these 
slabs and the base which they ornamented, is throwTi by the important 
discovery at Lykosoura in the autumn of 1889 of the temple-statues 
of Damophon of Messene by Messrs. Kabbadias and Leonardos. ITie 
temple and Ae statues there found are beyond a doubt those described 
by Pausanias (viii. 38). The date of these works cannot be fisur re- 
moved from that of Praxiteles. Now, there were four statues on this 
base, while there were three on that of Mantineia. By computation, 
the width of the Lykosoura base would be about eight metres, and on 
this ratio, a base for only three statues would be about six metres wide. 
Four slabs of the dimension of our Mantineian reliefs would measure 

*BEULi, VAeropoU d^Athhtes^ n, pk. in and iv; Banoab^, AnUq. hdUtL, pL 
XXI ; vide, also, Michaeus in Rhein. Mus,^ xvii. 217, and MiUheU. d. dadaA, Arek. 
fMtiL Athen, i, 295. The inscription is published CIA^ n. No. 1286. 
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about 5J metres. Hence, so far as actual measurements would go, 
four such slabs would suffice, when placed continuously side by side, 
to decorate the front of the base of a group of temple-statues such as 
the Leto, Apollo and Artemis at Mantineia in all likelihood formed. 
Accordingly the arguments of Professor Overbeck, so far as the ordi- 
nary dimensions and decoration of such bases are concerned, fall to the 
ground, and leave unshaken the probability of such an arrangement 
of the reliefs from Mantineia. 

A careful consideration of the composition of these reliefs, neces- 
sarily leads us to the same conclusion. There can hardly be a doubt, 
first, that there was one more slab sculptured with three Muses, and, 
second, that the slab with Apollo must have occupied a central posi- 
tion. The presence of six Muses lends probability to the conclusion 
that at the time when these reliefs were made the Muses as accompany- 
ing Apollo had been already fixed at the number of nine. I must, 
however, leave this point for discussion hereafter. Assuming, then, 
that there were four slabs in all, and that the slab with Apollo occu- 
pied the central place, the next questions are whether of the two extant 
slabs with Muses the one containing the seated Muse is to be placed to 
right or left of the Apollo slab, and whether the remaining slab is to 
be placed at the extreme left or right. Mr. H. D. Hale, while a student 
at the American School at Athens, made the restorations* of the 
group and the base reproduced in Plate xv. Apart from all other con- 
siderations of composition which have led me to place the slabs as 
they are here given, L e., the seated Muse immediately beside Apollo 
and the remaining slab to the left hand of this, there is one, appar- 
ently minute, but very interesting fact which finally confirmed me 
in this arrangement. Of the Muses there are four heads compara- 
tively well preserved. Among these that of the seated Muse and the 
one immediately beside her are in full-face, while the two others are 
turned in different directions. The head of the Muse with the pipes 
is turned to our right in three-quarter view, that of the central figure 
in the otlier slab to our left. Now, there is a marked difference in 
the workmanship of these two heads ; the inner side of the face of 
the Muse with the pipes is carefully finished, while the inner side 

* I need hardly say that the statues are imaginary. The Apollo would probably not 
have been represented without any drapery. But I think Mr. Hale has been suc- 
ceBsful in giving a certain fourth-century character to his composition. 
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of the other head is comparatively unfinished^ and the contrast is 
here the greater as the outer side of this head is beautifully worked. 
It is evident^ from this fact^ that the inner side of the face of the Mase 
with the pipes was designed to be prominently visible to the spectator 
looking at the group of three statues on the base ; while the inner side 
of the other head was not meant to be carefully examined. PlaciDg 
the slabs as they are here given^ and imagining the spectator to stand 
opposite the centre of the base, the Muse with the pipes presents her- 
self in three-quarter view, the inner side of the fiwe becoming well 
visible, while the central Muse of the other slab exhibits her head in 
profile, the profile being exquisitely finished, while the unfinished inner 
side of the face does not show. Further, the Muse with the papypis 
is the only one who has a larger bare space at her back, which gives a 
proper finish to the composition. I therefore place this slab at the lefl; 
end. Then follows the other extant slab with Muses, then the slab with 
Apollo and Marsyas, and on this side the composition was brought to 
a conclusion by another slab with three standing Muses similar in com- 
position to the slab at the other end. In Mr. Hale's drawing (pl. xv) 
the end slab has been repeated on the other side to give some idea of the 
ensemble of the composition. 

This I postulate is the composition decorating the front of the base 
of the three statues ; and with this postulate we will proceed to con- 
sider the main features of the composition, first, from the point of 
view of the subject represented, and, second, from the constructive or 
tectonic side. 

The first task an ancient sculptor at work upon a group consisting 
of several figures had to deal with, was the proper arrangement of 
the figures with regard to their relative importance to the scene de- 
picted, and this arrangement must then be modified by the construc- 
tive destination of such grouping. It is unnecessary to say that the 
most important figure or figures must occupy the middle. Moreover, 
when there were separate slabs, it was desirable, as far as possible, 
to place the central group on one slab. This is done in the present 
case by placing Apollo, Marsyas and the Scythian on one slab. If 
there had been five slabs in our composition, the arrangement would 
have been a comparatively easy task ; for thus this slab would have 
been placed in the middle with two slabs on either side. But then it 
would have been desirable to place Apollo in the centre of this slab^ 
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perhaps with the Scythian on one side and Marsyas on the other. 
But the difficulty is still further increased by the actual number oi 
figures represented in the whole of this composition. When there is 
an uneven number of figures, due prominence can easily be given to 
one figure, by placing it in the middle with an equal number of figures 
on either side. This is done, for instance, in both the pediments of 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. But when there is an even number 
of figures, it is not possible, from the considerations of symmetrical 
composition, to give prominence of place to one figure. In the west- 
ern pediment of the Parthenon, the centre was equally occupied by two 
figures of equal importance in the s(«ne enacted ; moreover the sacred 
olive-tree really occupies the centre of the pediment with Athena and 
Poseidon in diverging lines on either side. I have several times 
hitherto pointed out how the careful study of extant ancient com- 
positions forces us to conclude that the ancients studied most minutely 
such questions of grouping, and I would refer the reader to what I 
have written on the arrangement of the central figures of the Par- 
thenon Frieze,^ where I have endeavored to show that the introduc- 
tion of the central incident was due, in a great degree, to the desire of 
giving proper prominence to three figures, viz., Zeus, Hera and Athena. 
Brunn, Flasch, and Treu, also, have pointed with emphasis to the 
careful consideration of symmetrical balance in such compositions. 
Having an even number of figures, namely, twelve, our artist could 
not place Apollo in the centre. The physical centre in our composi- 
tion therefore lies bet\veen Apollo and the seated Muse. The artist 
has fiirthermore emphasized this as the centre by placing two seated 
figures on either side of the central point. This corresponded pcoba- 
bly also to the general arrangement of the statues on the base, in which 
Leto was probably seated in the middle, while Apollo and Artemis 
were standing on either side. The discovery at Lykosoura has shown 
us that the two central figures (Demeter and Despoina) were seated, 
while Anytos and Artemis were standing on either side. The points 
immediately on either side of the centre would thus be occupied by 
two seated figures. But, no doubt, the danger would arise that Apollo 
and the seated Muse would be made equally prominent. Yet there is 
one striking point of difference in the compositions where this arrange- 

«£«M^8 m the Ah o/Pheidias, pp. 244-253. 
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ment obtains. If it had been the intention of the artist to give siinilar 
importance to both of the two seated figures grouped on either side of 
the centre, he would have placed them either face to fiwe or back to 
back. In the frieze of the Parthenon, Zeus heads the one ^de of the 
Assembly of Gods, turned from the centre, and Athena the other, fee- 
ing in the opposite direction, — an arrangement, too, which is highly 
conducive to symmetry. In our case, however, the seated Muse is not 
turned toward the other Muses as if she were heading that side of the 
composition, but is turned toward Apollo, and, by this attitude, throws 
the symmetry somewhat out, leaving the preponderance of interest and 
line toward the other side where what there is of drama is enacted. 
This is the only element of asymmetry in what is otherwise composed 
in almost extreme severity of balance. To realize how far this balani« 
goes, I merely point to the fact that, while we have two seated figures 
in the centre, each with a stringed instrument, we have beside these 
respectively the only two figures that are approximately in full face. 
The lines of the arms of these two figures are what might be called 
rhythmically symmetrical : the arms of the Muse and of the Scy- 
thian that are toward the centre are both extended downward in a 
flattish curve, diverging from the centre; the arms away from the 
centre are drawn upward in a sharp curve toward the centre. The 
figures outside of these again, Marsyas and the slim Muse at the end of 
the slab, both have pipes which they hold toward the centre. I will 
not confuse the reader by pointing out further the system of balance 
and symmetry in the grouping of every single slab. I am most con- 
cerned with the demonstration of the continuity and completeness of 
this grouping, consisting of four slabs placed side by side. 

The figure at the extreme left end, then, being turned squarely 
toward the centre, shows the general direction of line, and the seated 
Muse nearest the centre, being turned toward Apollo, again draws the 
eye away from the physical centre toward the adjoining slab, where 
Apollo and Marsyas form the chief group. Thus, in the difficult 
task of filling one slab with three figures enacting the scene, and of 
placing six Muses on the one side of Apollo and only three Muses on 
the other side of Marsyas, while yet maintaining a symmetrical ar- 
rangement with regard to the centre on the base, the artist has suc- 
ceeded well in conciliating the opposed conditions of his problem. 

It is most interesting to note, furthermore, how the sculptor has used 
the constructive suggestions of his work of decoration to emphasize 
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the importance of the chief figure and scene. In the case of pedi- 
mental groups, and even of a continuous architectural frieze, greater 
importance can be given to a figure or to a group of figures by varying 
the outlines of the whole composition, so that the more important fig- 
ures are taller or stand higher, and there is thus a natural climax ot 
line corresponding to the rise in interest. This pyramidal form is the 
ordinary canon for composition. But such a rise of line on the i)ede8- 
tal of a statue or group, where the chief structural aim is that of sta- 
bility for the figures which it holds, would be painfully unconstructive. 
It would suggest in line not only that the central statue was unstable, 
but that the statues on either side would be in danger of falling off. 
Our artist has thus adopted another device. He has felt that impor- 
tance is given by variation of line ; but, instead of making the lines 
rise as they approach the centre of importance, he has produced an 
abrupt depression of line in the centre which, in an equally effective 
manner, attracts the eye to the most important figure in the whole 
relief, though that figure does not occupy the actual centre. Five of 
the Muses on the left stand erect with the line of their heads hori- 
zontal, and then there is a sudden fall of line as we near the centre 
in the seated Muse, which becomes still more marked when we reach 
Apollo, who with his large lyre immediately attracts the eye, and, by 
his attitude, directs us toward Marsyas. Marsyas again, by his strik- 
ing action, fixes our attention and holds it ; for ne is the only figure 
who, in bold contrast to the repose of all the others, is in violent action. 
While his action thus readily attracts the eye to that side of the centre, 
the general treatment of outline-composition in the reliefs as a whole 
properly draws our eye to Apollo. If, as I have done, we place the three 
slabs together with the arrangement proposed, and a drawing of equal 
dimensions containing three figures, similar in attitude and grouping 
to those of the left end, is placed on the extreme right, and if then we 
stand at some distance from the relief in the actual central line between 
the two seated figures, first, there will be no sense of want of sym- 
metry in the composition as a whole ; secondly, our eye will be at once 
attracted to Apollo as the most important figure, and from him it will 
natiSrally pass on to Marsyas. 

Thus the composition in itself confirms the view, suggested to us by 
the evidence of similar known monuments, that these three slabs, with 
another that is missing, formed part of a continuous scene which would 
properly decorate the base of a group of statues, and that the base of 
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the Mantineian statues was^ aooording to all the evidence we have of 
dimensions, such as would require a frieze of the size of the one con- 
sisting of four such slabs. 

If now we consider the date of these reliefs as it is manifested in 
the treatment of the subject and in the style of the work, I can see 
hardly any ground for assigning it to the late Hellenistic or the 
Roman period. 

To begin with the moulding which finishes off the relief on the top : 
it is of so simple a character that I should defy an archaeologist to 
adduce reliefs of the later periods that manifest a treatment so simple. 
But in these matters I would not trust my own judgment, and I am 
happy to adduce the opinion of Mr. Schultz of the British School at 
Athens, who has made a careful study of Greek mouldings, and ac- 
cording to whom this moulding points to the fourth, and would not 
be out of place even in the fifth, century b. c. 

As r^ards the composition again, it appears to me that there 
is a simplicity bordering almost on severity in the arrangement 
of the figures side by side, an absence of that restless fulness of line 
approaching redundancy which characterizes the relief-work of the 
Hellenistic and of the Roman periods. It is true that there are occa- 
sional instances of Hellenistic sarcophagi ornamented by single figures 
placed without any connection with one another round the four sides, 
as one I have recently seen which Hamdy Bey discovered at Sidon ; 
but these are so exceptional that they seem to me derivatives from 
such Hellenic works as that we are discussing. Moreover, such Hel- 
lenistic reliefs generally manifest some intrusion of an architectural 
nature in the relief itself, and the single figures are usually separated 
from one another by pillars or suggestions of niches. But, generally, 
where such reliefs of the later periods are not already full of lines in 
the violent action of the figures, trees or shrubs or other objects of 
landscape are introduced. For the arrangement as a whole I find 
the closest analogy in the relief of the pyrrhic dancers referred to 
above, which, as has already been stated, is a work of the fourth 
century B. c. It may moreover be observed that this fourth-oentiuy 
relief, which has a similarly simple moulding, has its figures sub- 
divided into pjroups of three and four with intervening spaces, thou^ 
there is no natural subdivision owing to a union of separate slabs. 

If, furthermore, wc take the general treatment of the subject repre- 
sented, I should say that it is directly opposed to Hellenistic or Roman 
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treatment. The flaying of Marsyas is a very favorite subject in these 
periods, and is commonly represented with dramatic vividness in the 
moment immediately preceding the barbarous punishment inflicted by 
Apollo upon his presumptuous rival J Marsyas is suspended by the 
arms, and the barbarous Scythian, of whom the famous Aretino in 
Florence is the type, is in the act of whetting his knife to inflict the 
punishment. The attendant figures, moreover, all display some in- 
tense interest in the action. In our representation, on the other hand, 
extreme moderation is used even at the cost of a dramatic rendering 
of the story. The only figure shown in action is Marsyas himself, and 
for him the fourth century had a prototype which belonged to the 
archaic period, more than a century earlier than the age of Praxiteles, 
namely, the Marsyas of Myron. Everywhere, in the types of the 
figures as well as in their general arrangement and attitudes, the idea 
of beauty, one might almost say comeliness, seems to have been pre- 
dominant, and to have prevailed over the desire of rendering the dra- 
matic side of the story. 

The Muses moreover in their conception are, as far as we know, 
of the character which would best correspond to their representation 
in the fourth century,® 

As is the case with all the Greek mythological types, those of the 
Muses were not at once fixed in the form in which we know them ; 
nor were they ever rigidly stereotyped in the conception of one period. 

At first, in the earliest times, both in literature and in art, the 
personalities of the Muses were not distinct and they do not difler 
essentially from Nymphs, Horai, Charites, etc. Nor, in traditions 
differing from that of the Hesiodic poems, was their number fixed to 
that of nine. There is evidence that the number of three was the 
more common number even down to the middle of the fifth century B. c. 
Nor were the names attributed to them, under which we know them, 
definitely assigned to each till a comparatively late time. Even 
down to the Alexandrine period, there appears to have existed con- 

''Vide two sarcophaip published bv Trendelenburg, Annali deWInst, 1871, tav. 
d^Agg. D from Villa Pacca, Eome ; the other from the Villa Medici, Annaltf tav, 
cPAgg. E; also one published by Wieseler (who mentions others in footnote, p. 122), 
Annali, 1861, a sarcophagus in cathedral of Palermo. See, also, the complete list of 
representations of the MuslkalMier Wettstreit des Marsyas in Overbbck, Qriechiseht 
Kunstmythdogie, Leipzig, 1889, iii, pp. 420-82. 

" Dr. Oscar Bie has summarized what is known concerning the treatment of MoBee 
in ancient art : Die Muun in der Antiken Kunst, Berlin, 1887. 
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siderable fluctuation in tlie form and attribution of snchnames^ as well 
as in the assignment to the different Muses of tlieir provinces, fimc- 
tions, and attributes. 

At first the Muses are merely the musical companions of the gods 
who rejoice their hearts with song (Iliady i. 605), ^^^ afterward the fol- 
lowers of Apollo, when, in the transformation of the personality of this 
deity at Delphi, the sterner python-slayer becomes the gentler leader of 
song and music. Song, music and the dance are their chief pursuits. 

With Aristotle the subdivision and classification of the arts and 
sciences are first developed, and are fixed and thoroughly differentiated 
by his followers at Alexandria, until the departments become stereo- 
typed. Corresponding to this process, the Muses become classified and 
every one of them is, as far as possible, made the personified mythical 
type for some branch of art or learning. This of course leads to 
the multiplication and specification of attributes. In the fourth cen- 
tury B. c. this development hsfe not yet taken place. We find only 
the musical iustruments, attitudes of dancing, the papyrus or scroll, 
and the diptych corresponding to a book. The mask for the comic 
muse, and the globe for Urania have not yet been introduced. The 
latter attribute is distinctly late. 

The earliest extant work of art representing the Muses is the so-called 
Fran5ois vase* by Klitias. This vase is certainly as early as the sixth 
century B. c. and is thoroughly archaic in character. The Muses here 
accompany the gods in the procession in celebration of the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. They are nine in number, are led by Kalliope 
and have the well-known ^® names given in the Theogony of Hesiod. 
But in later vases the numbers vary — in fact we hardly ever find nine 
Muses. Four and six seem to be the predominant numbers. Dr. Bie 
thinks that these vases tend to show that in the periods which they 
mark the Muses were still fluctuating in number. 

As I have on several previous occasions maintained, the purely 
decorative and tectonic considerations of vase-compositions were para- 
mount to the vase-painter and influenced and modified even his treat- 

*Arch. Zeity 1873, p. 24 seq, 

iyv4a Ovyartpts fi€yd\ov Aihs iKyeyaviaif 
K\ei(& T* Ehr^pmi re, dd\tid re MeKirofityri re, 
Tep^iX^PV T* *Epar<& T€, lloXvfivid r Ovpaylri t«, 
KaX\i6vri &* ^ 8i irpo^pepftrrdrn iarlv airacrevp. 
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ment of mythological scenes and types ; we may therefore go wrong 
if we attach too much importance to representations on vases for the 
detailed interpretation of mythical scenes. So in the case of the Muses, 
the number of figures introduced by the vase-painter was entirely de- 
termined by the number of figures his composition demanded. Among 
the vases I would single out for comparison several red-figured ones^^ 
which correspond in spirit to the Mantineian reliefs and arc themselves 
not later than the fourth century B. c. Among these, moreover, none 
of the later attributes, such as the mask or the globe, occur. They 
have the different forms of lyre, barbiton, syrinx, ete., flutes, and scroll. 
More florid ones of a litter period have more figures and fuller lines.'^ 

The earliest historical artistic representations mentioned in ancient 
authors are the chest of Kypselos,*^ and the altar of Hyakinthos at 
Amyklai.** The sculptors who made statues of Muses in the begia- 
ning of the fifth century ^* were Ageladas, Kanachos and Aristokles. 
These Muses had the lyre, barbiton and syrinx, the ^^eXu?, and flutes. 
A Muse of Lesbothemis '^ has the sambyke (a stringed instrument, pro- 
bably the same as the tngonon). Toward the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury we hear of the famous group of Apollo with Leto and Artemis and 
the Muses *^ decorating the eastern pediment of the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. This was by Praxias, the pupil of Kalamis. Dr. Bie thinks 
that there were probably only three Muses in this pediment. I see no 
reason for believing this ; on the contrary, from the nature of such pedi- 
mental compositions it appears more likely that there were nine. 

It is however quite certain that the group of Muses in the Heli- 
konian sanctuary of the Muses, by Kephisodotos^^ the elder, the father 
of Praxiteles, consisted of nine figures, and from this time on, though 

" Among these a very fine Volcentian kalpis with Apollo and seven Muses, Ger- 
HABD, Trinksehalen und Oefassfj ii. 17. It was bought from the collection of Lucien 
Bonaparte in 1841, and is now at Berlin. Plate 18 gives a krater (so-called oxy- 
baphon) now at Berlin with Apollo, Terpsichore and Kleio. A fine vase with Muses 
and a poet (Mousaios) is published in Welcker, AUe DenkmaJer, iii. pi. 31. This vase, 
also from Vulci, is now in London. A fine one with Marsyas, a Panathenaic amphora, 
is published in Lenormant and De Witte, fHlite Ceramof/r,y ii. pi. 75 ; another, ii. 79. 

*• AiU dramogr., ii. pis. 70-73. Quite a florid one in Naples^ vide Arch. Zeit., 1869, 
taf. 17. 

" Paxjs., v. 18. 4. " Paus., m. 19. 5. 

'* Anthol. Gr.f ii. 15. 35 ; Overbeck, Sehriftguellenj No. 395. 

"Athen., IV. 182; Overbeck, S. Q., 2083. 

^' Pausanias, X. 19. 4 ; Overbeck, S. Q., 857. 

" Pausan., IX. 30. 1 ; Overbeck, S, Q., 878. Three were the work of Eephisodotos, 
three were by Strongylion, three by Olympiosthenes. 
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single Muses were frequently represented in statues^ the number of 
nine must certainly have been fixed as the recognized number of 
their full chorus. It is likely^ too^ that many of the later Bomao 
statues are.reprodnctions of the types established by Kephisodotos and 
his colleagues. In the case of Praxiteles^ we have instances of the 
manner in which fiither and son worked on the same traditions, the 
Hermes with the infant Dionysos being the continuation of a type of 
figures introduced by Kephisodotos. It thus appears highly probable 
that the Mantineian relief reproduces in a modified form the Muses of 
Helikon. And this becomes the more likely, when we remember that 
these Muses on the relief have struck archseolc^ists as being reproduc- 
tions of single statues. 

I will not touch here upon the Muses of Ambrakia which Dr. Bie^* 
has treated with great thoroughness. Of extant relie& I would point 
to the circular base of a statue from Halikamassos published by Dr. 
Trendelenburg.^ This relief is supposed to be of the third century b. c 
and at latest of the Hellenistic, not of the Roman, period. In this iher^ 
is as yet no distinction between the tragic and the comic Muse, the 
globe does not occur, and the style is not of the late redundant form. 
But from the introduction of the trees and the general character of 
composition and execution of single figures, the work is certainly con- 
siderably later than is our Mantineian relief. 

A much later work, manifesting fully the treatment as influenced 
by Alexandrine learning and art, is the tabula ArcheUu^ the apotheosis 
of Homer by Archelaos of Priene which is fixed by the palaeographic 
character of the inscription as of the first century B. c. Here we have 
all the names and all the late attributes. This representation difieis 
in character from the Mantineian relie& almost as much as do the 
Roman sarcophagi referred to above. 

Now, the fact that we have two standing Muses without attributes 
in the centre of each of the two Muse-slabs makes it almost necessary 
that the non-extant slab should have had a similar figure in the centre. 
The globe and mask could not have been massed into this one slab. 
A possible restoration suggests itself with one erect figure in the centre, 
at the extreme right end a Muse holding something like the diptycjion, 
and at the other end a Muse with a musical instrument. 

'• DU MuKu, pp. 24 seq, ^ Winckdntann-Programmf Berlin, 1876. 

*i OvEBSECKf Kunstarek VorLf p. 214 ; Kobtegabn, De iabula ArehdaL, Bonn, 1862. 
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At all events, from the mythological treatment of the Muses on 
the Mantineian relief, when viewed in the series of such repre- 
sentations, it appears conclusive, that, as regards the rendering of 
these types, they cannot be later than the fourth century and are 
probably of the immediate period of Praxiteles. Finally, to con- 
sider the single figures : that of Apollo, seated in dignified repose, 
would not only point to the fourth century but might even go 
back to a prototype of the fifth. It is probable that the artist 
exercised some restraint in this figure, which partook of a religious 
character. The relation of tlie Marsyas to the Myronian statue has 
already been pointed out. Moreover other instances of the adaptation 
of Myronian types in Praxitelcan art have been dwelt on by Kekul^.^ 
As r^ards the Scythian, I have already maintained that in the treat- 
ment of this figure there is nothing pointing to the later periods. On 
the contrary we should contrast him with the Aretino, which typifies 
the treatment of a barbarian in what is probably Pergamene art. If 
Overbeck sees something uncommon and late in his headdress and 
general drapery, I would ask for instances of the treatment of such 
figures in the fourth century and earlier periods. The examples present 
to my mind are those of the Archer, probably Paris, in the eastern 
pediment of the Temple of Athena at Aigina, a w^ork of the early fifth 
century b. c, in which this foreign warrior wears the Phrygian cap, 
and has the close-fitting sleeves and trousers; second, as far as we 
can make them out, the foreign warriors on the frieze of the Temple 
of Nike Apteros; third, some of the Amazons of the frieze of the 
Mausoleum of Halikamassos, and for the lower part of the body the 
colossal horseman from Halikamassos. If this headdress is com- 
monly worn in later times by Paris, Amazons, Artemis, Adonis and 
Attis, it means that these later representations have been taken from 
such earlier types as the Scythian here represented. The same applies 
still more to the figures of Muses. If the seated Muse reminds us of 
some of the most graceful Tanagrean terracottas, it shows us whence 
the makers of these terracottas got their prototypes ; for we have never 
assumed that the works of these minor artists were always original 
inspirations. Vj^ue general analogies in the wearing of the drapery 
may also be found between some of these Muses and Roman draped 
female figures. But as I have had occasion to set forth once before,^ 

"•Der Kop/des PraxUdisehen Hermes^ 1881. 
» JbumoZ o/HeUenic Studies, vu (1886), p. 247. 
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the general arrangement of the drapery of some of these statues of the 
Boman period was borrowed from earlier prototypes, especially of the 
fourth century b. c. And if we can point out analogies in the treat- 
ment of drapery and in attitudes between the Mantineian Muses and 
figures that are undoubtedly of the fourth century, we must, taking into 
account the sober and distinctly Hellenic technic of the relief-work of 
these slabs, assign them also to the fourth century b. c. I have little 
doubt in my mind, that the fact that these Muses have superfidal 
likeness in the arrangement of drapery to some works of the Helloi- 
istic period existing in the Italian museums, has been the efficient cause 
which has led some archseologists to assign them to the later date. Now 
I merely ask the student to compare these Muses as r^ards the arrange- 
ment of drapery : first, with the colossal figure of Mausolos and of Arte- 
misia from Halikamassos,^^ undoubtedly made about the year 350 b. c 
These statues appear to be the prototypes to many draped figures of 
the Hellenistic period. Secondly, I would compare them with the 
draped female figure on the drum of the column from the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesos,'^ also a work of about the same period in tlie 
foiuth century. I would further adduce the statue of the Lateran 
Sophokles,^ probably going back to the same time. Then let us com- 
pare the drapery of the second and third Muses to our left with the 
drapery of the standing female figure on a beautiful large sepulchral 
slab in the National Museum at Athens, here published for the first 
time, and without doubt a work of the fourth century (pl. xvt, left). 
It will be noticed how in the arrangement of himation and chiton, how 
in the folding and even in such details as the cross-band of folds about 
the waist, and the small knot or end of drapery pulled under the end 
of this cross-band, the arrangement is essentially the same. Another 
fourth-century sepulchral relief in the same museum hitherto unpub- 
lished (PL. XVI, right) bears the closest analogy, in the treatment of the 
figure and of the drapery, to the slim Muse with the pipes. Finally if 
we compare this figure of the third Muse with the two central female 
figures on the base of the pyrrhic dancers previously referred to, not 
only must we be struck wth the close analogy, but we should cer- 
tainly be led to the opinion that these two female figures are in the 
treatment of the drapery and the heads slightly later modifications of 
the types as shown in the two Muses to which they bear analogy. But 

•*Mr8. Mitchell^ p. 470, etc.] Monumenti, v. 18. 

^ Bayet, Monument Antiques, u. pl. 50. ^ MonumenU ddPInsL, iv. 27. 
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by the inscription on this base the work has been assigned to the 
second half of the fourth century b. c. It is thus beyond a doubt 
that the Muses, as here rendered, have their closest analogies in works 
of the age of Praxiteles, and if we add to this the general feeling in 
the attitude, with slight inclination of the head, of the Muse with the 
pipes, and consider the sentiment of all these figures, we cannot but 
appreciate that they are in all their characteristics expressive of Praxi- 
telean art. By this we do not mean that these sculptures are neces- 
sarily by the hand of Praxiteles, but that they contain features which 
point to his influence as it has been manifested to us in the works we 
now assign to him. 

To sum up : At Mantineia reliefs are found representing Muses 
grouped with Apollo and Marsyas with the pipes. These reliefs are 
better suited to decorate the front of the base of a large group of statues 
than to any other function we can think of. From what we know of 
the bases of such temple-statues the dimensions of four such slabs would 
just correspond in extent to appropriate ornament of this purpose. 
The technical and artistic treatment of the relief, the conception of the 
subject, the grouping of the figures, and the style and feeling of every 
single figure, correspond most with the art of the period of Praxiteles. 
We now read in Pausanias that the base of the temple-statues of Leto, 
Artemis and Apollo was ornamented with a representation of Marsyas 
with the pipes and a Muse. The conclusion seems evident. Is it pro- 
bable that at Mantineia there existed another relief, not an architec- 
tural frieze, nor a balustrade, representing the same subject as that 
described by Pausanias, made without any relation to the same scene 
as represented by the great artist in the same place ? It might be urged 
that the present reliefs are a later copy of the earlier sculptures that 
had been injured or destroyed. Well ! a bad Roman copy it certainly 
is not ; and we can see no reason for tlius shirking the responsibility of 
assigning to Praxitelean art a work which we have the good fortune 
to possess. Such shirking reminds one of the pleasantry made by a 
maintainer of the personality of Homer : that the Homeric poems 
were not written by Homer but by another man of the same name. 

Charles Waldstein. 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 

January, 1890. 



A GREEK FRAGMENT OF THE EDICT OF 
DIOCLETIAN FROM PLATAIA. 

[Plate XVIIL] 



Note.— The inscription here published by Professor Mommsen was 
discovered at Plataia during the excavations of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, in the month of March, 1890 (see Report, 
above, p. 255). While the Latin Preamble found in the previous year 
and published by Messrs. Tarbell and Rolfe (see above, pp. 233-244), 
came from the site of the Byzantine Church marked i in Messrs. Wash- 
ington and Hale's map of Plataia (see above), this Greek fragment of 
the Edict of Diocletian was found in Church v at a considerable distance 
to the southwest of Church i. This slab together with another contain- 
ing an inscription with female names and dedicated to some goddess 
(Artemis or Demeter), served as covering-stones to a Byzantine grave 
immured in the west wall of the church. The hypothesis expressed by 
me (I. e.) that the Latin Preamble may have preceded the Greek text of 
the edict containing the prices of which this inscription forms a part may 
lack sufficient foundation. There would, if this were not the case, have 
been a Greek as well as a Latin version of the edict at Plataia. 

Charles WAiiDSTEm. 



The slab of white marble, of which we offer a facsimile [pl. xvm] 
after the drawing of Mr. Lolling, is 1.10 m. high, where it is best pre- 
served; 3.73 broad; and between 0.09 and 0.10 in thickness, as it is 
not worked smoothly on the back. The form of the crowning orna- 
ment is shown in the plate ; the letters engraved there are of no im- 
portance, having been added afterward by some idler. The two sides 
are wrought so that other slabs could be joined to this and form with 
it a whole. The slab, in its present state, has lost the left corner and 
the lower part, so that of the three columns it contained when com- 
plete, the first 44 lines of the first column are reduced to a few letters 
and all three are defaced at the bottom. In its present state the first 
column numbers 76 lines, mostly incomplete, the second and third 68 
302 
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lines each. As the part wanting between the second and third col- 
umns has been preserved in the other fragments of the Edict^ corres- 
ponding to ch. 17| 18-50 — i. 6., 33 lines of my edition, — ^the number 
of lines of the slab in its complete state must have amounted to about 
100. This cannot be ascertained exactly, as the divisibn of the lines is 
not at all r^ular. 

For the arrangement of the Edict generally the Plataian fragment 
is very useful, though it only confirms the arrangement adopted in my 
edition conjecturally. It shows that what is there given as ch. 16f 
really preceded the following, and it allows a nearly complete restitu-- 
tion of these two important chapters. 

I give the text as it has been copied, with his habitual accuracy, 
by Mr. Lolling, corrected in a few passages by the squeeze he sent 
me.* I have added the variations of the other texts, so far as they 
correspond with the new one ; where the defects of the; Plataian 
copy are filled up by another, the supplements have been put in 
brackets []. In general the reader is referred to my recent paper on the 
Edict in Hermes (vol. xxxv, pp. 17-35), where he will find indicated 
all the fragments discovered since my edition of the Edict in the Corpus 
Insc. Lai. J vol. in (1873), p. 801 seq. It is marvellous how much has 
been added to the old stock in the last few years, and it may well be 
admitted that this growth is due not so much to good fortune, as to 
the growing' energy and intelligence of studious researches. 

FIRST COLUMN. 

16, 40 21 [t9 ')(kafivia 'M.ovTovvrfo'Lav 6. a X] KE 

16, 41 22 [^9 )(\a/jLvSa AaSi/ci]vi)v 'iAovToxwrjaiav o.a^ KE 

16, 42 23 [PapPapiicapl(p Stct j^vaov ipya^o/jAv]^ 

24 [uTT^p Ipyov 7rpa)T€L0v X] 'A 

16, 43 25 [epyov Sevrepeiov X] Y N 

16, 44 26 [fiap^apLKap[q> t? oXoa-rfpi/cov virkp 6. a] X <t> 

16, 46 27 [epyov Sevrepeiov virep o. a ] X Y 

16, 46 28 \jn)piicapi(pipyai^oixh<p€U(Tov^eipLKovTp€^oixev(p\^K& 

16, 48 29 [ei? oKooTipiKov a-KovrXarrov ] X 5 

16, 49 30 [yephia rpe^OfUvtp inrep etjjLaTLOv ire^ov r&v e]/? ira- 

16» 42, I CO Pl^AT. 16, 47, Is SkocipiKhv Utrrifioy Tpe(pofi4ytp rifi€pii(rM X K E is wanting 
4n Plat. 16, 48, X? thus Plat, and Karyst. XM Theb. 

•These corrections were mostly entered by Dr. Lolling in the facsimile, but the 
two texts still disagree in some minor points. A. C. M, 
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31 [paZoaLV fffi€pi]<rLa] X IB 

I69 60 32 [ei/ elfjLaTLOc^ Momowrfa'Coi^ fj rolsi] Xoiirol^ 

33 \rp€^iiev(p\ X IB 

16» 51 34 [X . . op . . . . ^ofLevtp Movroiwi^aija rj 0a- 

35 [Xdaa-ia Tpefjyofievip X.]a H M 

I69 52 36 [reivffv. fj XaZ\i,icqvriv 

of •••••••••• A>Wa A* 

I69 53 38 [S6irr€/>€ut9 inrkp^ \i. a 

I69 54 39 Tpireia^ vTrep] Xt. a 

16» 55 40 .... . [et?] €p70i/ TrpooTlov 
I69 56 41 [€*9 €/>7o]i/ Bevreplov rpe. 

42 [Trepl ^ovWJeoi/eoi^ 
I69 58 43 yva<l>€l v]irep j(\aviBo^ r&v ek irapd- 

44 [^(rTa(ri]v kcuptj^ 
16» 58a 45 <rrt]x^9 twi/ €t9 irapdhotTLV Kaiv, 
16, 59 46 d<rijfiov ef e/^ea? rpa'xyripa^ 
I69 60 47 ivSpofuSo^ rJTOi paxavrff; xaiv. 



16» 61 48 SaXfjMTiK 
16, 62 49 SaXfiaTLK 



o]/Ma<f)6pTOV rpa^vrep. 

o]/jM(f>op. Kaiv. ire^ov xaOa, 

16, 63 50 aTpiKTOD[p, Kacvr]]i; ttc^^ Kadap, 

16, 64 51 SaX/iaTt«^9 icaiv, crv['^]pt^. ai/S. 

16, 65 52 CTLXV^ Kaivrj<: <nr^pLKov 

16, 67 53 SaX/wiTt/co[/ui^opToi;] Acati^[o]i) a-v^\r{]p, X T 

16, 68 54 SaX/wiTt[^7)9 6Xo<retp]t#c. ai/S. 

16, 69 55 8a\fjbaTiK[^ofia<f)6pTov xaLvov] oXl^ojaeip. 

16, 70 56 OTLXV^ [^Kaivrj<; 6\o<r€L]piKov 

16, 71 57 axTTjixov \Kaivov okoa€i\pLKov 

16, 72 58 xXa/iuS[o9 M.ovT]ovvr)aia<i SiirX, xai. 

16, 73 59 xXa/[A[uSo9 MouJtouw;. aTrX^v 

16, 74 60 t^ipXaroDpLov Movtovvt), Kaivov 

16, 75 61 (f>i,p\aT(opiov Aa£iK7)vov xaiv. 

50 33, IB Plat. I^ Theb. I Karyst. 16, 55 40, irpwfTov iifup. Kabyst. 
56 42, A CO N CO N Plat. 16» 61, . . . aif^/proi; Katpov rpaxvr4pou This. 16, 62, . . . 
itprov Kaivov vtaou KoBa. Theb. 16, 64, . . . i^ipiicoS &y8pc/ar Katwi}S TlTEB. IS* 65, 
. . . piKov Kaiyiis Theb. 16, 66, [8€A;uirtic]^s <rw^piKov Mifiov iraii^s X PKG Theb. 
is tDanting in Plat. 18, 67, Kawov Theb. omt'te. 16, 68, Kaivrjs added in Thxs. 
Kartst. 18, 71, Kaivov Karyst tis Theb. 18, 72, x^«/iSor xaiv^s Motrrovny^Hay 

Karyst. Theb. 18, 73, x^<^^^os Kaivrji M. a Karyst. Theb. 18, 74, icatrov Uovt. 
Karyst. Theb. 18, 76, KaivoD Ao8. Karyst. Theb. 



XA 


XK 


XIE 


XM 


XK 


XN 


XKE 


XK 


XA 


XN 


XP 


XN 


X C 


xpoe 


XT 


XY 


XX 


XCN 


XC 


X* 


XCN 


XC 


XC 
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I69 76 62 '^afivSo^ AaBiKrjvrj^ Kaiv. X E 

I69 78 63 Blppov AaBi/cr}vov Kaivov X P0€ 

I69 77 64 Wippov ^ep^LKov Kaivov X X 

16» 79 66 Bippov peiirqalov koX ravpoyaaTpiKov X T 

I69 80 66 Wippov ^cDpiKOv Kaivov H L 

I69 81 67 inrkp r&v Xonr&v l&lpptov Jf P 

16) 82 68 Bipptov ''AifypoDv rj ^A.'xolk&v ^ N 
69 irepX Tcifirj^ r&v aipLK\&v^ 

16, 83 70 aipiKov \evKov Xi, [a X M B] 

16} 84 71 Tot9 TO (TipiKov \vova-i\y ] 

72 (Tiv fierii t^9 [Tpo(f>rifi 6. a X 5A] 

73 Trepl 7rop^i5[/)a9] 

16, 85 74 fi€Ta^afi[\dTT7j^ \i. a X M] 

16, 86? 75 7rop</>rupa9 

16, 87? 76 7rop(l>[vpa^ 

Here are wanting about 24 lines, of which the first half 
corresponds to ch. 16| 88-100 and continues the prices of 
purple ; the latter contained the price of flax. 

SECOND COLUMN. 

1 (jxopfirj^ a Xi. a X A C 

2 (JKopfii]^ fi Xt. a X Ai 

3 (fxopfjLTj^ 7 Xi, a X CO N 

4 TldXiv oirep fierct rtfv (fxopfiav ny. 

5 rpirrjv rfjv Trpoecprjfiivrjv 

6 (fxopfirjq 7rp[ft)]'n79 Xt, a X YK 

7 <l>(opfj,r)^ fi Xi, a X X 

8 <l>(op/Jur)^ 7 Xi. a J^ Y N 

9 Alvov rpa'xyrepov eU XPV^''^ '^^^ ^" 

10 hioyrLhfov re Koi <ha/iiX[^i]apLK&v 

11 (fxopfirj^ a Xi. a ^ [N 

12 <fxopfjLv^fi Xi. a X PK[e] 

13 (fxopfirjf; y X^. a X OB 

14 2x1X0)1/ darifiiov (jxopfirf^ a 

16, 76, x^^^^of Koitnjs AaSimiVTis KaryST AaBifcriyris Kcutnis Theb. 16» 

78 and 77 are transposed in Karyst. 16, 79, ^ ravpoy. Kotvov Karyst. 16, 81, vrkp 
wanting in Eabyst. 18, 84, \vou<riy fitrit Eabyst. IB, 86, fikdrrris At. a Eabyst. 
16, 87, inro$\dr'nis Ai. a KabYST. 
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15 


XfcvToiroXeiTav&v 




a 


X'Z 


• 


16 


Tapa-VK&v 


iWo? 


a 


x's- 




17 


BifiXiayv 


loT, 


a 


X'E 




18 


AaSiK7)v&v 


COT. 


a 


X'At 




19 


TapatK.^AXe^avBpeiv&v icr. 


a 


X'A 




20 


(fxopfirj^ Seirripa^ 










21 


'ZfcvroTToKiTav&v 


t<rr. 


a 


XV 




22 


Tapo-tK&v 


ICT. 


a 


X'E 




23 


Bi/3\i(ov 


UJT. 


a 


X'A 




24 


AaSi/cr)v&v 


loT. 


a 


XT* 




25 


TapaiK. *A\€^avBp€iv 


. tOT. 


a 


XT 




26 


ffxip/jbrj^: TpiTij^ 










27 


'S,KVT(yjroX€LTav&v 


ioT, 


a 


3f'E 




28 


TapatK&v 


f • 
lOT. 


a 


XT* 




29 


^LpKiaav 


lOT. 


a 


XT 




30 


AaSiKrjv&v 


UTT. 


a 


X'B<t»- 




31 


Tap<TLK. ^AXe^avSpiv. 


loT. 


a 


36 'B 




32 Sri^cDi/ oTpaTttoTiK&v (fxopfi, t 


% 




X'A* 




33 


(f>a>PfjLrj^ ^8 X ' A C N (fxopl^fi] 


779 7 




X'A 




34 < 


itro Xivov rpa'^ica^ eh XPV^^^ ' 


T&V I' 








35 Bi(OTtS(ov ffTOL <l>afu\tapc/c&p 










36 


<fxopfi7}f; a 


Utt. 


a 


x/ 




37 


^(S>pfiri^P 


lOT. 


a 


x/ 




38 


<f>a>pfjL7)i; 7 


loT, 


a 


X/* 




39 AaXfiaTiK&v aarifixov yvpatKicDV 




• 




40 


(fxapfiT)^ irptoTT}^ 










41 


X/CVT07ro\€lTaV&V 


loT, 


a 


XMA 




42 


TapaiK&v 


ioT, 


a 


XM 




43 


^ifiXicov 


loT. 


a 


xe 




44 


Aahitcqv&v 


IOT, 


a 


X'H 




45 


TapacK, *A\€^avBpLV. 


loT. 


a 


X'Z 




46 i 


\a\fjbaTiK&v avSpi(DV i^Toi koXo/Si- 








47 1 


y)v <l)topfi7)(; a 








17, 1 


48 


XKVToiroXeirav&v 


ioT. 


a 


Xlft 


17, 2 


49 


Tapa-iK&v 


IOT, 


a 


x'e 


17, 3 


50 


^Lpkitov 


IOT, 


a 


X'H 


17, 4 


51 


AaSifcr)v&v 


IOT. 


a 


X'Z<J> 


17, 6 


52 


Tapa-LK, ^AXe^avBpcv, 


IOT. 


a 


x'r* 



1 

I 
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53 ^aXfULTiK&v -yvvaiKLCDV (fxopfi, fi 

17f 6 54 XKVTOiroXeirav&v lor, a X '0 

17 J 7 55 HapaLK&v lar. a X'H 

17 f 8 56 ^ipKiaov lar. a X 'Z 

17f 9 57 AaSifCTjv&v lar. a JfV 

17f 10 58 TapciK. ^AXe^avSpcv. lar, a X 'A4> 

59 AoKfjLariK&v avSploDV i^rot koXo- 

60 fiiciv ifxopfii]^ fi 



17,11 


61 XKVTOTToXetrav&v 


ICT. 


a 


X'Z* 


17.12 


62 Tapa-iK&v 


IOT, 


a 


ii'g<P 


17,13 


63 Bi/SXlojv 


IOT. 


a 


XV 


17,14 


64 Aa8cfcr]v&v 


ioT. 


a 


X'E 


17,16 


65 TaptTLK. ^AXe^avSp, 

66 ^aX/iariK&v yvvaiKL[^a)v] 


iar. 


a 


[X 'A]<fr 


17,16 


67 XKVT07roX€iT[^av&v 


tar. 


a 


X'Z] 


17,17 


68 TapaiK&l^v 


ICT. 


a 


XV] 




Here must follow 17, 18-50 of 


my edition. 




THIRD COLUMN. 








17,61 


1 AaSiKTfv&v 


ICT. 


a 


XT 


17,52 


2 TapaiK. 'AXef ai/S. 
S^Airep airo ^Ixop/Mff^ 7 ^rrova 
4 elalv dvafioXitov 


loT. 


a 


3('[B*] 


17,53 


5 <l>Q>pfir)^ a 


lar. 


a 


[X'BCN] 


17,54 


6 (fxopfirjf;^ 


loT, 


a 


X'AYN 


17,55 


7 ^pii'q^i y 

8 *A7ro Xlpov rpax^io^ ^h XPW^^ 

9 \_iSio)]T&v rjTOi, <l>a/MiXiapL<ov 




a 


X'ACN 


17,66 


10 <f>ci>pfir}f; a 


lar. 


a 


XO) 


17,57 


11 it>(opfjL7f<; ^ 


loT, 


a 


XX 


17,58 


12 <l>(!>p/jLr)^ J 

13 ^a/ctaXteoi/ atrrjfjAOV (fxopfi. a 


UJT. 


a 


X<f> 


17,59 


14 S/ei/TOTToXetTaj/. 


l<rr. 


a 


XTCN 


17,60 


15 Tap<TLK&v 


lar. 


a 


XT 


17,61 


16 BifiXCcDV 


lar. 


a 


X'B<t> 



III, 4, EYtN Gkr. in, 8, rpaxalos thotdd be rpax^cos. HI, 9, "Perhaps the 
first I of I A I COT I A CO N II, 9. 10 served not onlj for the second column, but also for 
the third." Lolling. l?* 61, BvfiKlwy GsB. almost always. 
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17 9 62 17 ActSiKTfv&v lOT. a X BCN 

17,63 18 TapaiK.'A\€^av. Urr. a X'AYN 

19 <f>a}pfifj^fi 

17, 64 20 X/cvToiro\€iT, iar. a Jf 'B* 

17.65 21 TapaiK&v urr. a X'BCN 

17.66 22 B^ySXtW lor. a X'BCN 
17, 67 23 AaSiKTfv&p iar. a X'B 
17,68 24 Tapa-iK.^AXe^avS iar. a X'A* 

26 ifxipfif)^ y 

17, 69 26 ^KVTOTToKeiTav. lor. a X BEN 

17.70 27 TapaiK&v iar. a X'B 

17.71 28 Bipkiav Urr. a X'AYN 
17, 72 29 AaSiKffv&v lor. a X 'A^ 
17,73 30 TapatK.'AXe^. l<rr. a X'ACN 

31 '^Airep airb ifrnp/nrff; rrj^ irpoeipij^ 

32 fiivrf^ KaraSeiarepa elev 

33 ^aKLoKia 

17, 74 34 Kfxopfifj^ a lor. a 9f A 

17, 75 35 (fxipfiTj^fi lOT. a X YN 

17, 76 36 <f>a>p/jL7}^ y iar. a X  

37 airo Xlvov rpa^^o^ €t9 XPV^^^ '^^^ 

38 ISiorr&v i^roi ^afuKiaploDV 

17, 77 39 ffxopfiff^ a iaro. a X TN 

17, 78 40 4>a>pfiv^l3 iar. a X E[KE] 

17, 79 41 (fxopfifj^y iar. a X C 

42 JUapaKaXKcDV (fxipp/ij^ a 

17, 80 43 X/cvroiroXeirav. iar. a XT* 

17, 81 44 Taoaifc&v iar. a XT 

17.82 45 Bi/axiav iar. a X'B4> 

17.83 46 AaZiK'nv&v iar. a X'BCN 

17.84 47 TapaLK.'AXe^avZ. iar. [a] X'AYN 
48 ff>(op/jLff<; /3 

17, 85 49 XKvroTToXeirav. iar. a XT 

17.86 60 TapaiK&v iar. a X'B* 

17.87 61 BiffXimv iar. a X'BCN 
17, 88 62 AaBiKfjp&v iar. a X 'B 

17, 63, 'A*N Ger.: error. 17, 68, ACO Ger.: error. Ill, 31, ^i^/»7f] ^. 7 
Gkb. 17, 75, YN]Y Ger. :m-or. 17, 78, CO/ Plat. 17, 86, 'BY Gee.: 



tor. 
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X'B<t> 


loT, 
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X'BCN 


lor. 


a 


X'B 


ioT, 
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Je^AYN 


iar. 
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X'ACN 


iar. 
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X'A 
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17, 89 53 TapaiK. "AXe^av. iar. a X 'A* 

54 ifmpfirf^ y 

17, 90 55 ^/cvTowoXeiTav&v 

17, 91 56 TapacK&v 

17, 92 57 Btpkiwv 

17, 93 58 AaBiK7jv&v 

17, 94 59 Tapo-tic. 'A\ef. 

BO^ATrep aTro <lmpfirj^ rrj^ Trpoetprffie- 

61 1^9 KaraZeiarepa elev KapaKoX. 
17« 95 62 (JHop/jirff; a 

17, 96 63 <lmpfiv<;fi 

17, 97 64 ilxopfifff; y 

17, 98 65 'Atto Xti'ov rpa'xjktas eU XPV<^^^ 

66 [tSv] iSiayr&v yvvai/c&v 

67 [^cip/i]i;9 a 

68 U<S>PfiV^] /9 

COMMENT. 

I wish to add a few remarks on the new information derived from 
this discovery. The greater part of the Plataian text is already known 
from other sources, as will be indicated below ; still some interesting 
facts now come to light for the first time. 

Col. 1, 1-20 are almost completely lost and cannot be restored, and 
the two other copies of this part, from Karystos {C.I.L., in, p. 821) and 
from M^ara(Dittenberger, Inscriptionea Graeoae SeptentrioncUes n. 23, 
printed, but not published) are so very defective that they give no help. 

Col. I, 21-41, of which the Plataian copy has preserved some frag- 
ments, correspond to ch. 16, 40-56. They treat of the pay of silk- 
workers but, in their imperfect condition, offer nothing of importance. 

Col. I, 42-68, have corresponding lines in three other copies, the 
two just quoted and the Theban (C.I.L. j iii, p. 823) ; but esi)ecially 
the first lines (wanting in Karystos) are much better in the Plataian 
copy, and the portions hitherto wanting are now supplied, though still 
presenting many difficulties : one such occurs after the line el^ epyov 
SevTcpelov rpeKJyo/jLivtp X K, which is more or less preserved at Plataia, 
M^ara and Thebes (the Karystian copy has a gap here). The Theban, 

17, 93, N (mined hy Geb. Ill, 60, <^(^pm^s] <p6p. y Geb. 17, 98, rpaxvr. Geb. 
in, 66 with i9twr»y Geb. eondudea. 
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which is not at all reliable, does not even indicate it, but evidently what 
follows NHCXN belongs to 16» 58. The inscription is given thus: 

Megaill Plataia 

TTePI4>OYAAC0N //////////AOONCON 

It must have been irepl ^ovWwvwv, though the A in the Plataian 
is quite evident, and the formation of the word also is objectionable ; 
at least we should expect if>ovXK<ovi<ov or ^ovKKwvi.k&v. But the 
Megarian copy is evidently right, and the fuller's work corresponds 
to the argument of the chapter. That it treats especially of wool- 
articles has been stated already in my paper (Hermes, xxxv, p. 22) and 
it is not much to be wondered at that the Greek workman stumbled 
in rendering a Latin word. The number of letters wanting before 
A CON CON is about ten, so that eight fit in very well leaving some 
vacant space at the beginning as is usual in the prescripts. 

The following matters in 16, 58-66 of my edition are completed 
and bettered by the new copy, and deserve a special examination. 

Plataia Megara Thxseb 

16» 68 1 1 1 1 1 1 ^fp x^^^^* "^^ *** irapo- ircp x^cc'^^^or rwi nqs X N 

///// ycaiVTJs XN KOiVfly Jf N i9osrvft.€lswapirraa-i¥KQjt 

16> 58a /////7isr&y€iswapiilio(rtvKauv. HKE, ia9o IswapdBoa-witaanis HKE 

The first short word, which is wanting, may have been yva^Z ; at 
least I cannot find a better one. The E in the second number in the 
Plataian copy is very uncertain and wanting in LoUing's transcription ; 
nevertheless, I believe a trace of it can be seen in the squeeze and the 
Theban copy has it. Whether in this the end of the first article was 
placed above the beginning by the artisan himself or by the copyist's 
blunder, is not to be made out The sense is clear : the fuller's pay 
for the cloths prepared by him for the market {wapdBoa-iv and trapd- 
araai^ seem to signify the same, and render the Latin negotiatio) 
is 40 denarii for the coat, 25 for the shirt 

I69 59 aavjiiov ef ipia^ Tpa'xyrepa^ is filled up by the new copy : 
the Theban has only . . . rpax^reptov X K. Probably there xKavlBo^ 
is to be understood, and the article to be referred to the coat of rougher 
wool, and not ornamented. 

I69 60 is also completed now. The endromis is a woolen over-coat, 
as also raxanay the latter corresponding in ch. 7^ 60 to the sagum. 
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I69 61 and 62. The S€\fiaTiKOfid<l>opTo^, composed of the dcUmatica, 
a shirt without sleeves^ and the rnafoTy a head-tippet, has already been 
yielded by the other copies {C.LL.y in, p. 836, note). 

16i 63. The dridoriay a shirt with sleeves, recurs in the Latin text 
7, 56, 57, 58 ; I69 24. In the first place it is rendered by the Greek 

16} 64 and 65. The substantives are supplied from the Plataian copy. 

The rest of the chapter offers no considerable variation, excepting that 
in 16> 69 the number, and in I69 72 the word SvTrXij^, are now added. 

Col. I, 69-71 7r€pl T€ifjL7J^ T&v (TLpiK&v is perfectly preserved in the 
Kary stian copy and does not offer any remarkable reading ; that, instead 

of XvovatVy we here have \vova-i\y ]cr*i/ is perhaps only an 

error of the artisan. 

Col. I, 72-76 irepl 7rop<f>vpa<; is very important, but better preserved 
in the Karystian copy, and part of it in that of Megara. At Plataia 
only the first lines remain. That the second and third kind of purple 
are here introduced by the word Trop<f)vpa^, omitted in the Karystian 
copy, may be compared with 16, 89 where Karystos reads airKiov \t, 

a, M^ara irop^vp What is wanting of this chapter at Plataia 

and preserved in the Karystian copy, fills up, as is said, about half of 
the gap between the first column and the second ; but as the purple 
chapter is not complete in the Karystian copy some more is to 
be added. 

Col. II, 1-13 corresponds to a fragment dug up at Atalante, un- 
edited, but copied for me some years ago by Mr. Lolling and men- 
tioned in Hermes, xxxv, p. 19, n. 9. As the Atalante fragment is 
much damaged and the Plataian is in this part complete, I only mention 
the imperfection of the first, the place of which is now, for the first 
time, determined with certainty. The Plataian copy does not give the 
beginning of the linen chapter but does certainly give the second part 
of its first subdivision, since, as we have already shown, at the end of 
the first column at the utmost about ten lines remain for the linen. 
This important discovery shows that the linen tariff b^an with that 
of the flax, of which the prices are actually given after the weight. 
Here too as afterwards three different standards are established, the 
first probably without qualification, the second qualified as inferior to 
the first, the third as serving for home use by the women of the house- 
hold (iSicrrlSe^ fj <f>afii\iapLKaL). In each of these three standards 
three degrees are mentioned, so that a pound of first-rate flax amounts 
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to 1200, that of the oommonest sort to 72 denarii. The place whence 
the flax comes was not taken as a basis for its value; the places men- 
tioned in the following chapter refer, as is well knowD, to the weaving. 

Col. II, 14-38 is also new, the first lines recurring, as the preced- 
ing, in the Atalante fragment. This second subdivision of the linen 
ware treats of the simple shirts, (rrl'xaf' curq^ioi. It has the same three 
standards of three degrees each, as all these chapters, but the second 
class here is represented by the soldier shirts, ari'xcLi oTparuoTiicaX, 

Col. II, 39-68 respond to ch. 17, 1-17 taken from the Greronthraian 
copy ; the beginning 39-47, wanting in this, is now supplied by the 
Plataian copy ; the end defective in Plataia is supplied by the Geron- 
thraian copy 17, 18-37. This passage regulates the prices of another 
sort of shirt, the dalmatica, distinguishing between woman's shirts 
which precede, and the cheaper men's shirts. It offers nothing of 
considerable interest; the first part also, though new, could have been 
almost made out by mere analogy. Only it may be observed, that at 
the beginning the dalmatica treated here is described as da-rjfioi;, as it 
should be. 

Col. Ill, 1-12 treats in the same way of the linen avaffoXeuf;, the 
cloak. The beginning is missing, but as we have the whole passage 
from Geronthrai, ch. 17, 38-58, this is of no material importance. 

Col. Ill, 13-41 follows the faciale. This passage too is only a 
second copy of 17, 59-72. 

Col. Ill, 42-68 treats of the cardcaUvs and corresponds to 17, 80- 
98. The Plataian copy has at the end a few more words than the 
Geronthrian, but they give nothing not otherwise known. 

The last part of the third colunm and the slab joined to it, contained 
what we read on the first column of the Elateia copy, which treats of 
the coxcUia, the oraria and certain ywcuKciay and after these, what in 
my edition is given, from another slab (of Greronthrai) as chapter 18, 
treating of the K€pa\oS€<r/jbLa, the aivSove^, the rvXai, all belonging to 
linen ware. 

Theodor Mommsen. 

Berlin, 
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INSCEIPTIONS FEOM IKAEIA, Nos, 8 and 9. 

As this volume is about to go to press, the third part of YoL lY. 
of the Corpus InacripHonum AtHcarum comes to hand, containing a 
republication of the inscriptions mentioned above. They are printed 
by the editor from a hand copy made by Dr. Lolling, without a squeeze 
to correct the common errors of a copyist. I possess more than one 
squeeze of each of these inscriptions, taken with the utmost care, and 
it is easy to decide from them in general between the printed copies. 
As the inscriptions appear above (pp. 93, 96), some errors occurring in 
the Journal have been corrected, and as they thus stand my squeezes 
confirm Mr. Buck's readings in almost every case. This would not 
need mention here, except for a reading of inscription No. 8, as given 
in the Corpus. In line 6 a division-mark is placed after the first I 
(fHHI : KAPIO); and accordingly the reading KAPIO, instead of 
IKAPIO, is accepted throughout the inscription, though with great 
hesitation by the editor. He imagines that the money may have 
belonged to the Karian Zeus. He says: '^ Interpunctio ilia, quam 
LoUingius notavit vs. 6, si revera exstat in lapide, non Icarii hae sunt 
pecuniae, sed lovis illius Carii, quem cultum fuisse ab Isagorae gente 
tradit Herodotus, 5, 66, existimandae, cui fieri potuisse ut etiam aliis 
locis regionis Atticae sacra fuerint non est cur praefracte negemus. 
Utrum verum sit, mihi quidem, cui lapidem ipsi inspiciendi copia 
data non sit, in dubio relinquendum est necessario." 
k My squeezes, otherwise so faithful, exhibit no trace of the division- 
mark in line 6 ; neither do they in line 9, where even Dr. Lolling 
failed to find any. This shows that the reading of the Corpus is at 
least doubtful. Further, the entire absence of division-marks else- 
where in both these entries harmonizes with the later character of 
the entries, and diminishes greatly the probability of any occurrence 
of the division-marks in them. 

818 
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Bat if it be granted that thej do exist on the stone, must the 
reading of the Corpus be accepted ? It is a generally received dictum 
in epigraphy as in palaeography, that a text must be construed within 
the fairest limits of common sense and of the environment of the 
writer. But this reading does not accommodate itself in the least to 
such a fair interpretation of our knowledge of Ikaria. Indeed, it is 
totally irreconcilable with it; while IKAPIO is in complete accord with 
the traditions of the place, with everything that was discovered there, 
and above all with that unique and singularly pertinent expression 
of the Dionysiac inscription above, No. 1 (p. 71), "the Ikarians and 
the deme of the Ikarians.'' Here we are told as plainly as words 
can speak, that the figure which fills the Ikarian horizon, and, as I 
believe, was the object of the gentile worship, was Ikarios, and not a 
Karian Zeus, of whose worship in Attica we have no literary evidence 
except the passage of Herodotus in relation to the family of Isagoras. 
Because Isagoras of the Plain worshipped a Karian Zeus would be 
good reason for supposing that the Diakrians of the Ikarian district 
did not. Indeed, their affinities are with the Ionian Tetrapolis of 
Marathon, from which they obtained their Apollo Pythios. Hence 
we may justly hold that even if the division-mark exists on the stone 
where it is placed by Dr. Lolling's copy, it ought to be regarded as an 
error of the stonecutter, and either expelled entirely, or treated as a 
case of misplacement, and read, RH I IKAPIO. 

A C. MEBRIAM. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 

AT ATHENS. 



1890-1891. 



A corporation was formed in March, 1886, under the statutes of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with the name of " The Trustees 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens," to hold the 
title to the land and building in Athens belonging to the School, and 
to hold and invest all permanent funds which may be received for its 
maintenance. 

The Board consists of the following gentlemen : — 

James Russell Lowell,* Cambridge, President 
Edward J. Lowell, Cambridge, Treasurer. 
William W. Goodwin, Boston, Secretary. 
Martin Brimmer, Boston. 
Henry Drisler, New York. 
Basil M. Gildersleeve, Baltimore. 
Henry G. Marquand, New York. 
Charles Euot Norton, Cambridge. 
Frederic J. de Peyster, New York. 
Henry C. Potter, New York. 
WiLUAM M. Sloane, Princeton. 
John Williams WmxE, Cambridge. 



£xentttfae Committee tA tfie STrusteed. 

James Russell Loweix.* 
William W. Goodwin. 
Charles Euot Norton. 

* Died August 12, 1891. 
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Thomas D. Seymour {Chairman) y Yale University, New Haven, 
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I. T. Beckwith, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 1200 Park Ave., New 

York City. 
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Henry Drkler, Columbia College, 48 West 46th St., New York City. 
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William W. Goodwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
William G. Hale, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Seth Low {ex officio: President of the Archaeological Institute of 

America), Columbia College, New York City. 
Thomas W. Ludlow {Secretary), Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Augustus C. Merriam {Chairman of Committee on Publications)^ 

Columbia College, 640 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bernadotte Perrin, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Frederic J. de Peyster {Treasurer)^ 7 East 42d St., New York City. 
RuFUS B. Richardson {ex officio: Annual Director of the School), 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Wiluam M. Sloane, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
Frrz Gerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, New York City- 
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James C. Van Benschoten, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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John Williams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Charles Euot Norton. 

Frederic J. de Peyster {Treasurer). 
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reserve university, 
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brown university, 
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cornell university, 
dartmouth college^ 
harvard university, 
johns hopkins university. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 



Director : Lewis R. Packard, Ph. D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek 

in Yale University. 
Secretary : J. R. SrruNGTON Sterrett, Ph. D., Professor of Greek 

in the University of Texas. 



Director: James Cooke Van Benschoten, LL.D., Seney Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 



Director : Frederic De Foresi Allen, Ph. D., Professor of Classical 
Philology in Harvard University. ' 



Director : Maritn L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Michigan. 

1887-188a 

Director: Augustus C. Merriam, Ph. D., Professor of Greek Archae- 
ology and Epigraphy in Columbia College. 



Director : Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Litt D., L. H. D., Reader in 
Archaeology at the University of Cambridge, England. 

Annual Director : Frank Bigelow Tarbell, Ph. D., Instructor in 
Harvard University. 
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* The year of rendence at the School is placed in a parenthesis after the namob 

Italics indicate students of the year 1890-9L 
t Not present during the entire year. 
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Professor in Alleghany Theological Seminary, All^hany, Fl 

S. B. P. TROWBRIDGE (1886-88), 
Architect, New York City. 
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JAMES R. WHEELER (1882-83), 

Professor in the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vl 
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Professor in the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 

STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

OCTOBER, z8gx. 

The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
auspices of some of the leading American Colleges, was opened Octo- 
ber 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence it occupied 
a hired house on the *086s 'A/jtoAm? in Athens, near the ruins of the 
Oljnnpieion. A large and convenient building has now been erected 
for the School on a piece of land, granted by the generous liberality of 
the Government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, adjoining the ground already occupied by the English School 
This permanent home of the School, built by the subscriptions of its 
friends in the United States, was ready for occupation early in 1888. 

The new building contains the apartments to be occupied by the 
Director and his family, and a large room which will be used as a 
library and also as a general reading-room and place of meeting for 
the whole School. A few rooms in the house are intended for the 
use of students. These will be assigned by the Director, under such 
regulations as he may establish, to as many members of the School as 
they will accommodate. Every student admitted to the privilege of a 
room in the house will be expected to undertake the performance of 
some service to the School, to be determined by the Director ; such, 
for example, as keeping the accounts of the School, taking charge of 
the delivery of books from the Library and their return, and keeping 
up the catalogue of the Library. 

The Library now contains more than 1,600 volumes, exclusive of 
sets of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics 
and the most necessary books of reference for philological, archaeologi- 
cal, and architectural study in Greece. 

The advantages of the School are offered firee of expense for tuition 
to graduates of the Colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
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American students who are deemed by the Committee of sufficient 
promise to warrant the extension to them of the privilege of member- 
ship. It is hoped that the Archaeological Institute may in time be 
supplied with the means of establishing scholarships, which will aid 
some members in defraying their expenses at the School. In the 
mean time students must rely upon their own resources, or upon 
scholarships which may be granted them by the Colleges to which 
they belong. The amount needed for the expenses of an eight 
months' residence in Athens differs little from that required in other 
European capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the 
individual. 

A peculiar feature of the temporary organization of the School dur- 
ing its first six years, which distinguished it from the older German 
and French Schools at Athens, was the yearly change of Director. 
This arrangement, by which a new Director was sent out every year 
by one of the co-operating Colleges, was never looked upon as perma- 
nent. The School will henceforth be under the control of a permanent 
Director, who by a continuous residence at Athens will accumulate 
that body of local and special knowledge without which the highest 
purpose of such a school cannot be fulfilled, while an Annual Director 
also will be sent out annually by one of the Colleges to assist in 
the conduct of the School. The School was able, even under its tem- 
porary organization, to meet a most pressing want, and to be of service 
to classical scholarship in America. It sought at first, and it must 
continue to seek for the present, rather to arouse a lively interest in 
classical archaeology in American Colleges than to accomplish distin- 
guished achievements. The lack of this interest has heretofore been 
conspicuous; but without it the School at Athens, however well 
endowed, can never accomplish the best results. A decided improve- 
ment in this respect is already apparent ; and it is beyond question 
that the presence in many American Colleges of professors who have 
been resident a year at Athens under favorable circumstances, as an- 
nual directors or as students of the School, has done much, and will 
do still more, to stimulate intelligent interest in classic antiquity. 

The address of the Chairman of the Managing-Committee is 
Thomas D. Seymour, New Haven, Conn.; that of the Secretary, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
QF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

1 882-1 890. 

The Annual Reports of the G)minittee may be had gratis on application to 
the Secretary of the Managing-Committee. The other publications are for sale 
by Messrs. Damrell, Upham & Co., 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and by 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig, Germany. 

First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Managing-Com- 
mittee, 1881-84. pp. 30. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Committee, 1884-85. pp. 30, 

Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Committee, 1 885-87. pp. 56. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Committee, 1887-88, with the Re- 
port of Professor D'Ooge (Director in 1886-87) and that of Professor 
Merriam (Director in 1887-88). pp. 115. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Committee, 1888-89, with the Re- 
ports of the Director, Dr. Waldstein, and of the Annual Director, 
Dr. Tarbell. pp. 53. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Committee, 1889-90, with the Reports 
of the Director, Dr. Waldstein, and of the Annual Director, Professor 
Orris, pp. 49. 

Bulletin I. Report of Professor William W. Goodwin, Director of 
the School in 1882-83. pp. 33. Price 25 cents. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Professor Lewis R. Packard, Director of 
the School in 1883-84, with Resolutions of the Committee and the 
Report for 1883-84. pp. 34. Price 25 cents. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made in Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884. By Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett. pp. 45. 
Price 25 cents. 

PAPERS OF THE SCHOOL. 

Volume I. 1882-83. Published in 1885. 8vo. pp. viii and 262, 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

Contents : — 

1. Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

2. Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

3. The Theatre of Dionysus, by James R. Wheeler. 

4. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. 

5 The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 
6. The Battle of Salamis, by William W. Goodwin. 
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Volume II., 1883-84, containing Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett's Report of 
his Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions, and two new 
Maps by Professor H. Kiepert. Published in 1888. 8vo, pp. 344. 
Price $2.25. 

Volume III., 1884-85, containing Dr. Sterrett's Report of the Wolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885, with Inscriptions, mostly hitherto 
unpublished, and two new Maps by Professor Kiepert. Published in 
1888. 8vo, pp. 448. Price $2.50. 

Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. 8vo, pp. 277. Illus- 
trated. Price 1 2. 00. 

Contents : — 

1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report, by Walter Milfer. 

2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report, by William L. Gushing. 

3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic D. Allen. 

4. The Athenian Pnyx, by John M. Grow; with a Survey of the Pnyx and 
Notes, by Joseph Thacher Qarke. 

5. Notes on Attic Vocalism, by J. McKeen Lewis, 



Reports of the work, and particularly of the excavations, of the 
School are published, as the work progresses, in the American 
Journal of Archaeology. 
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